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PREFACE. 



Thouqh many English Grammars have already been 
.published, yet they do not appear altogether suitable even to 
those for whose use they were primarily written. Henoe a 
treatise on the subject that will supply this deficiency is still 
a desideratum. Many of the English Grammars fail to be of real 
service, because they are dther too abstruse and philosophical, too 
verbose and prolix, or too meagre and childish. Such books are 
most injurious and prejudicial, inasmuch as they cause a waste of 
valuable time, and produce in the mind of the student a dislike to 
the science of Grammar. After using one of these philosophical 
productions for upwards of two years, a youth declared to me that 
he knew more about English Grammar before he commenced the 
study of the book in question. Such a statement is what might 
reasonably be expected. 

In preparing the following work, I have made the interest of 
the learner paramount, and on this account I have carefully 
refrained from enlarging my book by the insertion of what are 
called ** progressive exercises." Such exercises, in my judgment, 
fetter mental development, and prevent the student from practi- 
cally applying the knowledge he has acquired. After a certain 
portion of the Grammar has been thoroughly mastered by the 
learner, passages from any book may be given to him in order to 
test his knowledge, and to afford scope for mental exerdse. By 
adopting this method his progress will be threefold. 

GEORGE BARTLE. 
J^rethfield OoHege^ 

Formhy-hy-ihc'Seaf 1878. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



INTEODUOTION. 



Iianguage^ Latin lingua and French langue^ the 
tongue, is the medium through which we are enabled 
to convey our thoughts or notions to each other, and 
this may be effected either by speaking or by 

writing. 

The law by which language is governed or regulated 

is called Grammar. 

English Grammar, then, may be defined as 

the embodiment of certain laws or rules necessary 

to be observed in speaking or writing eorreot 
English. 

Note- — At one time there was a veiy general opinion that a 
Stadent need not trouble himself about learning English Gnm- 
mur provided he acquired a fair knowledge of Latin Gzamauur, 
and there are substantial reasons for believUigthat the same view still 
prevails in certain quarters. This is a grave mistake^ and It «.^^«x^ 
to us to proceed upon the assumption ^at \^<d E^voAVoai^^^^ikfiis^ 
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and Rules of the two Languages are identical. It is qnite trae 
that some languages have a strong resemblance to each other so far 
as generalities are concerned, but in particulars they are 
found to differ just as widely. This being so, it is obvious that a 
thorough knowledge of any one Language will never enable a 
person to write another Language with precision whose Rules and 
peculiarities he has never studied. He who wishes to speak and 
write the English tongue with elegance and p^priety must carefully 
study English Grammar, although he may have thoroughly 
mastered the Grammars of a dozen different Languages. Owing to 
the preceding erroneous Motions about English Grammar, we find 
that many of our most eminent authors have disfigured their com- 
positions by the most glaring grammatical inaccuracies. We have 
occasionally heard Classical Scholars speak of English Grammar 
somewhat contemptuously, and mention with apparent satisfaction 
to themselves the fact that they never learnt it. It may be natural 
for a man to esteem himself in respect of his knowledge, but one 
can hardly understand an individual who is proud of his ignorance. 

English Orammar is divided into Four Parts, 

which will be fully explained under separate heads. They 
are known by the following names : — 

1 . — Orthography. 
2. — ^Etymology. 
3. — Ssmtaz. 
4.-— Prosody. 

Note. — ^Each of the preceding words is derived from the Greek 
Language. Orthography comes from Orthos, correct, and grapho, 
I write ; Etymology, from Mymos, true, and logoSf an account ; 
S3rntaz, from Syn, together, and taonSf order, or arrangement ; 
Pvosody, from pros, to, and ode, a song. 



PART I. 



OaTBOOaAPBT 



Orthography is that part of Grammar by whioh 
wo are taught the nature of Iietters or Character8| 
and Syllables ; and the way in which words ought to 
be spelt. 

1.— THE ALPHABET. 

The Alphabet of the English Language comprises 
TwentSTHdz letters, which are called Capital 
letters and small letters. 

Small* letters are : a, h, Cy dy e, / g, h, i, j\ k, I, 

m, n, 0, p, q, r, 8, t, u, v, w, x, y, z. 

Capital letters are : A, B, C, A ^, ^, ^* S, /, 

•7, K, X, M, N, 0, -P, Q, R, S, T, U, F, W, X, Y, Z. 

Note 1. — The word Alphabet is derived from the first two 
letters of the Greek Alphabet, namely, Alpha and Beta, and is 
the ooUeotiye name given to the Twenty-six letters. 

NoU a.— It is neoeaaary to lioXft \si ^2t^ ^^ "^^J^^^Vs 
a2w tiw d<mble l«tte» • lad •, ^b»fc Vm, % % wA ^ % ^»^«^^^ 
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words borrowed from foreign languages : as, »gis, a shield : and 
cecuBi the banqneting-room of a Boman house. These double 
letters are pronounced in English like long e, as in the word 
mete. 



2.— THE VOWELS. 

Letters which can be sounded by themselves 

are designated Vowels. There are five of this descrip- 
tion, namely^ a^ e, 1| Oj 11. 

The two Letters w and y are called Seml-vowels 
or Balf-VOWels, because they are used both as 
vowels and consonants. When they begin a 
word, or syllable, or come before a vowel they 

are consonants & as, mne, wUch, yield, yellow. When 
they terminate a word or syllable they are vowels : 
as, try, trying. 

Note. — ^The word vowel, Latin vocaUif vocal, literally means 
sounding. 

3.— THE CONSONANTS. 

These Letters, which cannot be articulated without 
the aid of vowels, are called Consonants. 

Note. — The word Consoaftnt is composed of the Latin 
consonare, to sound with, and is applied to certain letters, because 
their are sounded along with Towels. 

The Consonants may be divided into the four fol- 
lowing classes : — 

l.^Xiiqnids. 
2.— Mutes. 
J.— Afbllants. 

4.- 
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• 

The Liquids are, 1, m, n, r, being so called 
because they unite so easily with most of the other con- 
sonants. The sound of m| for instance, readily combines 
with that of b or p: n with those of d and t: and 1| t^ 
with the sounds of many other letters. 

The Mutes or Dumb Iietters, b, c, d, g, k, 

p, q, t| are subdivided into three classes, called : — 

l.—Xiabials. 
2.— Dentals. 
3.— Oatturals. 

Xoter-rThe Mutes have the preceding namee given to them 
according to that part of the throat or mouth which is principally 
used in pronouncing them. Each word is derived from Latin : as, 
labial, from laibium, a lip : dental, dens, a tooth : and guttural, 
from ffuttur, the throat. The chief oigans of spoooh are the 
Palate, the tongue, and the lips. 

The Sibilants or Hissing Letters ore so called 

firom the Latin word siJbUarey which means to hiss. 
They are, S| (sh)| Z| S. Some Grammarians class ch 
and J among the hissing letters, because they have a 
sibilant sound, but as the palate is chiefly used in 
pronouncing them, they are with, perhaps, greater pro- 
priety called PalatalS) from the Latin palatum, palate. 

The Letters f, 1, m, n, r, S, T, z, s, and c and g 
soft, are also called Semi-^vowels. 

B is a peculiar letter, inasmuch as it is, strictly 
speaking, neither a vowel nor a consonant. It va^^^^ssssisiis^ 
by breathing forcibly m tiie a,ci\» oi ^c^TiOkxajL^^s^^ ^^^^ 
with which it is connected: «ka hole, l^axl, ^^^^^^^^^ 
way in which iheU ia aoxuideaL \X. Ss^ ^^^ "^^"^ 
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Aspirate, from the Latin word AspirarCy which signifies 
" to breathe upon." 

Silent B. 

Every word in the English language beginning with 
h must have the h soimded, except in the following : — 
Herb, herbage, heir, heiress, honest, honesty, dislionest, 
honour, hotel, honourable, hommrably, hospital, hostler, 
hmr, hourly, hurnour, humorist, humorous, humx/rously, 
hummirsorim, and humble. 



Note 1 • — ^There is some difference of opinion as to how the com- 
mon word humble should be pronounced, and anyone writing 
upon a grammatical subject ought to notice it. Ought the h to be 
sounded or to remain silent? Taking into consideration that the 
word hwnible intrinsically conveys the notion of himiilJation, and 
bearing in nund that the most elegant and accomplished speakers 
almost invariably pronounce the word without sounding the h, 
we must regard the latter mode of pronunciation as preferable. 

Note 2. — The pronunciation of the word Hotel is not 
fixed. Some prefer to sound the h and others to keep it 
silent. The question may be settled by an appeal to common 
sense. It should be borne in mind that the word before us takes 
the accent on the second syllable, and therefore the ajspizate 
on the fizst syllable cannot be pronounced without giving a 
certain amount of trouble or inconvenience to the speaker. 
Under these circumstances such trouble and inconvenience may be 
avoided by permitting the h to remain silent. 

B was formerly a gutturaly and it is still so sounded 
in Scotland, and in some of the northern parts of England. 

The sound of wh is equal to hoo* Thus the word 
when, is pronounced as if written hoO"6lia 

Note. — ^Words beginning with wh, such as why, what, xohere- 
fere, are often pronounced improperly, by omitting the aspirate. 
Menoe we not unfrequently hear what pronounoed as if written 
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vxU, This blemish should be avoided by those who aspire to 
accuracy in the pronunciation of the English Language. 

Th has two distinct 801ind8| which may be ob- 
served in the- words tken and thin. In the former word 
the th is called flat^ and in the latter shaxpa 

Q is a superfluous letter, and is invariably followed 
by u. 



4.-DIPBTBONOS. 

Two vowels united form what is called a Diph- 
thong : as, oa in the words moan, boat. Diphthongs 
may be either proper or improper. 

A Proper Diphthong is the united sound of 

two vowels in one syllable : as, 6oy, aye, row. The 
real diphthongs are ay^ OW^ oy^ Oi and OU* An 

iniproper Diphthong is that in which only one of 

the vowels is sounded : as, oa in coat, goat. 

A Triphthong is three vowels imited : as, eau 
in beautiful. 

Note. — Diphthong comes from the Greek dls, double, and 
phthoggoty iound ; while tibe word Triphthong is derived from 
Uie same Greek source, namely, txeis, three, imd phthoggot, 
found 



5.— SYLLABICATION. 

A Syllable is that portion of a word whioh has 
only one vowel sound, or so much as can be ^rQrLQ>wsiR«&. 
at once : as, far, in farmer ; (;ko^ Vn grocw. 
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A BKonosyUable is a word consisting of only 

one syllable : as, dbg^ time, 

A Dissyllable is a word comprising two 

syllables : as, truthrfvZ. 

A Trisyllable is a word comprising three 

syllables : as, wrniAy. 

A Polirsyllable is applied to a word of four or 
many syllables : as, pe-curHrar, G(m'8ta7irtirifU)-p(>4i-tan, 

Note. — The term Syllable is from the Greek syn/ together, 
and lab, the root of lambano, to take ; hence it signifies a taking 
together. Monosyllable is from the Greek monos, singlCf and 
syllabe, syUahle, Dissyllable from dia, twofoldj and syllabe, 
sylktble, l^syllable from Tveis, three, and syllabe, syllable. 
Polysyllable from the Greek Polys, mwnif, and syllabe, syUahle. 

In dividing a word into its component parts, 

or breaking it up into Syllables, the following Eules 
must receive attention : — 

1. — ^Words of only one syllable should not be divided. , 

2. — ^When practicable the division should be made after the TOwel, 
so that the next syllable may commence with a consonant : 
as, 9tu-pid, 'prO'Vi-non. 

3. — Two Towels coming together, and not forming a diphthong, 
must be divided : as, «o-c»-e-ty. 

4. — Two consonants coming together between two Towels 
must be divided : as, twr-nip. Should both the consonants 
be necessary to complete the f oUovrang syllables, they must 
not be separated : as, sta-ble. 

5. — Affixes, Prefixes, and grammatical terminations, such as 
ex, est, make separate syllables : as, nrn-doerf father'less, 
contermin'aite, moV'er, mov-ett. 

Rote. — In the division of words into syllables, due regard 
must be i>ald to the Etymology or derivation of the words : tiius. 
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it wotild not be proper to write asBis-tance, but as8ist*ano9 : 
not res-train, bnt xo-stKain. 



6.— The Modiflcatlon of Words as regards 

the Spelling. 

In order to spell words oorreotly the following 

&iiles must be observed : — 

1. — ^Words which end in y with a oonsonant before it change the 
y into i when an extra syllable is added : as, envy, envious ; 
happy, happinets, 

2.— The y must not be changed before ingi itli and 's indicating 
the sign of the possessive case : as, plying, babyish, for 
purity^s sake. The y is also retained in the following 
words : Shyness, dryness, and slyly. On the other hand, 
words ending in ie, and having the termination ing added 
to them, drop the e and change the i into y : ai^, die, dying. 

3.— Silent or mute e at the end of a word is omitted when 
the additional syllable begins with a TOwel: as, move, 
mcfving; stone, stony. 

4. — Should the mute e follow o or g soft, it is generally retained 
before able and cue: as, charge, chwrgeaJbUe; courage, 
courageous. 

5. — ^When the syllable added begins with a eonsonant the e is 
xetained : as, v)hole, wholesome; but coming before fy and 
ty it is changed into i : as, acUve, a^vity ; pure, purify. 

Note. — ^The e is omitted in the following words : Awe, 
awful; acknowledge, acknowledgment; abridge, abridgment ; judge, 
judgment; due, dUdy ; true, truly ; whole, wholly. 

6. — When y succeeds a vowel it must not be changed : as, 
aUomey, attorneys; boy, boyish. 

Note. — ^This rule is unfortunately not withoTit \t& «<ij»i^«scs&^ 
of whioh the following may be TQ^«xdk<^ «a ^^ YA&sa^^ ^ T>o.>^<i 
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daniy ; lay, lend ; pay, paid ; say, said ; ga/yi gaiety ; stay, staid ; 
array, ramieTU, 

7. — The only ccnuponaiitB tha^ are doubled at the end of words 

Rote. — ^We mnst note the exceptions to this role, which are 
thtf fiftUbwlDg : Add^ M; sffg,- hmt^ eni^d^fr^busa, ode^ hutt^ ^arr, 
parr, pwrr, fuzz, taidfaz, 

SL-^^Those w<^ which terminate in Double LettozSy exciting; 
ii, and fbliowed by fulf, noMy bsuI leMy letain the 
double lettenr as in tibe words cardesfnest, sitcofssful. 



9. — ^Words ending in U lose one 1 on being oompooncTed with other 
w<Mrds ; as^ aU^aUogether; tUl, until; wUl, wUfuU 

IVoto. — ^The exceptions to this rule vteytaUnus, stiUnest, iU- 
ness, skriUnesa, and sniaUneBS, 

10.— 'Wbrds conauEfting of moire tha^ ono syilabie do not end in U. 
To thitf rule there are three ezoeptionB, namely^ vphiU, r^, 
recall. 

Note. — ^The word seoall is often spelt with only one 1, and 
the mode of using one I instead of two is more consistent with the 
general rule, and therefore it ought to be followed in practice. 

11. — ^Woids oonsisting of ono syllable, and words taking the 
aoeent or stress on the laat eyllable, and terminating in 
a single consonant with a single TOwel before it, 
require the final consonant to be doubled prior to the addition 
of another syllable that begins with a vowel : as, rob, robbed, 
robbing ; trap, trapping, trapped ; coinpd, eompeded ; trapan, 
trapam>ned, trapanner, 

12.— ^Unless ^e accent is on the last syllable the final consonant 
is not doubled : as, offer, offered; limit, limited. 

^'ffte.'—T^bis rale has many exceptions wbicYi custoin Yi«j& 
^»actiafaed O^ese words mostly end in 1 with a vowel \ieloTO \\. 



preceding syllable ^e final letter is t^h^ ^^nUed : |p^ {J^i^i 
rrference. Here it is to be observed thai the sfira^ Is oft /«r tii 
r^er, but it ia on re in rffettnoe. The accent being thrown on the 
fotmcii: pofti^ U the wo^ prevbntB the ^JsAmgH Uie t. 



7. 



The pronoun Z and the mterjection O! must be 
written in oapitalB. 

.Gonmioii nowui, when pefsonlfleds 9b, 

Come, gentle Spiring. 

The words thouy thine, thee, him, he, and his, should 
be written in capitals when they refer to the Deity. 

The first word of every book, or any other piece 
of writing, must begin with a oapital letter. 

Proper names : that is, the names of places, per- 
sons, ships, &c. 

The names of the arts and. sciences and their 
chief terms are mostly written in capitals : as, The- 
ology, Astronomy, Sul(junctive, 

The first word after a full stop or the beginning of 
a new sentence should commence with a capital. 

The answer to a question should be^ixv^^rijac^vk. 

oapital. 

The ant word of every Amo m '^^•^ari'^ 
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The appellatloiui of the Deity: as, God^ 

Omnipotent^ UtemcU, 

Adjectives derived from the proper names of 
places : as, Grecian^ Roman^ English. 

The first word of a quotation, introduced after a 
colon : as, Alvmys remember this ancient maxim : " Know 
thyself.'* 

The names of dSLySj weeks, and months 

ought to be written in capitals: as, Friday, August, 
Easter-weeh, 



PART II. 



ETYMOLOOY. 



Etjrmolosy treats of the different sorts 
of words, shows how they are derived, 
and explains the natnre of their infleadon, 
or the ehanges whioh they undergo. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The words of the English Language are divided 

into Eight Glasses, called Parts of Speeoh. 

They are : — 

1. The Noun. 5. The Adverb. 

2. The Adjective. 6. The Preposition. 

3. The Pronoun. 7. The Conjunction. 

4. The Verb. 8. The Interjection. 

Rote. — ^It is necessary to observe in this place that the parts 
of speech were formerly reckoned nine in number, but now 
they are considered as only eight. This change arises from the 
fact that the articles a and the are now classified with the 
adjectives, and this classification, it must be admitted, is based 
upon sound philosophical principles. The articles a or an and 
the certa&nly exercise an influence upon the nouns before which, 
they are put, and this being so they ou:^\» Vi \» >s^»»«^N»^''^wik 
same tank as adJeotWem. 
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THE MOVM. 

A MToun is the name of ansrthliig that 
can be conceived to have an independent 

eadstence : as, man, house, virtue. 

Note. — A lloim may be readilv distingidshed from the other 
p&its of speech by attending to we following simple rule : All 
trords that make sense with the expression, I speak oC| are 
nomis : as, I speak of time, cm amgd, Uaeknieti, virtue, 

I 

Nouns are divided into two classes, known as : — 

1.— Proper MTouns. 

2.— Gommon MTonns. 

■■ ■ ■• ■• . . 

I.— Proper MToiuui w:^ those w^eh denote oply 

one of a kind S as, London, George, England, Thames ; 
or names of ships, such as. Great Eastern, City of 
Glasgow, 

Note 1. — ^The word Hoim signifies name, and comes from 
the Latin iuymen. The word proper is deifved l&om the Latin 
proprvu8, and means jj^eciilifur or oi^e'js own. A Pxpper 
name, therefore, strictly denotes a person's own name, or 
the name peculiar to the individual that bears it. 

Rote 2, — ^A Proper Name is not limited in its i4>plication 
to any single person or individual thing. On the contrary, the 
same proper name is often given to a great mBMf iUdl'Mduals. 
There are, for instftncet, many Johns, any htiinber of Williams, 
and Greoiges in abundance, and yet every Jo|m, every William, 
and every Greorge is a proper noun ; because each of the three 
names refers to only one individual separately considered, and 
does not include all the objects of the sa&ie klUd. 



Hote 3.— A group or class is frequently denoted l^ proper 
names : as, ^ Joh/Mons, the iHxoris, tAe Oromptons. 

II.— A Common MToun is that whioh denotes a 

whole kind : as, toaier, city, man, dog, house. 
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Note 1. — A noun is sMd to be common, because the name 
BO given is common to ill the indtviduaU contained in the 
class. The term city, for example, is not confined in its applica- 
tion to one place in pJEurticular ; but denotes any city, as, OUy of 
London, 6% of fttrUf (Sty qf OhaUr, 

Hotci 2. — Common Nouns are also called appellallTes, 

from tiie Latin a^^pdUvre, to call, because they are tiie names by 
which external objects aie desSgnaited* 

CrOiiilttMt MfdllikB are divided into the three 
following classes : — 

I.— 0dlIlM>tiir6 Mduns which are so called, be- 
cause they represent a number of persons or things as if 
only one : thus, army, inob, herd, parliaaneiU, 

II. — Abstract MTcuilB which are so designated, 
beeause they denote qualitlM or attributes. There 
are several kinds of Abstract Noims^ as indicated below : — 

1. — ^Those whidi are applied to the arts and sciences : 
as. Sculpture, Aatronomi/, 

2. — ^The names ef qualities S oaf/aolishness, wisdom, 
wkUen£8s» 

3. — Mames cf actlcns: as, reading, step, punishr 
mefU* 

4.— MTames cf ccndltlcns cf things : as, friend- 
ship, life, eternity, widowhood. 

5.— MTames cf pcwers and mental passicns : 

as, mmwry, jealousy. 

III.— The names cf materlAla\ ^,^<^>^»<)kA. 
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Note. — The tenn abstxact comes from the Latin abstractuSf 
drawn from, and signifies that the state or quality is considered 
apart from an object. 

To MTouiui belong Gender, MTumber, and 
Case. 

I— OEMDEB. 

Gender denotes the distinction of the 
Sexes. 

Accurately speaking, there are only Two Gen- 
ders, the Masculine and the Feminine. 

The Masculine Gender denotes the Male 

: as, Tnan, hdl. 

The Feminine Gender denotes the Female 

: as, womany cow. 

The MTames of things without life have no 

gender, and on that account are called Neuter 
MTouns ■ as, milhy woody ink. 

Note 1. — The word neuter is from the Latin neuUeTf neither 
of the two, and signifies that the noun to which it refers is neither 
of the masculine nor feminine gender. 

Note 2. — ^The term gender is of Latin origin, being derived 
from genus, a hind or sort. 

Note 3. — The words gender and sex are not identical in 
signification. The former denotes the verbaly and the latter the 
natural distinction between the nude and the female. 

Inanimate things are often represented as if 
they were persons, and are therefore spoken of as 

^yn§- MTaseulIne or Feminine i t\m&, '^ T\i^ %iaai 

W2ay jnviaible jroBterday ; but he is very \)Tv^\. \,o-^«5.' 
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'' A short time ago the moon was homed, but now she 
is gibbous." " Though the Chnroh of England 

has many enemies : yet she is the most Scriptural 
Church on the face of the earth." We speak of religion^ 
virtue^ and the earth as Feminine, while Death and Time 
are considered as Masculine. 

Nouns which can be applied both to the Male and 

the Female are called Nonns of the Common 

Gender : as, parent^ enemy, sovereign. 

Note.— The word parent denotes either father or mother, 
and being as applicable to the one as to the other, we say it is a 
noun of the oonunon gender. 

In the English Language there are three methods 

of distinguishing .the sexes. 

1.— By Different Words. 



flSale. 

Bachelor 
Beau 
Boar 
Boy 

Bridegproom 
Brother 
Buck 
Bull 

Bullock or \ 
Steer ( 
Cock 
Colt 
Dog 
Drake 
Drone 
Eturl 



remale. 


flSale. 


Female. 


Maid, Spinster. 
Belle 


Father 
Friar 


Mother 
Nun 


Sow 


Gander 


Groose 


Girl 


Hart 


Hoe 


Bride 
Sister 


Horse, Stallion. 
Husband 


Mare 
Wife 


Doe 
Cow 


King 
Lad 


Queen 
Tiass 


Heifer 


Lord 
Man 


Lady 
Woman, Maid 


Hen 


Master 


Mistress 


Filly 
Bitch 
Duck 
Bee 


Milter 
Monk) 


Spawner 


Counteaa 


"KeipVew 


^Vacft 
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flSale. 


Female. 


Papa 


Mamma 


Bam 


Ewe 


Singer 


( SongstreRH or 
( Singer 


Sir 


Madam 


Sire 


Dam 





Temale. 


Son 


Daughter 


Sloven 


Slut 


Stag 


Hind 


Uncle 


Aunt 


Wizard 


Witch 



Note 1. — Some of the words in the preceding list have a 
common form. For instance, the common form of boar and 
BOW is hog, swine, pig. Fowl is common to cock and hen ; so 
child to son and daughter. 

Rote 2. — The word bridegroom is from the Anglo-Saxon 
hrydguma, from guma, a man, and literally means the Bride's 
man. Friar, French fr^e and Latin frater, signifies a bxothev 
or member of some religious orders in the Eoman Catholic Church. 



2. 



a eluu^(e in the tennliiation : as — 



Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Abbot 


Abbess 


Enchanter 


Enchantress 


Actor 


Acfx^ss 


Executor 


Executrix 


Administrator 


Administratrix 


Founder 


Foundress 


Adulterer 


Adtdteress 


Giant 


Giantess 


Ambassador 


Ambassadress 


God 


Goddess 


Arbiter 


Arbitress 


Governor 


Governess 


Author 


Authoress 


Heir 


Heiress 


Baron 


Baroness 


Hero 


Heroine 


Benefactor 


Benefactress 


Host 


Hostess 


Canon 


CanonesR 


Hunter 


Huntress 


Caterer 


Cateress 


Instructor 


Instructress 


Chanter 


Chantress 


Inventor 


Inventress 


Conductor 


Conductress 


Jew 


Jewess 


Count 


Countess 


Lion 


Lioness 


Czar 


Czarina 


Landgrave 


Landgravine 


Deacon 


Deaconess 


Marquis 


Marchioness 


Director 


Directress 


Master 


Mistress 


Duke 


Duchess 


Mayor 


Mayoress 


Elector 


Electress 


Monitor 


Monitress 


Bmperor 


Empress 


Murderer 


Murderess 
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Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Negro 


Negress 


Shepherd 


Shepherdess 


Patron 


Patroness 


, Songster 


Songstress 


Peer 


Peeress 


Sorcerer 


Sorceress 


Poet 


Poetess 


a lA 


( Sultaness or 
(Sultana 


Preceptor 


Preceptress 


Sultan 


Priest 


Priestess 


TaUor 


Tailoreas 


Prince 


Princess 


Testator 


TesUtrix 


Prior 


Prioress 


Tiger 


Tigress 


Prophet 


Prophetess 


Traitor 


Traitress 


Proprietor 


Proprietress 


Tutor 


Tutoress 


Protector 


Protectress 


Viscount 


Viscountess 


Hector 


Eectress 


Votary 


Votaress 


Seamster 


Seamstress 


Widower 


Widow 



Note. — In the list of words given above, it will be observed 
that the Feminine Grender is distinguished from the Masculine by 
the terminations e88| iney and txlz: as, abbot, ahhesa ; hero, 
heroine ; executor, executrix. The word vixen is the feminine of 
fox. We must here note the following words : the Spanish Don 
which makes donna in the feminine gender ; also the two Italian 
words, infante, infanta ; gignor, tignora, 

3.-87 Freflxlng words whioh show the 

different genders S as, inanservaiU, maid-servant, 
male-child, he-goat, she-goat, coch-sparrow, hen-sparrow, 
bull-calf, covhcalf. 



II.—; 



IToans have Two Numbers ; the Singular, 

which signifies one : as, book ; and the Pluralj whioh 

signifies more than one : as, hooks. 



f. 



The Formation of the Plnral. 

1. — Moans are generally plnralised b^ ^^kxs^' 
to the singular : as, tooric, uorlcs. 
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2. — Nouns ending in 8, sh, ch (soft), X, Z, and 
O9 when the o is preceded by a consonant^ require 
es to make them plural S as, miss^ misses ; church, 
churches ; box, boxes ; potcUb, potatoes ; waltz, waltzes, 

Note.-^When ch has the sound of k the plural Is formed 
by adding s only; as, monarchy monarchs. Nouns in io, in- 
cluding the following, take s only in the plural : as, folio, 
folios, cantOf cento, domino, duodecimo, embryo, grotto, junto, octavo, 
portico, quarto, rondo, solo, tyro, and virtuoso which makes vi/rtuosos, 
or virtuosi. 



S.-r-Nouns ending in y form the plural by 

changing y into i, and adding es : as, baby, babies. 
When the final y has a vowel before it, the plural is 
formed by simply adding S to the singular : as, day, 
days; boy, boys; altomey, attorneys. 

Note. — ^Nouns terminating in y, formerly ended in ie, which 
will account for the plural ending in ies. 

4. — Nouns terminating in f, fe, or If, form the 
plural by changing f into V, and adding es S as, loaf, 
loaves; wife, wives; wolf, wolves, 

5. — ^Nouns in ffj OOfy iefj rf^ conform to the 
general rule, and take S only : as, cliff, diffs; hoof, hoofs; 
brief, briefs; dwarf, dwarfs. 

Note. — ^We must here note the following exceptions : staff, 
which makes staves; thief , thieves ; fife, fifes ; and according to 
isome grammarians mastiff becomes m,astives in the plural. 

1.— Nouns whose Plurals are formed 

irregularly: — These Plurals are formed by en or by 
ohanging the voweL 
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Singular. Pluzal. 

Cousm-Grerman CoTisins-Gennan 

Goose Geese 

Mouse Mice 

Louse Lice 

Aid-de-Canip Aids-de-Camp 

Sows or Swine Court-Martdal Ck)urt8-Martial 

Father-in-law Fathers-in-law. 

« 

Note r— The plural of many words formerly ended in en : 
as, housen for houses, Kine is evidently a contraction of 
cow-cn; and Bwine is another form for sow-en, Hosen is used 
in the Bible as the plural of Hose, Some nouns also had tiieir 
plurals in ren : the only instance of this formation of the plural 
is the word children. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Man 


Men 


Woman 


Women 


Child 


Children 


Foot 


Feet 


Ox 


Oxen 


Sow or Swine 


Sows or i 


Tooth 


Teeth 



2.— Some Nouns are the same in both 

Numbers : — As, congeriesy corps (of soldiers), cannojiy 
couple; deer; gr<Mse ; heady JieatJieny horse (soldiers), 
hose ; foot (soldiers) ; mackerel ; pair ; salmoiiy series, 
slieepy speciesy swine ; tealy trout ; yoke. In such nouns 
the Singular is distinguished from the Plural by 
using a or one before the noun : as, a deer, a trout. 



3.— A few Nouns have a double i^lural; 

but they are mostly used in diflferent senses : as — 

Bxothez: brothers, denoting children of the same parents; 
brethren, members of a congregation or Boci^ty. 

Die : Dice is applied to gaming, and Dies to stamping or coining. 

Penny : Pence simply denotes a sum of money ; Pennies, the 
coins called penny-pieces. 

Index: Indices in algebraic quantities, and index of a book 
makes indexes. 

Genius : Oeniuses denote persons of great abilities, or intellectual 
power ; OenU, spirits. 

Vea : Peas is used for separate aeeda, wai^ ipWAt,!^'* ^ ^jjow!^*!^' 
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Fish : Fish stands for the race of fishes ; while fishes signify 
number. 

Cloth : Cloths denote the various sorts of cloth ; clothes, garments 
or dress. 



4.— Nouns used only in the plural. Such 

are : aborigines, agenda (things to be done), Alps, 
amends, annals, antipodes, archives, arms, a^hes, assets; 
banns, bellows, belles lettres, billiards, bowels, breeches; 
calends, cattle, clothes. Commons (House of), compasses, ere- 
dentials, cresses, customs ; downs, draughts, drawers, dregs, 
dumps; embers, entrails; fetters, filings, fives, forceps.; 
glanders, goods; hustings, hysterics ; Ides ; landes (sandy 
plains), lees, letters (learning), literati ; mallows, manners, 
measles, minutice, molasses, rnorals, mumps ; nippers, noius, 
nuptials ; oats, obsequies, odds, orgies ; pantaloons, pincers, 
pliers, premises, proceeds (of a sale) ; rein^ ; scissors, 
sessions, shambles, shears, sfnuffers, spectacles, statistics, suds, 
sweepstakes; tactics, thanks, tongs, trappings, trousers, 
tweezers ; Vespers, victuals, vitals. 

Note. — As there is some doubt as to whether the following 
nouns are singulajr or pluzaly we shall endeavom* to remove the 
uncertainty by devoting special attention to each : — 

Alms is strictly singulajr, but custom has made it plural. It 
may, therefore, be used in both numbers. 

Amends is decidedly plural, but now almost exclusively em- 
ployed in the singular number. 

EaveB is generally used as a plural, although its derivation 
shows it to have been a singular noun. 

Folk stands for a noun of multitude ; but in giving expression to 
persons of some particular characteristics, we use the 
Vlural : as, kind folks, mary folks. 
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Meanii is both singulax and pluval. Mean is now chiefly 
used to denote the middle point of two extremes. 

News was formerly used in the plural, but now invariably in the 
singulax. 

Pains is mostly pbual ; but we also find it used in the 
singtUax. 

Public, being a noun of multitude and conveying, as it does, 
a plurality of notion, should be followed by a plural 
verb : as, Tke Public are infonned ; and not, tht Pvhlic is 
inforrMcL 

Riohes are now considered plural, though really singular, as 

is evident by its derivation from the French richesse, 

Sumnons is regarded as a plural ; but since we have summonaea 
for the plural, it certainly ought to be considered as a 
singular noun. 

Tidings is plural, though used by Shakspeare in both numbers. 

Wages is the plural of wage ; but is used as a noun ' 
singular, especially in the Bible : as, " The wages of sin 
is death." Komans vi. 28. 



5.— Abstract Nouns have no plurals, un- 
less they point to certain particular varieties of the 
quality : as, mighty loisdoniy whiteness^ virtues, vices, 
negligences, 

6.— The Names of Materials have no 

plural: as, silver, gold, air. When, however, the 

different sorts or qualities of the material . are 

meant, then the plural is USeds as, vrines, cigars, 
sugars, teas. 



Note. — ^Though such words as mechanicB, pneumatics, hydro^ 
statics^ are really pluval ; yet they are mcfi^V} Q«oasA«t«^ ^a^ 
■ingulax. They are scientific tenrva detwed Ixoxa >iJCk» ^^wif^*- '^^ 
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some instances, however, they are used in the plural : as, politics . 
AristoUe^a Ethics are valued. 



7.-— Nouns which form their plurals ac- 
cording to the Rules of the Languages from 
which they are borrowed s— 

1.— Latin Words. 



Singulax. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Addendum 


Addenda 


Formula 


Formulae 


Almnnns 


Alumni 


Fungus 


Fungi 


Animalculum 


Animalcula 


Grenus 


Genera 


Amanuensis 


Amanuenses 


Hiatus 


Hiatus 


Apex 


Apices 


Ignis Fatuus 


IgnesFatui ' 


Appendix 


Appendices 


Lamina 


Laminae 


Arcanum 


Arcana 


Larva 


Larvae 


^xis 


Axes 


Locus 


Loci 


Calculus 


Calculi 


Magus 


Magi . 


Calx 


Calces 


Nebula 


Nebulas 


CaKx 


Calices 


Badius 


Badii 


Corrigendum 


Corrigenda 


Badix 


Badices 


Datum 


Data 


Stamen 


Stamina 


Desideratum 


Desiderata 


Stimulus 


Stimuli 


Dictum 


Dicta 


Stratum 


Strata 


Effluvium 


Effluvia 


Terminus 


Termini 


Emporium 


Emporia 


Vertex 


Vertices 


Erratum 


Errata 


Vortex 


Vortices 


Focus 


Fod 








2.— Oreek Words. 




Singulaor. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Analysis 


Analyses 


Ellipsis 


Ellipses 


Antithesis 


Antitheses 


H3rpothesis 


Hypotheses 


Automaton 


Automata 


Metamorphosis 


Metamorphoses 


Basis 


Bases 


Miasma 


Miasmata 


Cxiflis 


Crises 


Oasis 


Oases 


J^Btentheaia 


pAnen theses 


Phasis 


'P\idaes& 


■PAeatmienoa. 


Phenomena 
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3.— Hebrew Words. 





Singnlax. Plwal. 

Cherub Cberubim 
Seraph Seraphim 


^ 




4.— French Words. 




Singular. 

Beau 

Bureau 

Flambeau 


Plural. Singular. 

Beaux Monsieur 
Bureaux Savant 
Flambeaux 

5.— ItaUan Words. 

Singular. Plural. 

Bandit Banditti 
Conversazione Conversazioni 
Dilettante Dilettanti 


Plural. 

Messieurs 
Savans 



Note I. — ^The following words, borrowed from foreign lang- 
uages, have a double plural: — Encominin, which makes 
encomia and encomiums ; medium, media and mediums ; Tiva- 
rium, vivaria and vivariums; memorandum, m>em/)randa and 
memorandums ; formula makes fonmUce and formuUn. The 
two Greek words oriterion and dogma have likewise a Greek 
and an English plural : as, criteria and eriUrions ; d^sfmata, 
or dogmas. The Hebrew cherub and seraph are in the same 
predicament The Hebrew plural is formed by adding im : as, 
cherub, cherubim; seraph, seraphim^. These words, however, have 
also an English plural : as, seraphs, cherubs. So the Italian 
word bandit is bandits and banditti. 

Note 2. — One is so accustomed to hear some of the foregoing 
words pronounced with an English plural, that their proper plural 
does not soumd upon the ear so euphoniously. Though dogmiata 
is the correct plural of dogm/a, yet in calling it dogmAxta, instead of 
dogmas, there is an appearance of pedantry which most people 
would wish to avoid. 



Ill— CASE. 

Case is applied to the vaxlatloiv c>l ISIv^qodo^ ^^^s^ 
Pronoims, and indicates tlio TelaWoXL >Qsis^\^'«5L \r^ 
other words in the same aeuteuoe. 
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There are Four Cases: the Nominative, 
iPossessive, Objective, and Vocative. 

The subject of the Verb is the Nominative 
Case, which denotes the name of the person or 

tiling that acts : as, John vnites ; birds dng. 

Note 1. — ^When the Nominative stands before a paz- 
ticiple, and is independent of the rest of the sentence, it is 
called the Nominative Absolute : as, / being poor^ he fortook 
me. 

Note 2. — ^The Nominative Case was anciently called 
casus rectus, or the upiight case, which the Greek grammarians 
indicated by a pexpendiculax line. The othex cases were 
represented by additional lines which inclined to the perpen- 
dicnlar one at certain angles, and on that account were 
denominated the oblique cases. The repeating of these 
different fozms or changes of the Noun was, f ot the same 
reason, called declension. The word Nominative comes from 
the Latin nominare, to name; and Case from the Latin cado 
(casus), which means to falL 

The Possessive Case of the Noon is used to 

denote possession or ownership : . as, John's 
property; Jos^h's ^book. 

Note. — ^Wishing to show that a certain property belongs to 
Joluiy and a certain book to Joseph, we point out their respective 
claims by putting both in the Possessive Case. The Noun 
in the Possessive Case is said to be in the attributive 
xelation to that which is possessed. Thus, the noun John's 
is in the attributive xelation to the word property. The 
noun Joseph's also stands in the attributive relation to the 
word book. 

Rules for the Fonnation of the Possessive 

Case:— 

l.—The Possessive Singular and the Possessive Plural, 

when it does not end in s, are formed from the Nomina- 
tive by . adding an apostrophe and s ('s) : as, man, 
man*$; men, men's. 
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2.— When the UPliual ends in s, the UPoMeiaiTe is formed by 
simply adding an apostrophe : as, eo^^ea* mngt, 

8. — The PoMOMive can generally be changed into the Objoo- 
tive Case preceded by the preposition of, and retain the 
same sense ; thus, my brother^s children, may be expressed 
in this manner : TKe children af my brother. This latter 
mode of expression is often preferable. For example, it is 
more elegant to say, the Houte af Loftdty than ih* Londi 
HwM, 

Note I. — ^When a Singular Noun ends in as, pronounced 
as a distinct syllable, the aposteopha only is retained : as, 
ilfotes* imttn^«. When the as is not aounded as a dlstinot 
sjUabla, the s, as well as the apostrophe, must be added : as, 
BU Jcmea^e Church, It would be incorrect to say, St, Jamee* 
Chwrchf because the e in Jamea is not sounded. 

Note 2. — Singular Nouns ending in ce, x, ss, and us, 

often form the possessiye by merely adding the apostrophe. 
This is speciaHy tiie case when the word sake is used. Thus we 
tu>>ytforgoodne8i* eaJse; for conecienct^ take; Felix* palace ; Brutus* 
9tatue; but we say, the i>udies«*« rooms; the PWnce««*« apartments. 

Note 3.— The PossessiTe Case is also called the Oeni- 
tiTe ; and the ObJeotiTe, the Accusative. 

Note 4.— The Anglo-Saxon Possessive ended in es : 
as, word, vjordes. The use of the i^xntrophe is, therefore, to show 
that the vowel e has been left out. Though the vowel e is not 
written in words ending in s, yet it is pronounced : as, Jamee^s 
Jfook, There once existed an erroneous impression that the 's of 
the Possessive Case was a contraction of his. Hence we have 
these forms for the genitive case : " James his book ;** and, 
"Christ his sake.** English Nouns have only one case 
formed by inflexion, and that is the Possessive. The word 
inflexion is from the Latin inflectere, which signifies to bend ; 
the noun being bent into a f onn to express a different relation to 
some other word or words in the same sentence. 



The Objective CM6 is that which is directly 
acted upon by a Verb, or by a Preposition : as^ 

Peter struck John ; he went to Zkmdou« 
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Note. — ^When a Nouiii as the representative of a person or 
thing, acts or does anything, we call it the agent ; when it is 
acted upoiii or something done to it, we denominate it the 
object : as, " James strikes the horse.'' In this sentence James 
is the agent, because he does something. What does he do ? He 
strikes the horse. Again, the noun horse is the object, because 
something is done to it. In the following example the object 
becomes the agent, and the agent becomes the object: as, 
** The horse kicked James." The agent or Nominative mostly 
ccHnes before the Verb, and the Objective after it. The 
NominatiTO and Objective cases are identical in form,' 
and can only be distinguished by their different positions in a 
sentence. 

The Vocative Ca4se is used in speaking to, 

and denotes the person addressed: as, "Sarif thou 
art ever with me." Here the word son is spoken to, and 

consequently is in the Vocative Case. 

Note.— The Vocative Case is also called the Nominative 
of address. 



Declension of Regular Nonns. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nominative Boy Boys 

Possessive Boy's Boys* 

Objective Boy Boys 

Declension of Irregular Nouns. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nominative Man Men 

Possessive Man's Men's 

Objective Man Men 

ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word used to qualify 
a Noun by limiting the application of it, or 
bjrindieaUM^ its properties or q;iiaAi\i«E\ ^, 

4^ books; learned men. 
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If old I.— In ihe flnt example, the qualifioatlon odnsiBts 
in Hmlttng the number of books to ten ; in the seoond, a 
certain quiUity of the Noun, men, is pointed ont by the 
A^Jeotive learnedf indicating tiiat the men in question possess 
learning. The leading effect of the A^J^oUve upon the 
Noun is that of limitation. To this role there is no exception. 
Another effect of the Adjective npon the Noun is, to inten- 
sify or increase its meaning. Let ns illustrate this by the 
example already given. The epithet, learned, limits the noun, 
menf to that particular class of persons who are. noted for their 
attainments, and it also qualifies the Noun, men, by 
distinguishing them from other men that are ignorant or 
unlearned. This attribute, learned, also augments the 
meaning of the noun, men, by crediting them with the possession 
of knowledge which is not common to men in general. Again, 
learned men are less numerous than men ; more learned men are 
fewer in number than learned men ; while the most learned men 
are fewer stUl. Hence, the higher the qualification goes, 
the more does the noun become intensified in signification, 
and the greater is the limitation. 

Note 2.-^The learner should be careful to distinguish 
between the name of a thing and the thing itself. When it is 
said that an Adjective expresses the quaU^ of a noun, the 
meaning is, that it expresses the quality of tne person or thing 
represented by the noun. Suppose we say, a mad dog, the 
adjective mad tells us the sort of dog that is meant, and not what 
sort of a noun the word dog is. 

Note 3r— The word Adjective is derived from the Latin 
A^ectue, and signifies added to, and it always refers to a Noun 
expressed or understood. An A^Joctive qualifies no 
part of speech, except a noun, neither can it be the subject 
of a sentence, nor be governed by a Preposition. When a 
sentence does begin with an Adjective, it is in consequence of 
the ■ order of the words being inverted : as, ** Terrible was the 
account of the ehiptoreck," that is, "<Ae acdount of the ahipwredk vxu 
terrible,** The Adjective may always be known by its making 
sense with the word thing : as, a good thing. 

Note 4. — ^There are oases in which some of the preceding 
remarks might seem to be contradictory, but such is not so in 
reality. For instance, when we say, ** a hUle is better than none " 
the adjective litUe refers to some noun pievVwMStj Tx«so^2tfsos^^ "m 
" a Uttle {money) is better than none.'' AwiWit^w^ w^^^^^J**^^^ 
not loAiU," We here use the terms, Uock esBa. «»^>»ft^ ^"^ ^^^^ 
Mb§traet nounti, blacknaa and vhiUMMU 
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AdiJeetlTeB are divided into the three following 

cla4Nie8 :— 

I.— Adjectives of quality: as^good, lUOe, tkin, 

English, great. 

Note. — ^A^Jeotives of tills class are very numeroiui, and 
answer the question, what sort? The Latin Q^ualUy of what 
sort ? is the root of qwdUaSf from which comes our English word 
quality. Adjectives derived from proper names are mostly 
AdJoctiTOS of Quality, and are called Proper A^Jecti'ves : 
as, French soldier ; TurUsh ambassador. 

II.— Adjectives of quantity, which are char- 
acterised by their indefiniteness, and answer the question, 

Bow many? or Bow much? ^ytmhookRymuch 
com. 

Adjectives of quantity are subdivided into 

four kmds : — 

1.— Adjectives which denote quantity In 

mass or bulk: as, IMe food; much bread. The 
adjectives of this kind are : aUf any, enough^ little^ nmchy 
nOf fuyMy some^ whole. 

If ote.— When A^JectiTOS of quantity refer to distinct ' 
individuals or things, m a taU tree, a little house, they are 
Adjectives of Quality. Sometimes tiiese words : all, no, none, 
tome, whole, amy, and enough are used as Adjectives ii Num- 
ber, and may be known by answering to the question, How 
many? There are also instances in which any, enough, some, 
all, and no appear to be used as Adverbs : as, ''She could not run 
any faster ;*' ''The child could arrive no sooner." 

2.— Oeflnlte numeral adjMtlves, which ex- 
press an exact number s as, Jive oranges. These 
numbers are either Cardinal or Ordinal. 

h Cardinal numbers denoto how maaoL'jt 

as^ oue, eAree, sivty, both, none. 
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2. Ordinal namben show the order in whioh 

things are placed: eiB, Jlrd, Jlfth, tenth. 

3.— Zndeflnlte numeral adjectives, which 

do not indicate an exact numbers as, any men. 
Under this class come : aU, any, some, many, another, 
few, other, certain, divers, enough, several, whole, smh, and 
sundry. 

4.-— Distributive numeral adjectives, which 

specify objects Individually S as, every day. The 
principal distributive numeral adjectives are : each, 
every, either, neither. Many, though plural in signifi- 
cation, is used with a or an as a distributive 
numeral adiJectlve S as, muny an apple ; many a 
man. 

III.-— Distinguishing adjectives, or ad- 
jectives of distinction, which are so called because 
they separate an individual from its class : as, this book ; 
not that book. The adjectives of distinction are : 
a or an, the, this, these, that, those, yond, yon, yonder, and 
same, with its compound self -same. 

Mote I.— The Latin quantut, how muoht is the root 
of the EngliBh word quantity. If ouns are often used as 
A^J^cUves : as, a gola ring ; a tUver cup. Participles are 
also used as A^JooUves: as, an increasing evil; vxmnded 
feelinffs. The plurals of tills and that are these and those. 
A uod an have usuaUy been called the indefinite article, and 
the the definite artiole. The is an abbreviated form of 
that, and points out some pa/rticular thing of which we are 
speaking, when we wish to point oat any one of a class without 
specifying which, we use a or an. A or an is equal to the 
word onSi but is less emphatic. 

Note S;— A is used before wot^ YMt^gsxia^ ^wS!^ ^^^ 
muumtM, indndbig w, y, and Ik, wheiiiftift\t\a ^*^'^*~!JJr*,o^ V 
the dipbthongsU found of u or eu, \aa»*i V*, -w^^^ ^^"^ 
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ponounoed as if written yu : as, a man, a woman, a yacht, a 
house, a unit, a eulogist To piia rule we may add the word 
one, it being more correct to say such a one, than such an one. 
An is used before words commencing with a vowel or h silent : 
as, cm ape ; cm herb. Words beginning with h aspizated and 
accented on the seo.ond syllable may have either a or aa 
before them : as, a historical narratiye, or, an historical narrative. 
Of the two the latter is to be prefeired, as it sounds more 
euphoniously on delicate ears, and gives the organs of speech 
less trouble. 

If ote 3. — ^Since a or an can only be joined to nouns in the 
singular number, such examples as the following might be 
thought to be exceptions, unless they are explained: as, a fao 
a/pples ; a hundred men. In such instances, the words few and 
hundzed are considered as Noons of multitude, tiie pre- 
position of being generally understood ; and a hundred men really 
means one hundred of men. The is used before nouns in both 
numbers. A sometimes stands for each or every : as, so much 
a dozen. The meaning of words may be greatly modified by 
the insertion or omission of the indefliiite article : as, a 
lUUe and a few, mean somie ; UUle and few mean scarcely any. 
An alteration in the position of the indefinite article 
will often change the signification: as, ^*I have half a 
sovereign," that is, money amounting to ten shillings. "I 
have a half sovereign,'* that is, ** I possess a gold coin ciUled a 
half sovereign." 

Note ^.—Artick comes from the Latin arUculut, and dgnifies 
a lUUe joint. 



TABLE OF ADJECTIVES. 

L— QuaUty White. 

'Quantity in Mass or Bulk . . .Little. 
Definite Numeral Adjectives : 

Cardinal Five. 

II.— Qliantlty< Ordinal , Fifth. 

Indefinite NumeralAdjectives Some. 

Distributive Numeral Ad- 

jectivea .l^ierj*. 

Jil'—JUMtincUon Tfilaft^ 
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COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

By a oomparlson of things we dlsooyer that 

some possess qualities or attribnl^es in a higher 

degree than others, and Adjectives are varied in 
form for the purpose of marking the difference, 
and this inflexion or variation of the Adjective 
is called Degrees of Comparison a as, tvise^ udser, 

wisest } John is UsUl, William is tcUleVy but James is the 
tallest. 

If old. — On ooatpaiing John, William, and James together, 
we ascertain the diffeienoe in their respective heights, and 
inflect the A4j6otiTe to express the zesnlt of the con- 
pazieon. 

Since the qualities in objects may be possessed 
in three relative degrees, it will follow, as a matter of 
course, that there are three degrees of comparison 
for expressing the same. There are the Positive 

Degree, the Comparative Degree, and the 
Snperiative Degree. 

The Positive Degree expresses the simple 
quality of a Noon without either increasing or 

lUminlshfng such quality : aa, a white spot ; a tvise 
man ; a sweet apple. 

The Comparative Degree is used to express an 
increase or diminution of the quality: as, a 

wiser man ; a sweeter apple ; a worse case. 

The Superlative Degree is used to show that 

one thing possesses a particular quality in a 

greater measure than all tVi^ t^\. q?i "Oc^s^ ^^^"^ 

with whioh it is compared : «ja, ^iJtva vjx&es^ \si»s^\ *"^^ 
u^rs^ case. 
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Note 1.— Ezceptiiig cases in which tiie attzIbutM of 
Noons are contrasted with each other, the quality of the 
objects compared is alwajrs of the same sort or kind : as, this 
road is vnde, that is vndeff but the other is the widest. In the 
example here given, the learner will perceive that the qnalitj 
indicated in each degree of comparison is that of widtb or 
breadth. 

Note 2. — A^Jootives which admit of comparison aie 
those of quality, and some Indefinite Adjectives denoting 
quantity and number. There are also AdJeotiTes of 
quality, or as they are sometimes called Qualitative Ad^- 
Jectives, which are incapable of comparison : a£^ wngU^ 
double. 



Roles for the Formation of the Comparative 

and Superlative :— 

I.— In Adjectives of one syllable the Positive 

H^ff^^ is changed into the Comparative by adding 
er, and into the Superlative by adding est: as, 
l<mgy longer, longest, 

1.— Should the PositiTe end in e, z and st only are added: 
as, brcwe, brtwer, brcwest, 

2. — If the PositiTe end in a single consonant preceded by a 
single vowel, the consonant must be doubled before ev 
and est : as, hot, hotter, hottest, 

3. — ^When the Positive terminates in y, preceded by a con- 
sonant, the y must be changed into i before ez and est : 
as, sly, slier, sliest, 

4. — If a vowel precede y it must not be changed into i before 
ez and est : as, gay, gayer, ga/yesL 

II. — A4j6Ctives consisting of more than one 

syllable are compared by prefixing moTe ^ot >i\i^ 
€^omparaUvef and m06t for ^q Sii.p«r\aA*Vv^^ 
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as, heautifvly more beautiful, most heautifvl ; and by 
prefixing less and lea4Stj when the quality is to 
be diminished : as, less vigoratts, least vigoratts. 

Note. — ^Many Adjeotives of two syllables, especially such as 
take the accent on the second syllable, and those ending in 
ble, eXy ow and y, are often compared by ez and est: as, 
polite, politer, politest ; ahU, abler, ahlit ; bitter, bitterer, bitterest ; 
narrow, TMrrower, nanrowest; merry ^ merrier, m,errieat Com- 
parison, however, by move a^d most in the case of Adjectives 
of two or more syllablee is undoubtedly to be preferred. Politer 
and poUtett is not, in our judgment, so elegant as more polite and 
mostpoUte, 



ni.— The following is a list of Adjectives whioh 

are oompaxed inregnlarly :— 



PositlTe. 

Bad\ 
Evil) 
Far 

Fore 

Good 
Hind 

m 

Late 

Little 

Many) 

Mu(^j 

Nigh 

Old 
[Forth, adv.] 
[In, piepj 

[Out, adv.] 

[Neath, piep.] 

[Up, V^P*1 
[Top, aona.J 



Compaxatlve. 

worse 

farther 

former 

better 

hinder 

worse 
Uater 
(latter 

less 

more 

nigher 

i older 
elder 
further 

inner 

i outer 
utter 

nether 

upper 



SupezlatiTO. 

worst 

farthest 

i foremost 
first 
best > 
hindmost 
worst 

i latest 
hhst 
least 

most 

! Highest 
next 
oldest 
eldest 
furthest 

I inmost 
innermost 
outmost 
utmost 
UttACT&SS^ 



4 
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Mote 1. — ^A^Jectives are said to be compared inegulaxly 
when ^e ComparatiTe or Supetlative degree is not formed 
from the same xoot as that of the PositiTe, or by some 
obsolete pzocoM. The word ffood, for example, has neither 
the Ck>mparative nor the Snperlalive degree of comparison ; but 
better and but, from bet, are used to supply the deficiency. 

Mote 2. — Eldez and eldest are applied <mly to pezsons ; 
oldez and oldest, boUi to persons and things. The ter- 
mination ish denotes a smiJl degree of the quality : as, wkUishf 
from white. Annexed to names ifdi forms a possesdve Adjective: 
as, Englithj Danish, When the termination ish is annexed to 
common nouns it signifies a participation of the qualities which 
the nouns express: as, foolish, from fool; knavish, from hna/ve. 
Rathex is almost identical in meaning with iiUi, and there- 
fore the two ought not to be used in reference to the same noun. 
Thus we may say, "the meat is saltish," but not ^'rather saUitk.*' 



A Compound Adjective is made up of two or 
more words connected by a hsrphen : as, well-known, 

IV. — There are some Qualitative Adjectives 

that convey the fulness of their meaning at once, and 
therefore do not admit of comparisoui They may be 
arranged under three heads : — . 

1. — Those which qualify time or place: as, daily ^ 
perpetualj American, 

2. — Those which are materialistic : as, golden, from 
gold; tpooden, from wood, 

3. — ^Those which indicate qualities that are perfect^ 
and consequently do not admit of variation. The prin- 
cipal of such are the following : Trtie, false, perfect, chief, 
extreme, universal, supreme, circular, empty, everlasting, 
Omnipotent, square, infinite, dead, eternal, impossible, 

Ifote, — We must here remark f or the "beneBfe ol ^Jbft\«as^afia 
M«^ £aoon apeaka of "the extremist oi evibi V' ^^>s!iLQS^«s«, ^ 
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"the extremist veige.'* We also find the words chief est, more 
perfect, and most perfect ; and all we need say about them is, that 
they are departureB from grammatioal accuracy, whether used by 
the illiterate or the learned. Ought Bacon and Shakespeare, and 
Spenser, admitting all their exceUendes, to be regarded as perfect 
models for imitation ? We answer this question with an emphatic 
no. A thing which is peifeot excludes all defects, and conse- 
quently it cannot be more peifecL The only legitimate exception 
seems to be the double superlative most hi^hestf which is applied to 
the DiTtne Being who is higher than ^ highest Some nouns, 
though singular in number, are used as plurals, when they denote 
Weight, Measure, and Number : as, Avrty head of cattUy fifty 
powndy twenty stone. This violation of grammatical accuracy 
prevents ambiguity : thus, ten stone, and ten stonoi are quite 
different in si^iification. The former means ten in weight, 
the latter ten in niunbez. 



F&ONOI^NS. 

A Pronoun is a word used in the place 

of a Noon ; as, ^* John left home this morning ; but 
he will return in a few days." 

« 

There are Simple and Compound ^ononns. 

The Simple Pronouns are divided into — 

1.— Personal Pronouns. 
2.— Relative Pronouns. 
3.— Znterrogative Pronouns. 

I.— Personal Pronouns simply stand for 

Nouns: as, ^'The Eang commands, and the people 
obey him,** 

t and we are pronouns oi t\i^ ftoX V^'**^^^ 
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thotty ye^ and yon, are pronouns of the second 
person ; he she, it, and they, are thizd personal 
pronouns. 

I, we, then, he, she, yon, or ye, and one,' 

are invariably used instead of persons* 

It is used only for things ; while they may be 
used either for persons or things. 

Note. — The word one, in such phrases as, *' one is stmck 
with wonder/' is regarded as an inde&iite personal pronoun. It 
comes from the French on, and it must not be confounded with 
the adjective, one. Sometimes the adjective, one, is used as a pro- 
noun, bothsin the singular and in the plural: as, " this apple is a 
bad one, but the others are good ones" 



II. — ^Relative Prononns not only stand for 
Noims, but also Join one sentence to another: as, 

" John received the book which you sent." 

Note 1. — ^These Pronouns are called xelatiTOi because 
they relate to some nonn or its equiTalent which has gone 
before in the sentence. The word to which they relate is 
designated the antecedent. In the foregoing example, hook is 
the antecedent to the relative pronoun which. 

Note 2. — ^The word antecedent is from the Latin 
(mtecedere, "to go before.** The RelatiTe Pronouns are 
whOy whichf and that| and they are used in the following 
manner : — 

1. — ^Who is applied to persona. ' 

2.— Which is applied to things and the lower animals. 

S, — nkBt is applied either to persona or Udnigiftf »Qi\\a oIVash 
aged iMUt^md of both who and whlolou 
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III.-~Int6Yragatlve Pronomui are bo called 

because they are used in asking questions : as, " Who 
told you 1" " Which do you require V* " What have you 
found V* They are who, which, and what, and 
formerly the word whether (which of two 1) ; but it is 
now more commonly used as a COOjlUIGtioila 

The Interrogative who is used of persons only. 

The Interrogative which is used of persons and 
things. 

The Interrogative what is applied to both persons 
and things. 

Note. — What is, strictly speaking, the neater of wAo, and 
can be used snbstantiTelyi in which case it is always nentex ; 
and also adJectlTely when it can be applied to both penons 
and things : as, " WluU is sweeter than honey ?*' " What Hriffy 
going to make war against another king, sitteth not down first and 
consulteth V* (Lnke ziv. 81.) 

COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

By adding the expressions self, own, and ever 

to some of the Pronouns, we get what are called 

Compound Pronouns : as, mysdf, thyself, himself, 

herself, itself The addition of self or its plund 
selves to the personal pronouns makes them more 

emphatlo. 

Both self and selves oan be used as substantives 
with noims in the possessive case : as, ** a man's self" 
Self is united to the possessive caSA <^^ ^^^ 
nouns of the first and second p«i»WDL^\s>a5^ ^>^ *^^ ^ 
objective case of pronouns oi \:ba ^WbA'WWSBWP^' 
oAf myself, thyself y himsdf, t/iewwdvcs. 
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When the word self stands alone it is a neuiU 

Ever is joined to the relative pronoims, 

and extends their signification : as, whoever. 

What is a Compoimd Eelative, and is equal to the 

thmg which, or*the antecedent and the relative. 

The word own is used with possessive pronouns, 
and emphasises the meaning : as, my cvm, kU own, their 
own. 

One is also found in conjunction with the following 
words, and used as an indefinite personal pronoun : as, 
any one, some one, each one, every one, no one, 

m 

Note 1. — The interrogatives which and tohat, as well as their 
compounds whichever and whatever, can be used as AdJectlTes. 
Each othex and one anothex are called &ecipxocal Fxo- 
nonne. . 

Note 2. — Myself, thysdf, himself, herself, itself, aurtdvea, 
yourselves, themselves, and oneself, are called B>eflectiTe Pxo- 
nouns when they are used to show that the action of the doer 
reverts to himself : as, ''I know myself nomJ'* 



TABLE OF SmPLE VBONOUNS. 

{I, we, * 

t^ym or ye, 
he, she, it, they, 
Indefinite, on£, 

i Who, 

n.— Relative : < which, 

( that, 
( Who? 

Ill—Ihterrogaiive : < whoa, ? 

(^ which 1 
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TABLE OF COMPOVND P&ONOUNS. 

L— Penonals < thyself, 

(hdmaelf, 
(myowny 

n.— Possessive s < % oum, 

( one^a own, 

{what, 
vihaUioer. 



DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS. 

To Prononns belong Oender, Number, 
Case, and Person. 



1.. 



PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

No Personal Pronoun has any distinction of Gfender, 
excepting those of the third person singular. 
Thus, he is masoollne, she is feminine, and It 
is neater. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Who is of the oommon gender. 

Whloh is of the neuter ^TLdsx. 

That iaof aU genders. 
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INTERBOOATIVE P&ONOUNS. 

Who is of the common gender. 
Which is of all genders. 
What is of the neater gender. 



2.— J 

The Personal Frononns have dUFerent 

words for the singular and the plural: as, 

/, %oe; thou, ye or you; he, she, it, plural they. 

3. — CABEa 

The Personal Prononns have three cases, 
and are inflected for the possessive and ob- 
jective cases. These pronouns I, thou, she, we, 
you and they, have two forms for the poSSessivOj 

namely, my and mine; iky and thine; her and hers; 
our and ours; your and yours ; their and theirs. 

4.— PE&SON. 

The Personal Pronouns are represented by 
different words, while the interrogative and rela- 
tive pronounsA^a,ye the same form for all 

persons. 

Note 1. — ^The two fonns of the pofisessive are thus dis- 
tinguished : my is used when the noun follows it, and mine 
when the noun is omitted: as, This is my pen; This pen is 
mine. This is thy book ; This book is thine. 

Note 2. — ^Formerly mine and tUne were used before 
nouns beginning with a TOWel or h : as, '* Hast thou found me, 
O mtne enemy V^ (1 KingB, xxi. 20) ; "Mine "Viova Va "as^B -^i 
came." (Jobn it 4.) 
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Note 3. — ^The learner must be cautioned against using the 
apostrophe with the possessive case of pronouns. He 

should write kit, hers, its, yowra, their$f and not her^i, y<mr*i. 

TABLE OF PRONOUNS. 

Person. Case. 

Nom. Poss. ObJ. 

Pdrs 1 / ^^^S* ^ ^y ^^ ^*^* ^"^ 
( Pl\ir. we our or ours v^ 

Sing, ifum thy or thine thee 

I Plur. < ^^ > your or yours you 

mas. he his him 

her 
neut. it its it 

Plur. they their or theirs them 



PevB. 3 } ^^^'^' \ ^'^^' *^ ^ ^^ ^' 



Relative and \ who whose whom 

f -L* -L {of which \ , . , 
tlve - i ^^*^ [oTwhose] ""^"^ 



Intevregap- \ , . . / of which \ 



Singular, nominative one ; possessive one's ; 
objective one. 

Whosoever, the Compoimd Relative, is declined 
thus : — 

Singular. Pluial. 

Nominative Whosoever Whosoever 

Possessive Whosesoever Whosesoever 

Objective Whom^ever Whomsoever 

Note. — The word Pronoun carries its true meaning in the 
name, being derived from pro, /or, and notMnt a noun^ Qj:vd>^ 
chief use consists in being the subsUtoAia Iot >2!DL^Txss«a-,«sA.'vtes». 
ptetventiDg constant repetition. One WLsaco^^ ^wiJX ^^^^_fSjt 
Bumnhuf: "John has just arrived, wi^ 1^ ^wfti T«n«K^^^ ^^ 

s few notin, but he must retvum to-xaoxxov. xh^wo- 
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pronoons the sentence wonld read thus : " John has just aniyed, 
and John will remain with us for a few hours, but Jokn wiU return 
to-morrow. The learner will at once perceive the propriety and 
usefulness of the pronouns in preventing the constant repetition 
of the noun. 



THE VER 



A Verb is the principal word in evwy 
sentence, and denotes either ezistenc6| 
action, or passion; and is alwairs ex- 
pressive of being, doing, or suffering some- 
thing 8 as, I am; John writes; James ia wounded. 

Note. — ^Texby from the Latii^ verbumy means the wosd, 
and is so called because it is the chief wovd of a sentence. 

Verbs are either transitive or intransitive. 

Transitive Verbs are those which express an 
action that passes from the agent to an object: as, 
"Cicero wrote letters to Atticus." Here it is to be 
noted that the act of Cicero^ the agent^ tenninates on 
letters, the object. 

Intransitive Verbs are those in which the 
action expressed by the verb terminates in the 
agent or subject : as, " James sleeps** Here it is 
obvious that the sleeping is confined to James, and does 
not pass to any object. 

XaljaiMdtive Verbs admit oi \^Si^ <!&*q\steiflL 
jhto three oUumen s— 
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1. — Those denoting a change fix)m one State to 
aiiother 8 as, I tocu bom ; I became ill. 

2. — ^Those implying action : as, I tvalk ; I work. 

3. — Those which denote existence in a certain 
State or condition S as, I live; I deq>. 

Note. — ^TnuisitiTe ooxnes from the Latin trannrey which 
means " to pass over," and is so called on account of its being 
expressive of the action affecting an object TzansitlTe Texbs 
are also used in both a xeflexiTe and teoipiooal seiiM : as, I 
Icve myu^f; They h4xte one another. 

To Verbs belong Voicc, Mode, Tense, 
Number, and Person. 

I.— VOICE. 

Voice serves to show whether the subject is the 
doer of an action, or is acted upon by some 
person or thing. 

Transitive Verbs have two Voices, the active 
and the passive. 

A Verb is said to be in the active voice when 
the subject denotes the agent or doer of the action : 
as, '' Wellington vanquished Napoleon ;" and it is in the 
passive voice when the subject is the person or 
thing acted upon l bb, ** Napoleon was conquered by 
Wellington." 

Note.— The distinction between the active and v««ai?i^ 
▼oioe is evident. Take, for inatasioe, >3aft iaw%^&Di% «m!ssss^«- 
« WelUngton vanquished Napoleon.'' WdlwgUm Sa ^^ S!^'!^5w 
of the verb vanquished, and denotes ^e OL^Wt cA ^ ^5v^^>5c*^ 
aoaM0qomtly the verb vanquish^ ii eai^ \o \»% ^a^ ^"^"^ ^^ 
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• 
▼olce. In the second example in which the aetlTe Toice is 
changed into the pauiTe, the word NcipdUon is in the nomina- 
tlTe case, being acted npon by Wellington which is in the 
obJeotiT6y and under the goyenunent of the preposition by. 

II.— MODE. 

Mode denotes the change a verb imdergoeB to 
indicate the maimer in which the various intentions 
of the mind are expressed. 

Note. — ^Mode, from the Latin modus, signifies nuaanwif 
and it shonld always be spelt mode, and not mood, which is 
used in a sense altogether different. There is, in f iact, no con- 
nection between the two words, and one can only wonder how so 
many intelligent writers on English Grammar could so far forget 
themselves as to speak of the moods of Texbs. The word 
mood denotes a certain state of the mind and, strictly speaking, 
ought to be applied only to persons. Thus, we may say, that sudi 
a person is in a meUmcholy mood^ or a cheerfvZ mood ; but would it 
not be absurd to speak of a certain verb as being in a m^tamdwflf^^ 
ox svXky moodf 

The Modes of Verbs are five ; the Indicativey 
the Potential, the SubjmK^ive, the Imperative, and the 
Infinitive. 

The Indicative Mode is used in making 

direct assertions, or in asking questions: 

as, John vmJU» ; Lamest thou me 1 t 

Note. — IndicatiTe is from the Latin tiuitcare, "to point 
out." 

The Potential Mode is used to express the 

power, liberty, possibility, or the necessity 

of an action or of being : as, I can run ; He rruLy go ; 
They w(yuld not remain \ She must attend. 

Mot0» — The Potential Mode is te^ecto^ "by ^oth^ ^tvov. 
*""^fVR9^ beoMue it ia only a modified lorm oi \^e likAlc%XVv« ot 
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AeelajratiTe mode. The diffeie&oe between the potential 
mode and the IndioatiTe mode is this : The former dedues 
the power to act ; while the latter affirms the act itself. Thus, 
** I may travel/' is equal to '' I have power to travel" We think 
the distinction existing between the two modes quite suffident to 
justify us in giving the potential mode a place in oar Grammar. 
Aoouraoy aeema to demand its retention. 

The Subjnnotive Mode is used when a oen- 
dition or hypothesis is to be expressed: as, "If 
you had followed my advice^ you would have been in a 
better position." 

Note. — ^The word enbJunotlTe is horn the Latin subjungere, 
and means ^* to join to.*' It is mostly preceded by sudi words as 
aUhoughf ^f unUttf provided, teet, tluU, &o. 

The Imperative Mode is the form employed to 
command, or to express a wish or prayer : as, *' Go 

thy way ;" " Give us this day our daily bread." 

Note. — Impevatiye is from the Latin trnperaref "to 
*oommand.** 

The Inflnitive BKode is used to express action 
or being without number or person, and, with a few 
exceptions, always has to before it : as, To love; to be 
didiked. 

Note. — InflnltiTOy horn the Latin it^nUuSf means ''un- 
limited/' and is so called on account of its being restricted neither 
by number nor person. The InflnltiTe has also three forms. 
The indefinite : as, to love ; the incomplete : as, to 5« loving ; 
and the complete fonn : as, to have loved. The infinitiye is 
likewise a yexlNd noun. 

PARTICIPLES. 

A Partioiple is a verbal ad^*e^\5i?v%^ ^^^^^^ 

are two partioiplea, the present ox teKft«rtft«^^^=»^^ 

tho past or perfect. 
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The Imperfect or present participle ends in 

Ing, and shows that the state or action is inccmplete S 

as, advising, writing. 

The past or perfect participle is used to 
mark the state or action as completed S as, advisedy 
vnritten. 

Note. — Paiticiple, Latin p<vra, "a part," and oopere, "to 
take," is so called, because it paiticipates in the nature of the 
▼e»b and the a4JectiTe. The pezfeot pazticiple 6t 
transitlTe Texbs is always passiTe. 



COMPOUND PARTICIPIiES. 

There are four compoimd participial forms: — 

1.— The Componnd Perfect Participle 

Active, which consists of the perfect participle 

and the word having : as, having T/uirried. 

2.— The Perfect Participle Active Pro- 

gresslve, which is made up of the present participle, 
and the words having been : as, having been teaching, 

3.— The Imperfect Participle Passive, 

compounded of the word being, and the perfect parti- 
ciple : as, being advised. 

4.— The Compound Perfect Participle 

Passive, which consists of the words having been 

and the perfect participle : as, having been loved. Some- 
times the verbal form in ing is used as a nonn, and 
when so employed it is often called by the name of 

Oerundm 
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III.— TBN8E. 

Tense is a variation of IImi Verb to 
indioate the time when an aotSon takes 
place. 

Note.— TeaM oomes from the Latin lempiif, and tignifiis 
tiane. 



There are three natural divisions of time 

1.- 
2.. 

3.— Future. 

Each of these divisions of time is represented in 
Grammar by an appropriate tense : as. The wind blows ; 
The wind blew ; The wind unU blow, 

AUZILIA&T VERBS INFLECTED. 



indicative Mode. 



Singular. 


Plnzal. 


I am. 


We are. 


Thou art 


Ton are. 


He la. 


Theyaca 



Paat Tease. 

Singular. Plnzal. 

I was. We were. 

Thou wast Tou were. 

Hewaa. They 



BO. 

Indicative Mode. 

Pieaent Tense. 

SingwlST. YVoonlm 

I do, V^^ ^!(^ 

Tboa dost 'Ycrai d«K 

He does or doth. "EVus^ diS>. 
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Vast TeiiM. 

Singular. Plural. 

I did. We did. 

Thou didflt. Ton did. 

He did. They did. 

Subjanctive Mode. 

present TeiiM. 

Singular. Plural. 

If I do. If we do. 

If thou do. If you do. 

If he do. If they da 

Past TenM. 

Singular. Plural. 

If I did. ' If we did. 

If thou didgt If you did. 

n he did. H they did. 

Imperattve Mode. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

DOf or do thon. Do, or do you. 



Indicative Mode. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I have. We have. 

Thou hast Tou have. 

He has, or hath. They have. 



Past 


Tense. 




Singular. 

I had. 
Thonhadst 
He had. 




Plural. 

We had. 
You had. 
They had. 



Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I shall have. We shall have. 

Thon wilt have. Y<»i^w\!ll\iBiN^ 

H0 wUl have. They -wiSVXwi^i. 
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Subjonotlve Mode. 

Present Tflnse. 



Slngnlev. 

If I have. 
If thou have. 
If he have. 



Slngnlur. 

If I had. 
n thou hadBt 
n he had. 



Plnzal. 

If we have. 
If you have. 
If they have. 

Vast Tease. 

If we had. 
If you had. 
n they had. 

Futuie Tense. 



Singulsv. 

If I shall have. 

If thou shalt or will have. 

If he Bhall or will have. 



Phual. 

If we shall have. 

If you shall or will have. 

If they shall or will have. 



Potential Mode. 

Present Tense. 



Singular. 

I may, can, or must have. 
Thou mayst, canst, or must have. 
He may, oanj or must have. 



Plnral. 

We may, can, or must have. 
Ton may, can, or must have. 
They may, can, or must have. 



Past Tense. 



Singnlar. 

I might, could, would, or should 

have. 
Thou mightst, oouldst, wouldst, 

or shouldst have. 
He might, could, would, or 

should have. 



Plnral. 

We might, could, would, or 

should have. 
You might, could, would, or 

should have. 
They might, could, would, or 

should have. 



Inflnitlve Mode. 

Present. 

To have. 



Partloiple« 

Present <n lnQQiaBkiB\%\%^ 

Having. 
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. Fi«aeat Tense. 

Singular. Plnval. 

I shall. We shall. 

Thoashalt ToashalL 

He shall. They shall 

Vast Tense. 

Singular. Vluzal. 

I should. We should. 

Thoa shouldst. You should. 

He shonld. They should. 



Pseeen 
Singular. 

IwilL 
Thou wilt 
He will 


it Tense. 

Plural. 

WewilL 
VouwilL 
They wilL 


Past 

Singular. 

I would. 
Thou wouldst 
He would. 


Tense. 

Plural. 

We would. 
You would. 
They would. 



Present Tense. 
Singulaz. Plural. 

I may. We may. 

Thou mayst. You may. 

He may. They may. 

Past Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I might. We might. 

Thou mightst. You might. 

He might. They might, 

CAN. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I can. We caxL 

Tbou ooDst You csoi. 

He csfln. Thef^f casi. 
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Past T«iiM. 

Singiilai. Pluval. 

I oould. We oould. 

Thou oooldit. Yon oould. 

He could. They oould. 



Slngulur. Pluval. 

I must We must. 

Thou must You must 

He must They must 

OUORT. 

Singulair. Pluval. 

I ought We ought 

Thou oughtest You ought 

He ought They ought 

If Ota.— Ought is the past of to ow«| but it is now used as 
a pvesent. When it is required to express a past tense, the 
verb that follows ^must be put in the past tenae : as, You 
ought to have settled your affairs. Let is a tvanaitlTe T6vb| 
and undergoes no ol&ange. 

The Present Tense expresses what is going on 
at the present time : as^ The sun shmea ; I vnite. 

note. — It is neoessary that we should make a few temarks 
on these distinctions of time, or the learner will hardly be able to 
make himself master of them. The pvesent tense has the 
three following forms : — 

1. — The Indefinite Fovm: as, James toritet. 

2.— The PvogvesslTe or Inoonplete Fovm: as, James w 

8.—- The Bmpliatio Fovm: as, James (ioei Krife. 

. The Fresent Indefinite Tense is variously 

usedy as the subjoined examples .mil ^^^« ^^* >^ 
emplojed to denote habit t «&» ^^«^ iw«w; *^ 
represent pa&t aotions as pv^lMtW ^du»&i "^^^ 
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veers to the north ; to signify the failure : as, The 

school re-opens in August next. It is also used of what 
a writer has stated in his works, whether he be living or 
dead : as. Goldsmith says — 

** Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that Uttle long." 

The Past Tenia represents an action or event 
as past or finished : as, John broke the table. 

Hole. — This tense has three forms, and is varionsly em- 
ployed. It is indeiliiite : as, I prcUted him ; progre«elTe 
or incomplete : as, I w<u praising him ; empluttio : as, 

I did pradse Idm, The uses of this tense are these : — 

1.— To show that something took plaoe in the past : as, " God 
sent His Son into the world.*' 

2. — ^To indicate what was oustemary at a previons period : as, 
He wrote daily, that is, he uted to vsriU daily. 

8. — It also stands for the past incomplete or progresslTe : 

as. While He yet spake, that is, was speaking. 

The Fntnre Tense implies that the action is 
yet to come : as, I wiU see you next week. 

note. — ^This tense is formed by the two aautiliary verbs, 
shall and will. It is also used in the three following forms : — 

1.— The Indefinite Form : as, I skaU run. 

2.-— The ProgressiTO Form : as, I skatt he runmng, 

8.— -The BmplMtio Form : as, I toiR run, 

THE TB&EE SECOMDJL&T TENSES. 

In addition to the three natural divisions of time, 
we hare the following secondary tenaea ; — 
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The Preseilt Perfeol Tenia, which desoribeB 
an action as Just finished and cenneeted with 

time preeent : as, John has broken the window. 

Hole. — ^The aiULillaxj verb hiKW Is required to fonn the 
peiftot teaae, and is also used in the piogreesive form : as, 
We have beei^ nading. 

The Plnpeiftet Tenie indicates that o&e action 
was finished before another action took place : as. He 
had learnt his lesson before the master came. 

If ote.— The plvpMfeot tense has a piogiessiT« as well 
as the common foim: as, He had hem teimtii^ his lesson. 
The formation of this tense requires had. 

The Fntore Perfect Tense denotes that an 

action will be accomplished at a certain time m the 
future, or before another future action takes place : as, 
The professor toill have concluded his course of lectures 
before the vacation. 

Xote. — ^Thls tense oan also be used in the progressfve form : 
asy The professor ^oill have beei^ condudhg hk course of lectures. 
Shall baTO and will lutTO are the signs of the future 
potfoot ionae. 



IV.—] 

MTumber shows whether the verb is* in the 
■tngnlar or plwal fonna Verbs, like nouns, have 
two numbers, the singular and the plural:- as, 
I love, he lovee, they love. Only the verb to be has 
distinct forms for the pliural. 

v.— PE&SOK. 

Tenon ia appMed to the mo AS&A<1 l«m cJl *^^^ 
wurb, and indicates whether t\io B^^ee^BLSt i>s&««^ ^^^"^ 
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thing about himself about the peraon addieasedi or 
oonoeming some other peraon or thing. 

▼erbs have tbree persons, first, seoond, and 

tUfd peraon : as, I advue, thou advisest, he admati. 

Hole.— The second and third person slngialas ara 

distinguished by terminations. The seocmd person l^ost or st: 
as, Thou ^nk-est; thou like-H; the third person hj Uf 9Mf 
6th : as, HejMYNM-^, he iMiA-e*, be taU>etk. 



The amdliary, or helping Terbs, are joined 
to the principal verbs in order to assist in the 
formation of their voice, tense, and mode. They are, 

be, do, have, shall, will, may, can, mnst. 

Be, do, have, and will, are also used as 
principal verbs, that is, when they are not joined 
with other verbs : as, He w foolish ; they do these 
things. 

JLUXILIA&T TEBBS EXPLJLIirED. 

Be is used to indicate existences 
Have is used to mdicate posiFession. 
Do is used to indicate actions 

SEay denotes liberty, permission, or destee : 

as, I may leave ; May the family be happy. ^ 

Can denotes power or ability \ ^^ Tl^l boy 
ax9 run, that is, be iB able to run. 
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HKlIStj which has no variation, implies present 
necessity: as, We must go. It is often used in 
the perfect tense : as, I must have explained that 
matter. 

Will is the Saxon willan, which means ''to 
determine, to resolve." In the first person slngnlar 
and plural, will implies resolntion or promis" 

Ing : as. We toUl not allow you to go ; "I wUl make 
of thee a great nation." In the second and third 
person, wUl mostly foretells 8 as, Pimishment vfUl 
overtake the guilty. 

Shall, m the first person, indicates faturity: 
as, I shaU sail for America; We shall change our 
residence. In the second and third persons, shall 

denotes a command, promise or threat: as, 

" Thou shalt not steal ;" " They shall be recompensed ;" 
"He shall surely die." When used interrogatively, 
shall and will undergo a change of meaning: as, 
**WUl ye also gol" implies intention; Shall I preach 1 
has reference to the will of another whose sanction is 
required. 

Be and do are auxiliaries of form. 
Be is also the auxiliary of TOice. 

May, can, must, should, and would, are 

auxiliaries of mode- 
Shall, will, and have, are auxiliaries of tense. 

note.— The audiliary Texbs were ot^^a&sSScs ^»r^ ^a^ 
distinct and independent verba, end nt«c^ IO^qnr^Vs "^ 
iiUUiiUr; having to omitted : as, VTo vsfx^ ^^ ^'^^S: ^^^ 
pHmitive dgniftoAtion of may ia to be obXe, «iA\Xi\»»^ ^»» '***^ 
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sense as that which oan now bears: as, ''They shall may do 
it" (Fortescue.) " We may not see the man's face, ezoept onr 
youngest brother be with us." (Gen. xliv. 26.) 

rO&MJLTIOM or THE MODES AMD 

TENSES. 

In the Indicative and the Subjunctive Mode 

the present tense is denoted by do J the past tense, by 
did; the perfect, by have ; the pluperfect, by had; 
the future tense, by shall or will ; the figure perfect, 

by shall have or will have. In the potential 

mode the present tense is indicated by may^ can^ or 
must ; the past tense, by might, COUld, WOUld, 

or should ; the perfect, by may have, can have, 
or mast have; the pluperfect, by might have, 
could have, would have, or should have. 

Conjugation denotes the putting of a 
Verb through all its different Modes, 
Tenses, Numbers, and Persons, either In 
the Active or Passive Toice. 

Hole. — Conjugation is from the Latin cor^uffore, and 
means ** to yoke or join together." 

The principal parts of a verb are the 

present tense, past tense, and past parti- 
ciple. 

The Verb TO BE conjugated as a 

Principal Verb. 

Indicative Mode. 

Pxesent Tense. 
Singulai. Pliual. 

I am. We are. 

2^ou art You «te. 

^e Jk They ate. 
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Slngulur. 

I was. 
Thou wMt 
Ue WM. 


Past T«iis«. 

Pluval. 

We were. 
You were. 
They were. 


Slngulur. 

IshaUbe. 
Thou wilt be. 
HewiUbe. 


Futuie TmuM: 

Pliual. 

We shall be. 
YouwlUbe. 
They will be. 


Singulai. 

I have been. 
Thou bast beexL 
He has been. 


Peifeot Tame. 

Pliual. 

We have been. 
You have been. 
They have been. 



Plupaifaot Tense. 
Slngulur. Pliual. 

I had been. We had been. 

Thou hadst been. You had been. 

He had been. They had been. 

Fatme Peifect Tense. 

Singnlai. Pliual. 

I shall have been. We shall have been. 

Thou wilt have been. You will have been. 

He will have been. They will have been, 



Pctentlal Mede. 

Present Tense. 
SIngnlav. Pluial. 

I may, can, or must be. We may, can, or must be. 

Thou majrst, canst, or most be. Vou may, can, or must be. 
He may, can, or must be. They may, can, or must be. 



Past Tense. 



Singnlai. 

I might, could, would, or 

should be. 
Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, 

or shouldst be. 
He mifbt, ooold, would, or 
abould be. 



Pluial. 

We might, could, would, or 

should be. 
You mi^hti, owjJA, ^ooiA^ ^a 

TViej xcA^^, «sv>JA> n«^>Si.^> 



«». 
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Peifect Tense. 

Singular. Pluval. 

I may, can, or must have We may, can, or must have 

been. been. 

Thou mayst; canst, or must You may, can, or must have 

have been. been. 

He may, can, , or must have They may, can, or must have 

been. been. 

Plnpeifect Tense. 
Singnlai. Pliual. 

I might, could, would, or We might, could, would, or 
should have been. should have been. 

Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, You might, could, would, or 
or shquldst have been. should have been. 

He might, could, would, or They might, could, would, or 
should have been. should have been. 

Conditional or Subjonctive Mode. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

If I be. If we be. 

If thou be. If you be. 

If he be. If they be. 

Past Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

If I were. If we were. 

If thou wert If you were. 

If he were. If they were. 

Imperative Mode. 

Singular. Plural. 

Let me be. Let us be. 

Be, or be thou. Be, or be you. 

Let him be. Let them be. 



Infinitive Mode. 

Present Tense. Perfect Tense. 

To be. To have been. 

Participles. 

I^<0Meat or Incwaiplete, Past or Complele. Y«vSmX.« 

Beings Been. TaANVa%\»«Bu 
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P&OO&ESSITE rO&M. 

Indicative Mode. 

Pxesent Teni«. 



SingnlM. 

I am being. 
Thou art being. 
He is being. 



Pliual. 

We are being. 
You are being. 
They are hciag. 



Sfngulai. 

I was being. 
Thou wast being. 
He was being. 



Past Tense. 



Pluial. 

We were being. 
You were being. 
They were bei^. 



Conditional or Subjunctive Mode. 

Past Tense. 



Singulai. 

If I were being. 
If thou wert being. 
If he were being. 



Pliual. 

If we were being. 
If you were being. 
If they were being. 



Conjugation of the Begular Transitive 

Verb JLDVISE. 

JLCTITE VOICE. 



Indicative Mode. 

Present Tense. 



Singnlav. 

I advise. 
Thou advisest. 
He advises. ■ 



Singnlav. 

I advised. 
Tboa advisedst. 
Bemdriited* 



Past Tense. 



Plnval. 

We advise. 
You advise. 
They advise. 
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Fiitiur« T«iise. 

Singnlai. Pluval. 

I shall or will advise. We shall or will advise. 

Thou shalt or wilt advise. You shall or will advise. 

He shall or will advise. They shaU or will adviseu 

Peifeot Tense. 

Slngulai. Pluval. 

I have advised. We have advised. 

Thou hast advised. You have advised. 

He has advised. They have advised. 

Plvpeifect Tense. 

SinguUu. Pliual. 

I had advised. We had advised. 

Thou hadst advised. You had advised. 

He had advised. They had advised. 

Failure Peifeot Tense. 

Singnlat. Pliual. 

I shall or will have advised. We shall or will have advised. 

Thou shalt or wilt^have advised. You sh all or will have advised. 

He shaU or will have advised. They shall or wUl have advised. 

Potential Mode. 

present Tense. 

Singnlai. Plnial. 

I may, can, or must advise. We may, can, or must advue. 

Thou mayst, canst, or must You may, can, or must advise. 

advise. 

He may, can, or most advise. They may, can, or must advisa 

Past Tense. 

Singnlai. Plnial. 

I might, could, would, or should We might, could, wouldy or 

advise. Aould advise. 

Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, Yon might, could, would, or 

or shouldst advise. should advise. 

He might, could, would, or They might, could, would^or 

i^ould advise. should advise. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singnlai. Plnial. 

I may, can, or must have We majL can, or must have 

advised. advised. 

Thou mayst, canst, or must You may, can, or must have 

have advised. advised. 

Jae may, can, or must have T\iey mvy, oasi, ox xonsk. \as<9« 

Mdvised. adv\&Qdu 
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Pl«p«if«ot T«iui«. 

Singulai. Pluval. 

I might, oould, would, or should We might, could, would, or 

have advised. shoidd have advised. 

Thou mightst, oouldst, wouldst, You might, could, would, or 

or ehouldst have advised. should have advised. 

He might, could, would, or They might, oould, would, or 

wouldst have advised. should have advised. 

Conditional or Snbjanotive Mode. 

Px6s«nt Tense. 
Sfngulai. Pluval. 

If I advise. , If we advise. 

If thou advise. If you advise. 

If he advise. If they advise. 

Past Tense. 
Singnlsi. Pluval. 

If I advised. If we advised. 

If thou advisedst. If you advised. 

H he advised. If they advised. 

Future Tense. 
Singulav. Pluval. 

If I shall or will advise. If we shall or will advise. 

If thou shalt or wilt advise. If you shall or will advise. 
If he shalt -or will advise. If they shall or will advise. 

Pevfect Tense. 
Singulav. Pluval. 

If I have advised. If we have advised. 

If thou have advised. If you have advised. 

If he have advised. If they have advised. 

Plupevfeot Tense. 
Singulav. Pluval. 

If I had advised. If we had advised. 

If thou hadst advised. If you had advised. 

If he had advised. If they had advised. 

Futuve Pevfeot Tense. 
Singulav. Pluval. 

If I shall or tdll have advised. If we shall or will have advised. 

If thou shalt or wilt have If you. «!b»ML at ^ri^ \«a^ 

advised. sAn^bq^* .. 

i/ be BbaU or wfll have li tiie^ ^J^mSV ^ ^''^^ ^'^^'^ 
advked, «^LN^BA^u 
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ImperatiTe Mode. 

Singular. Plural. 

Adyise, or advise thotu Advise, or advise yoo. | 

I 

Infinitive Mode. i 

Pxesent. Peifeot. 

To advise. To have advised. 

Participles. 

Pxesent or Incomplete. Perfect. 

Advising. Having advised. 

When we wish to show that the action is still going 
on, we use what is called the progressive or COn- 
tinnons form of the verb, and this is efifected by 
simply placing the present participle after the 
verb to be : as, I am advising. 

When the principal verb is accompanied by the 
auxiliary verb do for the purpose of laying greater 
stress upon an assertion, it is called the emphatic 
form of the verb : a&,l do advise; I did vrrite, 

A Passive Verb is formed by placing the past 
participle of a transitive verb after the verb to 
be : as, / am. Now, take the past participle of 

the transitive verb to advise, and put it after / am, 
and it becomes passive : as, / am advised. 

ADVISE. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 

Indicative Mode. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I am advised. We are advised. 

TboQ art adviaed. You axe sANiaedL 

Sid ia advised. They axe syd^naedL. 
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I WM advised. 

Tlxia 

Bib 



I diaU be adHnd. 
Tlioa wilt be adyiaed. 
He win be advind. 



I have been 

Thou hast been advised. 

He has been advised. 



Flwml. 

We were advised. 
Ton were advised. 
Thej were advised. 



Wlwtmlm 

We shaU be advised. 
Ton will be advised. 
They will be advised. 



Flwml. 

We have been advised. 
Yon have he&i advised. 
They have been advised. 



Fl«p«ife€t Tease. 

Plwml. 

I had been advised. We had been advised. 

Thon hadst been advised. Ton had been advised. 

He had been advised. They had been advised. 



Feifeot 

Flwml. 

I shall have been advised. We shall have been advised. 

Thoa wilt have been advised. Yon will have been advised. 

He will have been advised. They will have been advised. 



Potential Mode. 



Slngvlav. Fliual. 

I may, can, or must be advised. We may, can, or must be 

advised. 

Thoa majTst, canst, or must be Yon may, can, or mnst be 

advised. advised. 

He may, can, or most be Th^ may, can, or must be 

aaviaed. advised. 

Fast Tsnse. 

WngnlST. Fluisl. 

I might, could, would, or should We might, oould, would or 

be advised. would be advised. 

Thou mightst, eouldst, wouldst. You might, oould, would, or 

or shouldst be advised. t^ioraXjWj^ «i&csfSain^ 

He might, oould, would^ or T\i07 mV^V wsoiV^^^^^ 

jSoo/d be advised. iSdox^^^ii^ %^-rosA. 
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Peifect Tense. 

SinguUu. Plwral. 

I may, can, or must have been We may, can, or must have 

advised. been advised. 

Thou mayst, canst, or must have You may, can, or must have 

been advised. been advised. 

He may, can, or must have They may, can, or must have 

been advised. been advised. 

Plupeifeot Tense. 

SinguUu. Plnval. 

I might, could, would, or should We might, could, would, (ur 

have been advised. should have been advised. 

Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or Tou might, could, would, or 

shouldst have been advised. should have been advised. 

He might, could, would, or should They might, could, would, or 

have been advised. should have been advised. 



Conditional or SabJancUve Mode. 

Present Tense. 
Singnlar. Plural. 

If I be advised. If we be advised. 

If thou be advised. If you be advised. 

If he be advised. If they be advised. 

PMt Tense. 
Singnlar. Plnral. 

If I were advised. If we were advised. 

If thou wert advised. If you were advised. 

If he were advised. If they were advised. 

Fntnre Tense. 
Singnlar. Plnral. 

If I shall or will be advised. If we shall or will be advised. 

If thou shalt or wilt be advised. If yon shall or will be advised. 
If he shall or will be advised. If they shall or will be advised. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singnlar. Plnral. 

If I have been advised. If we have been advised. 

If thou have been advised. If you have been advised. 

If he have been advised. If they have been advised. 

Plnperfect Tense. 
Singnlar. Plnral. 

If I had been advised. If we had been advised. 

jy tboa bad been advised. If you \i8A 'beea «A«nai^ 

J/ be bad been advised. If they \i«yaL \)^n. »AN\aedu 
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Failure Peifect Tense. 
Bingulat. Pliual. 

If I ahall or will haye been If we shall or will have been 
advised advised. 

If thon shalt or wilt have been If you shall or will have been 
advised. advisid. 

If he shall or will have been If they shall or will have been 
advised. advised. 



Imperative Mede. 

Singular. Plnial. 

Be advised, or be thou advised. Be advised, or be you advised. 

Infinitive Mode. 

Pxesent Tense. Perfect Tense. 

To be advised. To have been advised. 

Participles. 

Pxesetit or Znoomplete. Past or Complete. Perfeot. 

Being advised. Advised. Having been advised. 

The Passive Voice has a progressive form, 

but its use is confined to the present and past 

tenses of the indicative, and the past tense of 

the subjunctive mode, as exemplified below : — 

Indicative Mode. 

Present Tense. 
Sinsniu. Plnral. 

I am being advised. We are being advised. 

Thou art being advised. You are being advised. 

He is bdng advised. They are being advised. 

Past Tense. 
Sinsniar. PlonJlm 

I was being advised. "We -wet^^w&si^ %Arf«RA. 

Thou wast being advised. You Nret^XisMi ^^'^^J^. 

He woM being ad\ised. TVie^ 'W«»'V»Va% %oi!n»»»* 
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Conditional or SnbJunctiTe Mode. 

Past Tense. 
Singnlar. Plural. 

If I were being advised. If we were being advised. 

If thou wert being advised. If you were being advised. 
If he were being advised. If they were being advised. 

A verb is said to be in the interrogative form 
when it is used to ask qnestions: as, *'Lovea 

thou me V 

A verb is said to be in the negative form when 

it is used for the purpose of densring S as, He did not 

attend. 

When verbs form their past tense and perfect 

participle by adding ed to the present, or d only if 
the verb ends in e, they are called regular verbs: 

as, walk, walked, walked ; live, lived, lived. 

Verbs which do not form their past tcnse or 
perfect participle, or both according to the fore- 
going rule, are designated irregular verbs: as, 

tmite, wrote, written. 

Note. — Such verbs as require d or ed to make the past 
tense are called weak Texbs, and verbs of the modem 
conjugation. Those verbs which form their past tense by a 
change or modification in the word are designated strong 
▼erbs, and yerbs of the old conjugation: as, ring, rang; 
bite, bit. In the former of these two examples, the i in ring is 
changed into a in rang, and in the second, the i in bite is long, 
and iabitia modified by being made short 

In addition to the weak and strong verbs 

there are two other classes of verbs, known as COll" 

tracted, and mixed verbs. 
Contracted Verbs are sub^^^<&^ m^^ \7kq 
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1. — Such as have no change of form in the 
present and past tenses : as, cut, ctu. 

2. — Such as make the past tense by changing 
d into t : as, lend, lent. 

Blixed VerbS) as the name imports, are such as 
partake of the Strong TOrbs by a change of the 
▼owely and also of the weak verbs by having d 
or t added to them : as, tell, told. 



I&&EOULA& VERBS. 

Irregular Verbs are divided into the following 
classes : — 

I. — ^Verbs in which there is no change in the 

present tense, past tense, and perfect parti- 
ciple. To this class belong the following : — 

Pvesent. Past. Peifect Participle. 

Buist 

Cast 

Cost 

Cut 

Hit 

Huit 

Let 

Put 

Bid 

Set 

Shred 

Shut 

SpUt 

Spread 

Sweat 

Thrust 

IL— Verbs in which the paa\\«naM ^aA'^wSft«^. 
parUciple have the same €oxm« '^>^^ ^'^ ^^"^ 

following : — 



biurst 


buist. 


cast 


cast. 


cost 


cost 


cut 


cut. 


hit 


hit. 


hurt 


hurt. 


let 


let. 


put 


put. 


lid 


rid. 


set 


set. 


shred 


shred. 


shut 


shut 


spUt 


split. 


spread 


spread 


sweat 


sweat. 


thrust 


thrust. 
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Present. 
Abide 

Behold 

Bend 

Bereave 

Beseech 

Bind 

Bleed 

Bless 

Breed 

Bring 

Build 

Buy 

Catch 

Cling 

Creep 

Deal 

Feed 

Feel 

Find 

Flee 

Fling 

Grind 

Hear 

Hold 

Keep 

Lay 

Lead 

Leave 

Lend 

Lose 

Make 

Meet 

Pay 

Bead 

Bend 

Say 

Seek 

Sell 

Send 

Shine 

Shoe 

Shoot 

Sleep 

SUde 
~ Speed 
Spend 
8pm 



Past. 


Peifect Participle. 


abode 


abode. 


beheld 


beheld. 


bent 


bent. 


bereft 


bereft 


besought 


besought. 


bound 


bound. 


bled 


bled. 


blessed 


blessed. 


bred 


bred. • 


brought 


brought. 


built 


bnilt 


bought 


bought. 


caught 


cau^t. 


clung 


clung. 


crept 


crept. 


dealt 


dealt 


fed 


fed. 


felt 


felt 


fought 


fought 


found 


found. 


fled 


fled. 


flung 


flung. 


ground 


ground. 


heard 


heard. 


held 


held. 


kept 


kept 


laid 


laid. 


led . 


led. 


left 


left 


lent 


lent 


lost 


lost 


made 


made. 


met 


met 


paid 


paid. 


read 


read. 


rent 


rent 


said ' 


said. 


Bought 


sought 


sold 


sold. 


sent 


sent 


shone 


shone. 


shod 


shod. 


shot 


shot. 


slept 


slept 


sUd 


slid. 


sped 


sped. 


spent 
spilt 
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Present. 


Past. 


Peifect Paxtiolple 


Stand 


stood 


stood. 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck. 


String 
Teach 
TeU 


strung 
taught ' 
told 


strung, 
taught, 
told. 


Think 
Weep 
Win 


thought 

wept 

won 


thought. 

wept. 

won. 


Wind 


wound 


wound. 


Wring 


wrung 


wrung. 



III. — ^Verbfi in which the present tense, past 

ense, aud perfect participle differ from each 
ther with regard to form. The list is as follows : — 



Present. 


Past. 


Peifect Participle. 


Arise 


MTOSe 


axisen. 


Begin 


began 


begun. 


Blow 


blew 


blown. 


Break 


broke 


broken. 


Choose 


chose 


chosen. 


Crow 


crew 


crowed. 


Dare, to venture 


durst 


dared. 


Do 


did 


done. 


Draw 


drew 


drawn. 


Dress 


dressed 


drest. 


Drink 


drank 


drunk. 


Drive- 


drove 


driven. 


Eat 


ate 


eaten. 


Fall 


fell 


fallen. 


Fly ^ 


flew 


flown. 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken. 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen. 


Give 


gave 


given. 


Grave 


graved 


graven. 


Grow 
Hew 


grew 
hewed 


grown, 
hewn. 


Know 


knew 


known. 


Lie 


lay 


lain. 


Mow 


m6wed 


mown. 


Ride 


rode 


ridden. 


Hise 


rose 


risen. 


Bive 


rived 


tlN«CU 


See 


saw 


«iMiix. 


Sew 


sewed 


«e^rY^ 


Shake 


shook 


^tkSfi&fiiC^ 
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Pvesent. 


Past. 


Peifeot Paxtic^le 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven. 


Show 


showed 


shown. 


SinV 


sank 


sunk. 


Slay 


slew 


slain. 


Smite 


smote 


smitten. 


Steal 


stole 


stolen. 


Strive 


strove 


striven. 


Take 


took 


taken. 


Tear 


tore 


torn. 


Thrive 


throve 


thriven. 


Throw 


threw 


thrown. 


Tread 


trod 


trodden. 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen. 


Wear 


wore 


worn. 


Weave 


wove 


woven. 


Write 


wrote 


wntten. 



rV. — ^Yerbs in which the past tense, or perfect 

participle, or bcth, have twc fcnns:— 

Peifect Participle. 

awaked. 

borne, 
bom. 

beaten, or beat, 
bidden, 
bitten, or bit. 
burnt. 

chidden, or chid, 
cleft, or doven. 
dad, or clothed, 
curst. 

dug, or digged, 
forgotten, or forgot, 
gotten, or got. 
hanged, or hung, 
hidden, or hid. 
knitted, or knit, 
loaded, or laden, 
quit, 
rung. 

sawed, or sawn. 
sodden. 

sheared, or shorn. 
Bhrunk. 
sung. 



Present. 


Past. ! 


Awake 


awakedy or awoke 


Bear, to ca/rry 


bore, or bare 


Bear, to bring forth bore, or bare 


Beat 


beat 


Bid 


bid, or bade 


Bite 


bit 


Bum 


burned, or burnt 


Chide 


chid 


Oleave 


cleft, or clove 


Clothe 


dothed 


Curse 


cursed, or curst 


Big 


dug, or digged 


Forget 


forgot 


Get 


got 


Hang 


hanged, or hung 


Hide 


hid 


Knit 


knitted, or knit 


Load 


loaded 


Quit 


quit, or quitted 


Ring 


rang, or rung 


Saw 


sawed 


Seethe 


seethed, or sod 


Shear 


sheared 


Shiink 


shrank, or shrunk 


Sing 


aamf^, or sung 
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Sit 

Sling 

Slink 

SUt 

Sow 

Spdak 

Spin 

Spit 

Spring 

Sting 

S^ 

Stride 

Strike 

String 

Strew, or strow 

Swear 

Swell 

Swim 

Swing 

Work 



8»t 

slang, or slung 

slank, orslmik 

slitted, or slit 

sowed 

wpdke, or spake 

span, or spun 

spat, or spit 

sprang, or sprang 

stang, or stung 

stank, or stunk 

strode, or strid 

struck 

Strang, or strung 

strewed, or strowed 

swore, or sware 

swelled 

swam, or swum 

swang, or swung 

wnm^t 



PMfeot Vwtteiyto. 

sitten, or sat. 

slung. 

slunk. 

slitted, or slit 

sown, or sowed. 

spoken. 

spun. 

spitten, or spit. 

sprung. 

stung. 

stunk, 

striddoL 

struck, or striokoL 

strung. 

strown, strewed, or strowed. 

sworn. 

swollen, or swoln. 

swum. 

swung. 

wroughtf, or worked. 



v.— Yerhs in Which the pM«ent tense and 

perfect participle have the same fcrm : — 



Come 

Hun 



comek 

run. 



DEFECTnn: verbs. 

Defective Verbs are deficient in some of the 

modes and tenses S as, can, could, <ko. 

To the dass of defective verbs belong the 
following : — 

Past, 
oould. 



Present. 
Can 



Peifeot Paxtiotple. 



May 

Must. 

Ought 

Shall 

wm 

Wis, wot 
Worth. 



might. 



Quoth, 
should, 
would, 
wist. 



Dight 
Hight 



-^^^cg^ 



\o 
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Highti from the obsolete verb h4Ucm, signifies named, oar called. 

Dighty adomedf is a defectiye participle. 

Wotthf from the Saxon weosthan, "to caase to be or 
become," is now used only in the phrases, Woe teorth the 
day ; woe toorth the man ; in each of which the verb is in 
the impezatiye mode : Woe be to the day ; woe hetoibe 
man. 

Onght, the past tense of to owe, is now used as a pseeent. 

In the use of this verb past time can only be expressed by 
putting the following verb into the past : ai^ You ought to 
hevoe paid your respects. 

Qnothy said, moves in a narrow sphere, being used only in first 
and third person singular, and invariably precedes its 
subject : as, Quoth I ; quoth he. 

Tolepty past participle, from the Saxon ge-dypcan, denotes caUed. 

m^ERSOHAL ITE&BS. 

Impersonal Verbs admit of being used only in 
the third person singular, and always have the 
pronoun it fo^ their nominative: as, It mows; 

it rains. 

Note. — ^Thiase three verbs me-lietS| it jpleaaea me; na- 
thinks, it seems tome; meseems, it seems to me, are, properly 
speaking, impersonal Texbs. The last is also used in the past 
tense : as, meseemed, it seeined to me. 



ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is that part of speeoh whioh 
is nsed to qualify a Verb, an Adjective, 

or anotlier Adverb : as, Jamea rmxa weU ; he is a 
^^!i^^ pious man ; too late. 
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Note.— In the first example the verb mna is qualified 
by the adverb well; in the second, the adjective pious is 
qnalified by the adverb most; and in the third, there are 
two adTorbSy the former qualifying the latter. 

Adverbs are divided into different classes aocording 
to their signification. Thus: — 

1.— Adverbs of Time, whether present, 

past, or fitture. To this class belong the following : — 
Afresh, after, afterwards, again, ago, already, always, 
anew, anon, awhile, before, betimes, by-andrby, covvtinually, 
contimuyusly, daily, directly, early, eftsoons, erewhile, erst, 
ever, formerly, fortnightly, generally, hereafter, hereupon, 
hourly, immediately, late, lately, long, m.onthly, mostly, 
never, next, not yet, now, nouhardays, often, once, seldom, 
sometimes, soon, then, thereafter, thereupon, to-day, to- 
morrow, toeeJdy, when, whilom,, while,, whilst, yearly, 
yesterday, yestreen. 

Note. — ^Though %oKiit and wKiUt are used in the same sense, 
the latter word is the snperlatiTO degree of the former. 
The words yesterday, yestreen, to-day, and to-morrow, are really 
nouns, but are used alone, a preposition bein^ understood. 
Thus, I received notice yesterday, that is, durvng yesterdi^. 
In such instances the word may be oonsidered as used ad- 
Torbially. 

2. — Adverbs of Tltijoe l— Aboard, above, after, 
ahead, anywhere, apart, around, ashore, aside, away, back, 
backward, backwards, before, behind, below, beneath, beyond, 
dcum, dwmward, dofwnwards, elsewhere, everywhere, far, 
f(yrth, forward, fro, hence, here, hither, in, left, near, 
nowhere, off, out, right, round, sidewards, thence, there, 
thither, to, to-and-fro, underneath, unto^ ttp^ u^gMsatd^ 
upwards, whence, where, foA^itTier, rndk, w^Kviw^ MnJtX*fiN».> 
yonder. 
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3. — AdTerbs of Degree: — Almost^ altogether^ 
enovghy especially, exceedingly, excessively, extremely, 
gready, highly, least, less, more, most, nearly, only, qtUte, 
rather, scarcely, too, very. 

4.— Adverbs of ^XLBlMtY Z--Aburidantly, enr 
tirdy, enough, too much, little, much, parity, somewhat, dx, 

5. — Adverbs of Order : — First, or Jlrstly, 

secondly, thirdly, fourthly, ffthly, lastly, finally, dsc. 

6. — Adverbs of Number : — Once, twice, thrice, 
often, seldom, 

7.— Adverbs of Qnality or Manner ^-" 

Aloud, well, ill, wisdy, foolishly, badly, dowly ; with a 
multitude of others formed £rom adjectives and 
participles by adding ly, or by the change of le in- 
to ly : as, hold, boldly ; able, ably. 

Note. — AdJectiTes which end in y with a consonant before 
it, change the y into i before adding ly: as, hasty ^ hastily, 
AdJectiTes temiinating in le, change the e into y : as, noble, 
nobly. There are, however, deviations from this rule : as, sole, 
solely ; whole, wholly, 

8.— Adverbs of AfELrmation : — Certainly, 

truly, verily, doubtless, undoubtedly, indeed, really, surdy, 
aye, yea, yes. 

9.— Adverbs of Negation z—N^ay, no, not, not 

at all, by no means, in no toise, 

10.— Adverbs of Donbt or Contingency r— 

Perhaps, peraduenture, probably, perchance, ike, 

11.— Adverbs of Inference &—i7<mc«, thence, 

wA^nce, accardtnglp, ther^ore^ why^ wherefort 
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12.— Adverbs of Intenrogation :— iTou;, why^ 

oherefore, whether , when, whence^ where^ loherem, where- 
oithy whereby, wherewithal. 

Adverbial Phrases are made up of several 
^ords which are used as adverbs* Such are : ^y 7k> 
rveans, in general, upon the whole, at least, at once, at 
rresevU, at random, in future, hy little and little, by all 
possible means, with great difficulty, hy and hy, wm and 
hen, of necessity, of course, in the very toorst manner 
yossible, in the dark, at large, upside down, at cross 
mrposes, peU-mdl, topsy-turvy. 

Note. — Some words appear to be used both as adTOvbs 
ind prepositions, and the learner often finds it a difficolt task 
x> distingQish the one from the other. If this ambiguous part of 
ipeech is not followed by an objective case, expressed or under- 
itood, it must be considered an advevb ; but eiiould it gorevn 
in objective case it is a preposition: as, "Wherewithal 
Qiall I come hrfort the Lordf * (Mioah v^) In this example the 
g^ord before is a preposition, governing Lord in tiie objective 
sase. " You teU me what I knew hefortJ* (Diyden.) Here the 
iTord before is an adverb, because it does not govern an objective 
jase eitiier expressed or understood. 

TABLE or ADVBRBS. 

1.— Time When. 

2. — Place Here. 

8. — ^Degree Greatly. 

4. — Quantity Much. 

5. — Order Secondly. 

6. — Number Once. 

7. — Quality or Manner Slowly. 

8. — ^Afl&rmative Yes. 

9. — Negative Not. 

10. — ^Doubt or Contingency PetViJM^^. 

11. — ^Inference .^Waswtocfe* 

12. — Interrog&tiYe ."Wtq* 
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COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

Some adverbs are compared by er and est : as, 

soon, sooner, soonest; often, oftener, oftenest; but the 
greater number are compared by more and most 8 as, 
charmmgly, more charmmgly, most chxirmingly. 



Adverbs Irregularly Compared. 



PosiUTe. 


OompazatiTe. 


SnpevIatiT«. 


Badly, evilly, ill 


worse 


worst. 


Far 


farther 


farthest. 


Forth 


further 


furthest 


Late 


later 


latest 


Little 


less 


least 


Much 


more 


most 


Nigh, near 


nearer 


nearest^ next 



Ratheiy from rathe, early, is a comparative adjective, and 
signifies earliev. It is now used adTerbially. 

▼ezy is used as an adverb, but is in fact an adjectlTe, signifying 
real or true : as, <' Very God of very God.'' The adverbial 
form of ^iery is Terily. 

No is an adjectlTe when followed by a noun: as. That hoj 
pays no attention to his teacher. Ersty first, formerly, b 
the snperlatiTe of ere, hrfore, which has no posiiive 
degree. 

Lief, comparative, lieyer, gladly, mUingVy, is defeotlTe, having 
no superlative. It occurs in familiar language: as, I had as 
lirf go as remain. 

Some words are used both as adjectiTes and fidTerba: as, 

fMich (adj.) time has been wasted. ''It is much (adT.) better 
to give than to receive.*' 

The adverb early is thus compared : ea/rly, eaHier, earlietk 
In poetiy, too, some other adverbs in ly are compared by er 
and eat : as, glacUier, Some JELdTerba do uoX. «jd;sEa\> ^ ^om.- 
pariaon : as, now, then, whert. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

JL Preposition genres to mark the po- 
lon of one word in relation to another, 
1 requires after it either a Noun, 
moun, Verb, or Adjective: as, The man 

% the house. The word in is the preposition, 

shows the relation of the noun house to the 

Xkm He smote his servant on the cheek. In this 

)ence the {Apposition on marks the relation of 

act of smiting to the word cheek. The soldier 

stained vnth blood. With is the preposition, 

mdioates the relation of the attribute Stained 

>lood. 

Note.— The velations chiefly indicated by pxepositions 
those of place, time, and causality. This relation 
)ted by the preposition may be between two nonns, a noun 
a Tevbi and also between a noun and an adJectiTe. 





A List of 


Prepositions. 




laft 


around 


between 


In 


ve 


aslant 


betwixt 


inside 


at 


astride 


beyond 


into 


>8S 


at 


but 


Hear 


wu 


athwart 


by 


next 


•e 


atween 


Conoemlng 


nigh 


r 


atwixt 


considering 


Of 


inst 


Bating 


Down 


off 


« 


before 


during 


on 


d 


behind 


Ere 


opposite 


dst 


below 


except 


over 


)ng 


beneath 


excepting 


outaidA 


)ng8t 


beside 


Fox 




It 


besides 


from. 


^^^80» 
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A List of Prepositions — Gontmued. 



Regarding 

respecting 
round 

Save 

sinoe 



Through 

throughout 

tiU 

to 

toward 



towards upon 

Unto With 

under within 

underneath wijbhout 

up withal 



ML Ust of Compound Prepositions or 
Prepositional Phrases. 



Aoeordlng to 

Agreeably to 
Apart from 
Apropos of 
Away from 

By means of 

By reason of 
By virtue of 

Conformably to 
For the sake of 
In accordance with 

In addition to 
In case of 
In comparison to 
In compliance with 
In consequence of 
In defiance of 



In favour of 
In opposition to 
In place of 
In preference to 
In quest of 
In reference to 
In regard to 
In respect of 
In search of 
In spite of 
Instead of 

On account of 

On behalf of 
Out of m 

Owing to 

With reftoence to 

With regard to 



Note 1. — ^The word pxeposition is so called, because it is 
generally placed before nouns and pronouns. It is derived from 
the Latin prae^ befow^ and |)onttM, placed. Prepositionfl an 
never inflected. 

Note 2.— By analyefag the pxepoeitioBS we shall find 
that they are not so mudi a distinct part of speech as a ooHft^ 
bination or contraction of other words. This will appear 
evident by pointing out the component parts of the following words: 
Abont is from a on, and boda, hovmdaury, on the bonndavj ; 
amidst, from a <m and iMd, meaning in ttie middle ; befoie 
and behind are from the verb 5« and fore, and hmdL, Sometimeci 

prepoBitioua are united to verbs, in ordsc \a «i^ >^Vc «&;gBifi.<- 

caitian, sm, "I wUl laugh at your calasnity." 
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The following are the principal prepositions which 
the learner may commit to memory : — 

"Between, besides, aboTe, beneath, abont, 
Behind, beyond, among, within, without ; 
At, altev, towaxds, near, against, npon, 
Befoie, nntil, with, into, from, of, on." 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is used to Join together 
either single words, or sentences : as, Two 

wnd three are five ; John plays, hvJt he does not dance. 

Vote. — Conjunction is from the Latin oo^Jnngeve, and 
means *' to join together/' 

Conjunctions are divided into two princi- 
pal classes^ namely, cot^juncHve or copulative^ and 
di^nctive: as, ''God called the light day; and the 
darkness he oalled night/' (Gen. i. 5) ; '< The hope of 
the ri^teous shall be gladness, hU the expectation of 
the wicked shall perish.'' (Prov. z. 28.) 

There is a marked difference in the meaning of a 
conjunctive or copulative conjunction, and a disjunctive 
conjunction : — 

A Conjunctive or Copulative Conjunction 
is one that not only Joins sentences^ but also 
unites their meaning. A Disjunctive Con- 
junction Joins sentenoM^ W\. 4&»uAX«a "^^^^^ 
jnimnlng. 



\i 
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The following are considered Conjunctive or 

Copnlative Conjimctions :— ^ccor(fin^;^, afur^ 

also, and, as, because, be/ore, both, (xmsequenUy, even, for, 
further, furthermore, how, if, liketoise, moreover, provided, 
seeing, since, so, thai, then, therefore, till, until, when, 
whence, whenever, where, whereafter, whereat, whereby, 
wherefore, wherein, whereof, whereon, whereout, whereto, 
whereunto, whereupon, wherever, wherewith, while, whilst, 
whither, whithersoever, why. 

The DisJunctiTe Conjunctioiui are less 
numerous, being as follows : — Albeit, although, but, either, 
else, except, howbeit, however, lest, neither, nevertheless, nor, 
notufithstanding, or, otherwise, save, still, than, though, 
unless, whereas, whether, yet. 

Some Grammarians divide conjunctions into two 
classes, called co-ordinative conjimotioiui and 

snbordinatiTe conjunctions. 

A Co-ordinative Conjunction is so called, 

because it is used to unite two principal sentences. 
To this class belong the following : — Accordingly, also, 
and, because, both, but, consequently, either, else, even, for, 
further, furthermore, however, likewise, m/oreover, neither, 
nor, nevertheless, notwithstanding, or, otherwise, so, stiU, 
then, therefore, whence, wherefore, whether, yet, 

A Subordinative Conjunction is so called, 
because it connects a subordinate with a principal 
sentence. Such are the following: — After, albeit, 
although, as, because, before, bvl, ere, except, for, how, 
howbeit, however, if, lest, nevertheless, notudthstanding, 
/?rovided, save, seeing, since, so, than^ thal^ though, HU, 
un/ess, utUU, wherij whence, whenever^ uolicTe, uHwreaJUr, 
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whereas, whereat, whereby, wherefore, wherein, whereof, 
whereon, whereout, whereto, whereunto, whereupon, where- 
ever, whereunth, whether, while, whUst, whither, whither- 
soever, why, yet. 

According to their specific signification, conjunctions 
are subdivided into : — 

1. — Comparative conjunctions : As, than. 

2. — Adversative conjunctions : But, however, yet, 
notwithstanding, though, although, except, save, gramiing 
that, 

3. — Causal conjunctions : For, since, because, that, 
lest, seing that, whereas, in order that, 

4.— Conditional or Iqrpothetical conjunctions : 

If, so, unless, provided, 

6, — Illative conjunctions : Then, therefore, wliere- 
fore, 

6. — ^Exdusive conjunctions : Neither, noi\ 

7. — Exceptive conjunctions : Unless, 

8. — ^Temporal conjunctions: As soon as, before, 
after, when, while. 

Such as have others corresponding to them are 

called Correlative Conjunctions. They are: 

Thmgh, although — yet ; Both — ai\d ; Either — or ; Neiihjef 
— nor; So— as; Whether — or; Not— but,>>ut oii^ *« ^ 
" Though he was rich, yet for o\ir aoko^ V^ \i^c»sx\a >^^^^* 
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Note 1. — In the foregoing example the oonjnnotion yet 
answers to the conjunction though. The same remark applies 
to all the conrelatlTe conjunctions. 

Note 2. — ^We must also remark that the same word is otten 
used as an adTOzb, a pzeposition, and a conjunction. 
According to Grant pzeposiUons are termed conjnnctionSi 
when used before members of a sentence : as, ** He cannot go, fox 
he is sick ;" ** For the love of Grod I beg assistance, fox I am 
starving." Here the first " for " is a conjunction, the sewnd is 
a pzeposition, and the third a conjunction. " There is no 
question but the King of Spain will reform more of the abuses." 
(Addison.) In this example the word but is a conjunction. 
" Who can it be, ye gods, but perjured Lycon ?" (Smith.) Here 
but is a preposition. '* I am, my Lord, &u< as my betters are, 
that led me thither." Here but is an adTOzb. ** Good beayens! 
but she is handsome." In the last example the word but is an 
inteijection. 

We hero subjoin a list of the principal conjunctions 
which should be eommitted to memory : — 

"Andy seeing, likewise, fox, because, although, 
Or, either, neither, nor, except, if, so ; 
But, then, unless, yet, otherwise, wherefore. 
Whereas, indeed, than, whether, since, therefore." 



INTEajiSCTIO N8. 

The word Inteijection signifies a sudden emotion 
of the mind connected with grief, pain, surprise or joy : 
as, " Alas / For the times so corrupted." 

Note. — ^The word interjection, from the Latin interjeeius, . 

means " thrown between," and is so denominated on account of its 

being thrown .in to express mental emotion. An interjection 

has no inflection, neither is it used in the formation of sentences. 

Several of the other parts of speech are oi\«ii eoi'^Yo^Qi «a vater- 

jeotiona : as. What/ ttraagel 
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In the subjoined list will be found the principal 
inteijeCtiolUI ; — Adieu/ ah! aha, I ahoy! alack/ 
aJUisf avaurUf away! ay^ayl begone/ behold/ bravo/ 
eh/ farewell/ faugh/ fU/ f y / f oh / fudge / goodhye/ 
ha/ hah/ hail/ hark/ heigh-ho/ hey/ heyda/y / hist/ 
ho/ holla/ hollo/ horrible/ hurrah/ hush/ huzxa/ 
indeed/ list/ lo/ look/ marry/ mum! 0! oh! oho! 
pish ! poh ! pooh ! prithee ! pshaw ! pugh ! see ! soho ! 
striking! tush! ugh! welcome! nooks! zounds! 



DERIVATION. 

Derivation belongs to that part of EtirmolOKy 

by which we are taught to trace words to their 

original roots. Words are either roots or de- 
rivatives. Roots or primitive words do not 

admit of being traced to any simpler form; while 
derivatives are made up from the roots. The one 
is called prlmaryp and the other seoondary. A 
primary derivative is formed from the root by a 
change in the body of the word: as, sirike^ stroke, 
A secondary derivative is made by means of 
prefixes and aflKzes or sniBzes: as, speak^ be- 
speak ; learn, leam-er. 

Note. — The learner will notice the difference between the 
two words strike and stroke. The alteration takes place in the 
body of the word by simply changing the vowel i into the vowel 
o. The word stroke is, therefore, oonsidered to be a piimaxy 
devlTatiTe. In the second eicample we have newly-colaod 
words by adding a prefix in the one c&ae, «si<QL «xi. mSBoL <st voSbE^- 
in the other. Thos, the word speak "by \ii« ^AiOWXaTi o*^ '^^ >^t«Sv^ 
b0, is made into b«-spMk, end tki« ^nox^ Uoinw \y»aRii&»^ 
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leani-ex by adding to it the affix ex. Be-speak and leam-er are, 
therefore, called secondary deriTatiTe»k When the additional 
syllable is placed before the root, it is called a prefix, and when 
a letter or syllable ia put after the root, we call it an affix or 
as, mit-take, prinee-hfy weigh-t. 



The formation of words is effected in differ- 
ent ways as follows : — 

1. — ^Bja change or modification in the word 

itself: as, goldf gild ; dig, ditch, 

2. — ^By the nse of prefixes ; as, stride, &e-stri<le ; 
moan, 6e-moan. 

3.— By means of aflKzes or snifizes : as, king, 

king-dom, 

4. — By uniting two or more words which are 
then called compound WOrds: as, railway, vnnd- 
mill, handicraftsToan, 

Note.— The basis of the English langnage is that of the 
Anglo-Saxon. Not only the roots or ptimiUTe words and 
primary derivations are traceable to the Anglo-Saxon, 
but a very large number of the compound words and 
secondary deriTatiTes spring from the same source. Many 
words have been introduced from the Latin and French languages, 
and a few from the Italian, Spanish, Hebrew, and Arabic. The 
technical terms used in philosophy, botany, physics, medicine, 
mathematics, &c., oome to us from tiie Greek tongue. 
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Ay used as a prefiit, signifies in or on : as, a-bed, 
that is, in bed ; a-shore, that is^ on shore. 



gy adout, aver, upon: as, b6-fore, b6-fiide. It 
sometiznea givea a transitiye Bigm&catioii \a n^t^o^^ ost 
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intensifies the meaning: as, be-stride, be-moan, be- 
daub, that is, to daub all over. 

ESn, Eni) in or into: as, en-rol, em-balm. It 
also signifies to make, and thus changes nouns and 
adjectives into verbs: as, en-slave, em-bitter, em- 
power. 

For) not, opposition, wrong, completely : as, for-bid, 
for-bear, for-swear, for-lom. 

Fore, hefcyre : as, fore-most, fore-tell. 

BKiS, error, failure : as, miS-conduct, ml8-take. 

N| not : as, n-either, n-or, n-ever. 

Out, superiority or excess : as, OUt-shine, out-live. 

Over, above : as, OTOr-done, OTOr-seer. 

Un, not, before and adverb or adjective : as, un- 
likely, un-speakable. Before a verb it denotes un-doing : 
as, un-dress, un-do, un-tie, un-fold. 

To, this : as, tO-day, to-night. 

Under, beneath : as, under-lay, under-sell. 

Up, upwards: as, up-start, up-hold; and sub- 
version : as, up-set. 

With, against or away: as wlth-stand, wlth-draw. 

LATIN PREFIXES. 

A, ab, aba, signifies /rom : %a> %rN«t\.> ^iXlrsa^sJ^^^ 
MlUhtract, 
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Ad, which appears under the forms of a, ao, af^ 

agy al) ani) an, ap, ar, as, at, to : ba, ad-here, 

a-scendy af-firm, as-sume, at-tract, <&o. 



or amb denotes round: as, am-putate, 
rbieut. 



Ante or anti, before : as, ante-diluvian, anti- 
cipate. 

.Bene, toeU : as, bene-fit, bene-factor. 

or bis, two, twice : as, bi-ped, bi-sect, bis-cuit. 



Circ wn, round : as, circom-navigate, cirewn- 

vent. 

Con, com, CO, col, cog, cor, ivith or to- 
gether : as, con-voke, CO-operate, col-league, COg-nate, 

cor-rupt. 

Contra, centre, and the French connter, 

signifying against : as, COntra-diot, COntro-yert, 
connter-balanoe. 

De, dotun : as, de-ject, de-scend, de-molish. 

Dis, di, dif, asunder: as, dis-tract, di-verge, 
dif-fer. 

Eqni, equaUy : as, eqni-distant. 



:, e, ec, or ef , cmt of: as, ex-tract, e-gress, 
ec-centric, ef-flux. 

heyrnid: afl,extxa-OTdmar^,««aWL-^^k«!as^^ 
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III) which, in certain positionSy becomes Im, Ig, Up 
iXj denotes into before a verb, and before an adjective 
not : as, in-ject, in-vade, 11-lume, Im-plore, ir-rigate, 
in-active, Ig-noble, ll-legal. 

Inter, between: as, inter-vene, inter-lude, in- 
tel-ligent. 

Intra, in the inside of: as, intra-mural. 

Intro, within : as, intro-duce. 

Jozta, nigh to : as, Jozta-position. 

Non, not : as, non-descript, non-juror. 

Ob, which is modified into O, 00, of, op, 08, 

signifies against or in the vmy of: as, ob-tain, 0-mit, 
op-pose, 00-cur. 

Per, which sometimes appears as pel and pol, 

denotes through or thoroughly : as, per-spire, pel-lucid, 
pol-lute, per-fect. 

Post, after: as, post-pone, postrscript, post- 
humous. 



or pre, before: as, pre-fix, pre-ordain, 
pre-cede. 

Praeter or preter, hesidey past or beyond: as, 
preter-natural, preter-mit. 

Pro, /or, forwards: as, pro-noun, pro-ceed, 
pro-gress. 

R0f back, again : as, re-txact, it^xDiON^^i^-'tt^- 
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Retro, hackwards : as, retro-grade, retro-spective. 

86| apart : as, se-duce, se-Grete, se-oure. 

Semi, half: as, semi-cirole. 

SIll6| vnihout : as, fldno-cure, slm-ple, fldn-cere. 

Subj which appears under the forms of SUp BUG, 
SUf, Bug, SUPj 81ir, and BUS, denotes under: as, 
sub-liinaiy, sub-soribe, SUO-oeed, sof-fer, sng-gest, 
8118-pend. 

Subter, under : as, subter-fdge, subter-fluous. 

Super, above or over: as, super-soribe, super- 
numerary. Wo have also the French 8Ur in such 
words as 8Ur-pass, sur-tout. 

Trans or tra, and the French tres, across^ 
meaning from one place to another : as, trans-port, 
tra-duce, tres-pass. 

Ultra, beyond : as, ultra-montane, ultrarmarine. 

Vice or TiS, in the place of: as, vice-roy, vis- 
count. 



A or an signifies not : as, an-archy, aruomalousy 
arpathy. 

Amphl, both: as, amphl-bious, that is, having 
both L'yes^ or capable of living either on land or in 
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up or thrcmgh: as, ann-tomy, anit-lyse; 
and also again : as, ana-baptist. 

Anti or ant, agairut : as, anti-dote, ant-arctic. 

Apo or aphy yrom ; as, apo-gee, aph-elion. 

Arch) chief: as, aioh-angel, aioh-bishop. 

AutOp 9el/: as, autO-graph, autO-biography. 

Oata, oat or oath, cUwn: as, oata-strophe, 
oat-ochism, oath-edral. 

Dia, through : as, dla-meter, dla-phoretia 

Dys, difficult, ill : as, dgrs-pepsia, dys-entery. 



L| which sometimes becomes el and em, denotes 
in : as, en-demic, el-lipsis, em-phasis. 

Bpl, or epi ephy upon: as, epi-taph, epoch, 
eph-emeral. 

BUy e¥j wdl : as, eu-phonious, e¥-angelical. 

Zj: or eOj out of: as, ez-odus, eo-stacy. 

Heml, half: as, hemlHSiphere, heml-stich. 

HeterOy difermt : as, hetero-geneous, hetero- 
doxy. 

BomO| the easne : as, homo-type. 

Hsrper, ovfr : as, Iqrper-Gritical, hjrpor-bolical. 
Bypo or hyphi under : lDKJ^^>i^««A>'>K!9^l^'*'sc^ 
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BKetay metp meth^ denotes change or trans- 
mutation : as, meta-morphosis, metronomy, meth-od. 

Mono or moili aJUme : as, monOHsyllable, 
lllon-arch. 

Pally oil : as, pan-demonium, pan-theon. 

Para or par, hmde : as, para-phrase, par-allel. 

Perl, round ahout : as, peri-phrasis. 

PhUo or phU, loving: as, phUOHsbphy, phil- 
anthropy. 

Poly, many : as, poly-syllable, poly-anth, poly- 
glot. 

Pro, before : as, pro-gramme, pro-logue. 

Pros, to : as, pro8-elyte, pros^y. 

Pseudo, false: as, pseudo-nym, pseudo- 
nymous. 

Ssrn or sy, SSrin, syl, ttntk or together : as, 
qrn-agogue, sy-stem, S3rill-pathy, syl-lable. 

Note. — It will have been observed that some of the prefixes 
undergo a change in composition. The prefix sjHf for instance, 
becomes syl, as in the word syllable; sy, as in system; and sym, 
as in sympathy. These modifications, however, have been noticed 
as they occurred in the preceding lists of prefixes. 

The parts of speech formed from roOtS or Other 
wards bjr the use of Affixes or Suffixes are, 
nomuf, a4jl0cUveBf verbmi and a&*^x\^%% 
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I.— AlBzes by which Nouns are formed. 

1. — Afflxes of nouns which denote a person, 
or the doer of an action : — 

BngHsh or Saxon AlBzes of Nonns. 

Ax as, lie li-ur 

Axd as, drunk dronk-avd 

Azt as, brag bragg-art 

fir as, write writ-ev 

Em as, seam seam-stx^M 

Ov as, sail sail-ox 

Siex as, pun pun-stex 

Tex as, law law-3rex 

Man as, tin tin-man 

BCaid as, milk milk-maid 

Note. — ^The termination ex from wex, a man, denotes a 
pexson, and appears in modem language as ex, ax, ox, &c. 

Words ending in ex do not, however, always denote a person: as, 
fodder f thuUer, 

Frenoh AlBzes of Nouns. 

*Iex as, doth doth-iex 

Sex as, auction auotion-eex 

fie as, trust trust-ee 

nr as, plaint plahit-iff 

Latin AlBzes of Nouns. 

Ant as, assist assist-ant 

Axy M> mission mission-axy 

fint as, depend depend-ent 

Sox as, profess profes-sox 

Tof as, execute execu-tox 

TxliL as, execute execu-txix 

Chreek AflBxes of Nouns. 

Alt as, enthusiasm enthusi-ast 

Ite as, Israel Israel-ite 

let as, art art-iat 

Ian as, history Y&s^tAmx 

Xne AS, hero \i«toA»» 

OiMXk ai, pbydo ^-j^-^i*^ 
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2. — ^Abstract Nouns which denote state, a 
tion, quality, or condition. 

English or Saxon Affixes of Abstraot 

Nouns. 



Dom 

Bood 

Bead 

Ness 

Red 

Mc 

»y 

Ship 



Tei 

Th 

T 

Lock 

T 

Ledge 

Ing 



as, king 
as, man 
as, god 
as, white 
as, kind 
as, bishop 
as, husband 
as, hard 
as, cook 
as, laagh 
as, long 
as, give 
as, wed 
as, wind 
as, know 
as, walk 
as, till 



king-dom 

man-hood 

god-head 

white-noM 

kinpl-zed 

bishop-zic 

husband-ij 

hard-ship 

cook-eij 

laugh-tes 

leng-th 

gif-t 

wed-loek 

wind-y 

know-ledge 

walk-ing 

tiU-age 



Latin Affixes of Abstract Nouns. 



Aoy 

Ance 

Ancy 

Oy 

Ice 

Snoe 



Ion 

Tion 

Ment 

Sion 

Ty 

Ity 

Vze 

Ot 

Sscence 

Tude 

Mony 

T 



M# 



as, conspire 
as, attend 
as, constant 
as, curate 
as, just 
as, depend 
as, tend 
as, opine 
as, move 
as, content 
as, transgxefls 
as, poor 
as, able 
as, expose 
as, err 
as, putrid 
as, grateful 
pafer (Father) 
miser (wretched) 
pictvau 
thing vimi^ or domt 



oonspir-acy 

attend-ance 

oonst-anoy 

cura-cy 

just-ice 

depend-ence 

tend-ency 

opin-ion 

mo-tion 

content-ment 

transgres-8i<m 

pover-ty 

abil-ity 

expos-nze 

err-ov 

putr-escence 

grati-tude 

patii-mony 

miser-y 
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Oreek AflBxes of Abstract Nouns. 



Ic 


as, muse 


mus-io 


lam 


as, baptise 


bapt-lsm 


T 


as, monarch 


monaroh-y 



Note. — To this class of Greek affixes belong the following : 
: as, epitom-e| ah abridgment ; sis : as, empha-sis, stress ; 
la : as, diora-ma,- an exhibition of pictures ; asm : as, 
eon-asnti a redundant word. 



3.— Nouns that denote the instrument, or 

Leans by whioh something is effeoted. 



La 



English or Saxon AlBzes. 

as, hand ha 



dure 
Ble 
Bule 
Tre 



Ole 
Ment 



as, hand 
as, shove 
as, hack 

Latin Affixes. 

as, sepulohrum 
as, stabulum* 
as, vestibulum 
as, soeptrum 
as, candelabra 
as, vehiculum 
as, ^happement 



hand-le 
shoY-el 
hatch-et 



sepul-ohre 

sta-ble 

vesti-bule 

scep-tee 
candela-bmm 
vehi-cle 
escape-ment 



4. 



whioh fonn diminutive Nouns. 



inglish 



Ock 

Let 
Ling 



le 

T 

Ins 



Vie 

Mt 
cue 



as, flower 
as,hiU 
as, stream 
as, duck 
as, four 
as, lass 
as, babe 
as, fourth 



flower-et 

hiU-ock 

stream-let 

duck-ling 

fii^kin 

lass-ie 

bab-y 

farth-ing 



as, globe 
as, lance 
as, animal 
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Iiatln AiBXM — e/ofnimued. 



Ide 
Aitei 
Gulum 
OU 



as, part 
as, poet 
as, animal 
as, coipus 
asi drcolus 
as, libellus 



part-idtt 

poet-aaiev 

aDimal-cul' 

oorpoB-da 

ciro-la 

lib-d 



Ilk 



Chreek AflBxes. 

as, aster (a star) 



aster-iflk 



Note l.^By dlminutlTa noniis is meant littla noons: 

as, manikin, a little man, from man ; globule^ a little globe, from 
globe ; a^sterisk, a little star, from aster, a star ; dwMng, a little 
duck, from duik. 

Note 2. — The following affixes are also used in the form- 
ation of nouns : as, from sow we have see-d ; from blow we get 
bloo-m ; from sJuxde is derived shad-ow ; so vford, ward-on ; 
while ing and son are used to denote descent : as, John, John- 
son, the son of John ; Athel-ingy from aethd, royal, and Ung, 
young. This term was applied by the Anglo-Saxons to the hdr 
to the throne. 

II.— AlBzes by which AdJaotiTes are foimed. 



English or Saxon AflBxes. 



madeof: 
TvlffuUof: 
Ey I pertainimg to : 
Ty pertaining to : 
liktf raider so : 
UkOy like : 
lay, like : 
LosSy wi^ut :■ 
Some, ca/using: 
Eniy aonii a place, direction ) 
to OT from: ( 
ISrly, direction to or from : 
Toon, ten : 
Tjf ten: 
Thy ordinal: 
VTMrd, touKxrds: 
Taid, times: 



as, gold 
as, delight 
as, day 
as, wind 
as, green 
as, child 
as, man 
as, hope 
as, trouble 

as;, south 

as, north 
as, four 
as, seven 
as, six 
as, bom« 
as, ten 



gold-on 

delight-AU 

day-oy 

wind-y 

green-lah 

child-Uko 

man-ly 

hope-loaa 

trouble-aomo 

south-ozn 

north-ovly 
four-toon 
seven-ty 
six-th 
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Note I.— The tehninatioh lih is tiatoA either in proper 
names : as, Bxitish ; in a diminutive sense : as, whitlflh } or 
in a ba4 sense : as, roguish. Isli also signifies to make : as, 
fin-iah, to make an end of, Ing ii^ the participial adjective 
active t as, avoid-ilig; ; d, ed, it the pirtioipial adjective 
passiTe : as, edncate-d ; gift-ed. 

• 

Hote %. — Some of the a4i€(ciiT#i ending hi d or ed are 
formed from noniis: as, Aom, hom-ed; totn^, wing-«d. This 
termination is of frequent occurrence in compound words which 
are deriTod : as, rosy-finger-ed. The afflxOS y and ejr are 
substantially the same, the latter being employed when the word 
ends in 7| as dity-ey. 

Note 3. — ^The affix teen denotes that ten is to be added : 
M, four J four-teeii. Ten becomes teen and ty: as, ^ve, 
fif .teen, fif -ty. Ty signifies that ten is to be mulUplied : as, 
nx, six-ty. 

IiATIN AVnXEB OF AHMSeYtTSS. 

As the following aflKzM convey the same idea, and 
denote belonging tOj it is not necessary to give them 
separately. I'hey are: Al, an, ane, ean, ant, 

aneous, ar, ary, en, ene, ent, em, ian, Ine, 

io, ical, ile, il, id, ive, Ute : as, bride, bridal, 
that is, btUmgvng to a bride; hum4UI, mund4Uie, 

Europ-ean, eleg-ant, extr-aneous, angul-ar, tribut- 
ary, heath-en, terr-ene, differ-ent, mod-em, femin- 
ine, Christ-ian, cub-ic, naut-ical, gent-ile, oiv-il, 
ferv-id, express-ive, ac-ate« To this class also belong 
the French iqne and es^ue : mi-ique, pictur-esque. 

Able, able, ov fit to be: as, peace-able* 

Ible, same meaning as dble : as, seitse, sens-ible* 

Eons, ons, full of: as, lign-eons, dubi-ons; 

also given to : as, religi-ons, given to religion, 

Ose^ abounding in : as, verV>-oa^^ liavvn^ obuHv^a'a^^ 
of words. 



\a 
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Aceoos, having the qualities of : as, herb-aceouSy 
having ike nature of herbs. 

AcioU8,/uZ/ of: as, viv-acioilS, /u^/ of life. 

Ate, to make: as, navig-ate; made: as, desol- 
ate ; also one who is passive : as, deleg-ate ; office : 
as, elector-ate. 

Escenty growing : as, conval-escenta 

And, end, that is to he: as, multiplic-and J 

divid-end. 

FiCy causing or making : as, terri-fic. 
lor, more : as, super-ior, jun-ior. 
FeroUB, bearing : as, somni-feroUB. 

Iient,/i^^ of: as, vio-lent. 

Ble, pie, signifying numler : as, dou-ble, tri-ple. 
Oiy, pertaining to : as, curs-Oiy, prefat-Oiy. 
U01I8, abounding in : as, ard-QOllSa 

O&BBS AFFIXES OF ADJECTIVES. 

The following list of affixes from the Greek imply 
quality, or signify belonging to: Ic, ical, ine, 

idal, iac, Stic, stical, tic, tical: as, angels 

angel-ic, canon-ical, adamant-ine, pyram-idal, demon- 
iac, plarStiC, Bophi-stical, splene-tic, splene-tical. 

The aMxea old and oidal signi^ like ox pertaxuii^ 
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to : as, typh-oid, that is, like or pertaining to typhtts ; 
spher-oidaly that is, resemUing a sphere. 

III.— AlBzes by which Verbs are formed. 

BNOUSB OR SAXON AFFIXES 

OF VB&BS. 

if to make : 



as, hard 


hard-en 


as, clean 


dean-se 


as, burn 


burn-ish 


as, bull 


bull-y 


as, start 


start-le 


as, tell 


tal-k 


as, climb 


clamb-er 


as, beck 


beck-on 


as, blush 


blo68-om 



Be 
Ish 

Y 

lie, frequentative foree : 
Ky frequenttUive force : 
SVy frequerUaUve force : 
On, diminutwe force : 
OiMkf dinUniUwe force : 



LATIN AFFIXES OF VERBS. 

Ate, ite, and it, which signify to act, do, or niake : 
as, termin-ate, exped-ite, cred-it. 

Fy, to make: as, pure, puri-fy, to make pure; 
forti-fy. 



)^ to become more and more : as, conval-esce, 
efferv-esoe. 

O&EBS AFFIXES OF VERBS. 

Ise or ize, denoting to make: as, spiritual-ise, 
Gritic-isey equal-ize. 

lY.— AfBbLes by which Adverbs are formed. 

Adverbs are to a very great extent formed from 
adjectives, though they are olao detvN^^ ^^\si. ^*v^^2t 
parts of speech. 
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ty, like: 


as, strong 


strong-ly 


Wise, way or manner : 


as, like 


like-wise 


Way, waySy way or fMinner : 


as, aide 


side-ways 


Ward, towards : 


as, home 


home-wax^ 


Wards, towards : 


as, back 


back-waxd 


Times 


as, some 


some-ti^i^i 


I^ong 


as, head 


head-long 


S 


as, beside 


beside-s 


St 


as, while 


whil-st 



To the foregoing we may add OVk^ an old dative 
term : as, seld-om ; n : as, whe-n, the-n ; re I he-XB^ 
the-re; HCe^from : he-nee^ from this place ; the-nce^ 
from that place ; ther, towards: hi-ther, towards this 
place; thi-ther, towards that place; ces on-ce^ 
twi-ce, thri-ce. 



COMPOUND WORDS. 

A Compound Word consists of two or wwe 

words : as, stout-hearted, servant-man. Such words may 
or may not be connected by a hyphen : as, manreater, 
moonlight. The second word is generally qualified by 
the first S as, coal-field Here the learner must observe 
that we do not refer to any field, but to a partlcu^u 
field in which COal is foiAid. 

note. — In compound words attention to the accent is 

sometimes very necessary, or confusion might arise. This may be 
illustrated by one or two examples. It would, for instance, be 
correct to say that a crow is a black bird, but it would be 
absurd and false to assert that a crow is a black-bird. Again, 
there is a marvellous distinction between a nutd honse and a 
nutd-honse. The former denotes a family wholly insane ; the 
latter a place for the reception of lunatics. The connecting oi 
compound words by means of a hyphen often conveys a different 
meaning : thus, horse-hair is not the same in signification as s 
hoaree'a hair. The former has reference to the material 
Bimpljr, while the latter denotes the haiz oi onA \k<nA« o\^i. 
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GOBKFOUND NOUNS. 

Gompoand Nomui are formed in the following 
manner : — 

By two npiUUI S as, corn-field ; by a noon 
and an adjective: as, highway ; by a noun and 
verb ; as, sing-song ; by a participle and a noun : 
as, riding-hahit ; by a noan and an adverb I as, otU- 
rider; by a noan with^a preposition I as, after^noon; 
by an adverb and a verb : as, wel-come; by a verb 
preceding S as, run-away ; by one verb with 
another S as, make-believe ; by placing a noun before 
an adjective S as, Prince-Regent, Under this division 
come such phrases as/ofye^me-no^. 

COMPOUND ADJECTIVES, 

Compound Adjectives are made up in the 
following manner : — 

By a noon and an adjective: as, child4ike ; by 
one a4j6Ctive with another S as, sea-green; by 
combining an adverb with an adjective: as, up- 
right ; by uniting a complete participle with an 
adj^Otive or an adverb S as, new-bom, over-fed ; by 
a present participle with a noun: as, heart- 
rending ; by a complete participle with a noun : 

as, Uoodrstained ; by a present participle with an 
a4J®Ctive or an adverb : as, aU-rulingy fast-sailing, 

COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

Compound Pronouns are formed by placing 
the words self and own after pcr&onfii'^xQrcL^\£[>&\ "^^^ 
myself, my own; and the word& BO %'V^x^ ^^'c 
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after a relative or interrogative pronoun : as, 
whoso, whoever y whosoever . 

COMPOUND VB&BS. 

Compound Verbs are formed as follows : — 

By a noun with a verb: as, hacHMte; by an 
adjective with a verb : as, white^wash ; by an 
adverb before a verb : as, under-vcUue. 

Hole. — Sometimes prepositioiis are employed to assist the 
significatioii of verbs : as, I will laugh <U you ; he despaired of 
getting his rights. These verbs are sometimes called preposition 
Torbs. 

COMPOUND ADVERBS. 

Compound Adverbs are made up in the 
following way :— 

By a noun with a noun: as, side-^ays; by a 
noun and an adjective: as, other-wise; by two 
adverbs : as, thence-fonoard ; by a preposition and 
an adverb : as, there-from ; by an adjective and 
an adverb: as, sovne-how ; by a noun with a 
preposition before it : as, up-stairs. There are also 
complex compounds: as, notunthstandinff, never- 
theless, 

COMPOUND P&BPOSITIONS. 

Compound Prepositions are formed : — 

By one preposition with another : as, udth^n ; 

by an adverb and a noun : as, out-side ; by an 

adverb with a preposition: as, through-<mt. To 

these we may add such phrases as, by means of, 

€iecordinff to. 
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GOMPOUITD GONJITNGTZONS. 

Gompoond GonJonctioiUI may be oomposcd 
of:— 

A oonjunotion and an adjective : dJ^aJrihough; 
two adverbs : as, how-ever ; a noon with an 
adjective before it : as, like^wue ; a preposition 
preceded by an adverb : as, wher&hy. 

If ote 1. — Such ezpreuioiui m the following are regarded as 
phrates : — Favr (vnd square ; cut and come ag<Un ; might and 
main; time and tide ; rhyme and reason, 

note 2. — Some of the words regarded as oomponnd are 
simulated, and others are in disguise. As a spedmen of a 
simulated oomponnd we may mention eparrow-grcuM, from 
a9par<Mg%u, Vofueheafe is a compound in disguise, and means vouch 



AXaZiO-SAXOM WORDS from which 
nOSERir EMQIiISB WORDS are 
DERIVED :— 



Ao, an oak : aoom. 

Aeoer, afidd: acre. 

Aef er, ever : tyery, for ever. 

Aefty c^ : after. 

Aev, brfore : ere, early, or. 

Aethel, noble : Athel-ing. 

An, one : an, a, any, only. 

Agaiiy to oum : disown, owe. 

AgHan, to pain : ailing, ail- 
ment 

Arewe, a ehoot : arrow. 

Ascian, to seek : ask. 

Bacaiii to bake : bacon, batch. 

Baelg, a bag : belly, bulge, 
bellows. 

I; (ff curd: bit for horses. 



Bald, brave : bold, Baldwin. 

Bana, deathy killer: bane, wolfs 
bane. 

BanO| a bench : a bank, «TnKai>ir. 

Beatan, to beat : batter, beetle. 

Bellan, to bellow : bawL 

Beodan, to order : bid, beadle. 

Been, to be: he. 

Beorgan, to protect: bmg, 
borough. 

Edinburgh, that is, Edwin*s 
burgh. 

Beorht, bright: Albert, Ethel- 
bert. 

Beran, to 6eQvr : lcn:VMtt^\3^&s^ 
B^laik, to imiprcfwe i \s«Ww»- 
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Bioniaiiy to nod: beck, beacon. 

Bidan, to wait: bide, abide, 
abode. 

Bindaiii to hind : bind, bond. 

VltLOfpale: bleach. 

Blaesan, to How: blast, bluster. 

Blith, cheerfvl : blithe, bliss. 

Blowaa, to blow as a jlower : 
bloom. 

BoCy tJie beech : book. 

Bodigy atattfre : body. 

Bolla, a round vessel : boll, 

bowL 
Boty satisfaction or remedy : to 

boot, bootless. 

Brady broad : breath, broad, 

Bradbum. 
Brecaiiy to break: brake, breach. 
Bredaiiy to nourish : bread. 
Bredaiiy to toea/oe : braid. 
Bracaiiy to have the use of: 

brook, broker. 

Brytaiiy to break : brittle. 

Buan, to cuUivate : boor, mean- 
ing a peasant, neighbour. 

Bugaiiy to bend : bow, bough, 
elbow, light. 

BWy a dwellvng : bower. 

Bnm^y a stream : bourn. 

By, a dwelling: Der-by, Apple- 
by. 

Byldan, to confirm : build. 

Byxnan, to hum : burnish, 
brimstone. 

Geapian, to buy : cheap, chap- 
man. 

Geajrcian, to creak: cark, chirp. 

Geaster, fort, tovm:^ Chester, 
Manchester, Leicester. 

if earl, a countryman : churl, 
ctaiin. 



Ceowan, to chew : chew, cud. 

Gampian, to fight : champion. 

Gludi a stone, a hillock : clot, dod. 

Glnfan, to cleave : cliff, clover. 

CrAaflHi a boy : knave. 

Gnawan, to know: knowledge. 

GnacFpy a top, a button : knap, 
knob, nape. 

Gnyttan, to knit : knot. 

Gomb, a valley : Wycombe. 

Gnitby a crowd: crew, un- 
crowded. 

GxyCy a staff: crook, crutch. 

Gunnaiiy to know : ken, uncouth. 

Gunnian, to search out: oonner, 
cunning. 

Gwellan, to quell: kill, quaiL 

Gwethan, to speak : quoth. 

Gmren, a woman: queen, quean. 

Gwysan, to crush : quash, 
squeeze. 

Gyni kin : kind, kindred. 

Gyththe, kindred: kith, kin. 

Hence the phrase, kit and 

kin. 

Daegi a day : dawn, daisy. 

Daely a part; daelan, to 
divide : deal, dole. 

Deawiaiiy to moisten: dew, be- 
dew, dough, thaw. 

Demaiii to judge : deem, deem- 
ster. 
Beiini vaie : den, Walden. 

Deor, a wild am>imal : deer, 

Durham. 
Heoxef precious : dear, darling. 
JHhtaiiy to prepare : dight 
Bic, a dike, a ditch : dig. 
Biac, a pUtte, a IqjUa: disc. 
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IkUBkf JudgwiimU : doom^doomi- 
day. 

Bon, to dOf orpmi: do, don, doffi 

Aragan, to draw : dng, draw, 
dray, draught. 

Diigaiiy to dry: drooght, drag. 

Dveogma, to vork : dmdge. 

Ihrypan, to drip : drop, droop. 

Dittovlg, 9ad: dreary. 

to he worth : doughty. 

a htU: downs, Dundee, 
Snowdon. 

, apatioge: door, through. 

Bweovtliy hent : dwarf. 

IHrlnan, to fade : dwhidle. 

Byppan, to dip : dip, dive, deep. 

Dyne, noite : din, dun. 

Dynty a ttroke: dent, dint, 

dimple. 
Zfty water : island, Anglesey. 
Mkdf potieuion : Edward. 
if the whole: all, also, always. 
», the eye : eye, Egbert 
Zaldy old: elder, alderman. 
Sorl, a brave man : Earl. 

Sviaiii to plough: ear (of com), 
earing, earth. 

Xfese, brim, brink: eaves of a 
house, Evesham. 

Sngl^i an Angle: one of the 
Angli, England. 

Fadan, to eet in order: fad, 
fiddle, fidget, f addle. 

Faem, froth : foam. 

Faesty firm : fist, fast, fasten. 

Faegnian, to be glad : fain. 

Favaa, to go,to travd, to hap- 
pen : ferry, fare, ford, fare- 
well, welfare, fieldfare, 
thoroughfare. 

Wbstlo, yeUow : tiHom, 



\ 



Fedaiiy to feed: food, fodder, 
father. 

Felan, to Umeh : feel, felt 

Feckhy value, eaUU : fee. 

FeonflLy food : faroL 

TifUkf to love : friend. 

Fntan, to gnaw : fret 

Flan, to hate : fiend, foe, feud. 

Fleon, to f/te: fly, flutter. 

Flowaa, tof/ow: float, fleet, 

flood. 
Fole, the people : folk, Norfolk. 
Fot^ the foot: feet, fetter. 

Fiician, to leap : freak, frog, 

frisk. 
Fngel, a bird : fowl, fowler. 

Fullan, to corrupt: foul, filth, 
defile. 

FnlHan, to whiten : fuller. 

Fyaan, to hurry : fuss. 

Oabban, to eoqff: jibe, jabber, 
gibberish, gabble. 

Oalai&y to ting : nightingale. 

Oangan, to go: gang, gangway, 
outga 

Oavi a dart : to gore. 

Oast, the breath, a spirit : gas, 
ghost, aghast. 

Oeap, wide : gap, gape. 

Oeavdy an endoture: yard, 
garden. 

Oaoniy anxious: yearn, earnest 

Oaotan, to pour out : gutter, 
gndL 

Gerafa, a governor: reeve, she- 
riff, literally, shire-reeve. 

Oif any to give : f oigive, gavel- 
kind. 

Olewaiii to ehine: gleam, glow. 

Oody pood; God, gospel^ that ift^ 



^^ 
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Oorat, a pricMy huth : gone, 
gooseberry, that is, a 
prickly berry. 

Ozafan, to dig: graye, engrave, 
groove, grait. 

Ozapiaiiy to seize : grab, grap- 
ple, grip, grope. 

Oreoty dutt : grit, grate. 

Onm&i a man: bridegroom, 
literally the brides man, 

Kabbaiiy to Tuvoe: behave, hap. 

Baelan, to heal : hale, health, 
holy. 

Had| condition or state: God- 
head, priesthood. 

BafoC| a hawk : havoc 

Baniy a dweUvng : home, hamlet, 
Hampstead, Buckingham. 

Bals, Tieck : halter, hanberk. 

Balig, holy : hallow, halidom. 

Handy the hand: handsome, 
handsel. 

L, to hang: hang, hinge, 
Stonehenge. 

Li to raise: heave, heaven. 

Healdan, to hold: hilt. 

Helaiii to hide: hole, helL 
Hence Helliar, one who 
covers houses with thatch 
or slates. 

Heordy afiock, treasure : herd, 
hoard. 



if an army, a mtdtitude: 
harb^ger, herring, har- 
bour, heriot. 

Holmi an island: Axholm. 

Hreznaiii to cry out : scream. 

Hand, a dog : hound, hunt. 

Hnraty a wood : Midhurst, 
Bradhurst. 

w, a house: Imsband, hut, 
bustinga. 



Hwaet, sha/rp: whet, 09 to 
whet, sharpen. 

Hweoifan, to turn : warp. 

H3rd, to cover : hide, hat, hood. 

Hyran, tohear: hire, reheaisaL 

Hythy a port: Hythe. 

Ing, a pasture : Beading. 

liacnlatti to cure : leech. ' 

I^aedan, to lead : ladder, load- 
stone. 

l»weikef fraU : lean. 

liaeccan, to seize : catch. 

liaer, doctrine : love, learn. 

lieagy afield: lea, Elmsley. 

lieasiaa, to lie : leasing. 

Iiaet| late : last, lazy. 

liencten, spring : Lent. 

liecgan, to lay: law, layer, 
ledge. 

lieod, a countryman,people: lad, 
lewd. 

Jdtf a ship : lighter, lighterman. 

Xdc, a corpse : lich-gate. 

BXaca, a m^xte, a wife : match, 
helpmate. 

BXagan, to he ahle : may, main. 

Maenan, to think: mean, mind. 

BKase, awhirlpool: maze, amaze. 

Meajrc, a m,ark : marches. 

Meltan, to soften: melt, smelt, 
molten. 

Mengan, to mix : mingle, 
mongrel, among, amongst 

Mere, a lake or marsh: EUes- 
mere, Windermere. 

Metsian, to feed: meat, mess. 

Mona, the moon: month, Mon- 
day. 

Haemief a KeadUmd : ness, 
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Xeali, dote to: near, nigh, 
neighbour. 

Xithei, down: nether, beneath, 
nethermoit. 

Xovd, north : Norwich. 

Oga, dread: ugly. 

TUhtaxLf to pledge: plight, plot 

Pin, a point : fin, pin, pine. 

Pocoa, a hcig : ponoh, pocket. 

Pycaiiy to pick : peck, picket. 

Pjndaiii to endow: pound, pen, 
pond, pin. 

k, to lind: rap, rope, 
wrap. 

>i proud : rank, rankle. 

Aathe, 9oon: rather. 

Reafian, torch: tOYeTf bereave. 

&eoany to strain : rack, reach. 

&ecoan| to be aolicitoua : reck, 
reckless. 

&einy dean: rinse. 

B>ade, red : mddy. 

Uo, dominion : bishopric. 

SiPi harvest : ripe, reap. 

SipaU| to reap : reaper, enrich. 

Sice, poioer : rich, enrich* 

if to go: ride, road, ready. 

Ly to ride: road, roadstead. 
Sim, nwnher : rh3rme. 

Soeadai&i to divide : soot, scat- 
ter, shed. 

Seoan, to eeek : beseech. 

Secapaiii to form: shape, shop, 
ship, courtship. 

Soootan, to ehoot : shot, sheet, 
shut. 

Soethan, to injure: scathless. 

Solsaay io cut: shear, scar, 
Btdre, shean, share, shore, 
phnghthaint 



Soiidan, toeiothe: shroud. 
Sonf an, to thrust: scuffle, shoyeL 
SeoCy ndb ; sigh. 

Seothan, to hoU: seethe, jsod, 
soap-sud. 

Seaxan, Saxon: Sus8ez,Medde- 
sez. 

Slaciaa, to le slow: slack, 
slug, sluggish. 

Slefan, to cover : sleeve. 

Sean, to see : sight, seer. 

Settan, to set : settle, sad, seat. 

Singan, to strain : sing. 

Sipan, to «^; sop, supper, soup. 

Slagan, to hUl: slay, slaughter, 
sly, onslaught. 

Snicaiii to creep : snake, sneak. 

Slawan, to he slow: slow, sloth. 

Specoa, a spot: speck, speckled. 

Sothy true : sooth, soothsayer. 

Sped, stuxess: speed, God-speed. 

Spell, message, news : spell. 
Gospel. 

Spinnan, to spin : spider, 
spindle. 

Spor, a hed : spur, spurn. 

Steomn, to guide : steer. 

Stan, stone: Stanley. 

Steopan, to bereave : stepson. 

Steosphan, to die : starve. 

Stepan, to raise : steep, step. 

Stigan, to ascend: stage, stairs. 

Stvioan, to touch: strike, 
streak. 

Styzan, to steer: stem, star- 
board. 

Stow, a place : stow, bestow, 
Chepstow. 
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Suth, wuHh : Sussex, Sadbuiy. 

Sandy light : snn. 

Swanii a mwihroom, : swamp. 

Swapan, to remove : tmeep^ 
swoop. 

Swart, Uaek: swarthy. 

Swifiu&y to twm round : swivel, 
swift. 

Syllan, toaeU: sale, sell, hand- 
sel. 

Tellan, to teU : tale, told. 

Taelan, to epeak iU of: tell-tale. 

Teogan, to dra/w : tng, tough, 
tow, tight, tooth, team. 

Teotl&a, tenth : tithe. 

Teraiiy to drag: tare, tear, torn. 

Thenkan, to ^ink, 

Thincaiii to teem : methinks. 

Thiztian, to pierce: thrill, 
thirl, nostril, thraldom. 

Thorpei a vUlage : Bilsthorpe. 

Thxingaiii to press : throng. 

Treon, true: troth, betcoth, 
troth. 

Thweorian, to twist : thwart. 

Twa, two: two, twain, twin, 
twice, betwixt. 

T3rnany to waU in : town, ton, 
Kingston, that is, Kiugs- 
tovm. 

Vtf out : out, nttermost. 

Waed, a garment : weed, a 
widow's weeds. 

Waet| moist : wet. 

Wanian, to fail : wan, wane, 

want. 
Waepen, a weapon: weapon, 

wapentake. 

r, ca/uHous: ware, wary, 
beware. 



Wald, a wood : wold, Waltham. 

Wealdan, to rule: wield, 
Bretwalda. 

Weallan, to spring up : well, 
Wells, HolywelL 

Weavd, guard: ward, warden, 
guardian. 

Wenan, to think : ween, orer- 
weening. 

Wed, a pledge: wed, wedlock. 

Wendaiiy to turn : wend, went, 
wander. 

Wefaiiy to weaoe: web, weft, 
wife. 

Wegy a way : wain, a wagon. 

Weorthy worth: worthy, wor- 
ship. 

Weian, to he: was, were. 

WlC| a dweUing : Alnwick. 

Windy the wind : winnow, win- 
ter. 

Wiccai a witch : witch, wicked. 

Wihty a thing^a creature: wight, 
whit. 

Witan, to know: wit, wis, wise, 
wot, weet, wizard. 

Wzigan, to c^/Ohe : rig, array. 

Wringany to wring : wring, 
wrangle. 

Wolcan, doud: welkin. 

Wkithan, to bind : writhe, 
wreath. 

Wop, weeping : whoop. 

Wnnian, to dwell : wont, won. 

"WjUfjoy: winsome. 

Wrecan, to revenge: wreak, 
wretch. 

Wyrty root: liyerwort 
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AoeSy aharp: acrid, acridity, 
acrimony. 

Aoerbna, bitter: acerbity. 

Acidna, tow: add. 

AcuOy acatum, / sharpen: 
acnte, acnxnen. 

Atfdeii a house: edify, edifice. 

Aeqmia, equal: equal, equal- 
ity, iniquity, equator. 

AestimOi / estimate: esteem, 
estimate, estimation. 

Amitua, the tide : estuaiy. 

Aet«miuiy endless : eternity. 

Aether, airinthehigherregions: 
ether, ethereal. 

AeTnniy an age : coeval, long- 
evity. 

AgeSy afield: agriculture, per- 
egrination. 

Agger, a heap: exaggerate, 
exaggeration. 

Ago, aotum, I do: act, actual, 
agitate, agent. 

Alaoer, cheerfvl: alacrity. 

AHmSy white: alb, albino. 

Aliiuii another ; alienii8| 

foreign : alien, alienate, 
alias, inalienable. 

AI09 / nourish : aliment, ali- 
mony. 

Alter, one of two : alternate, 
altercation, alter. 

MltOMf high: altitude, exalt, 
cavitation, 

Ambnlo, I walk: amble, per- 
ambulate, preamble. 

Amiont, a friend: amicable, 



Amo, I love : amorous, amity, 

amatory. 
Amoenus, |>2ea«an< : amenity. 

Ampins, large: ample, am- 
plify, amplification. 

Ancilla, a nuUd-servant : an- 
cillary. 

Ango, I vex: anger, anguish, 
anxiety. 

AngiUna, a comer : angle, 
angular, triangle. 

Anlma, Hfe; animiui, the 

mind: animate, animal, 

unanimous. 

Annulna, a ring : annular. 

Annua, a year : annual, annals. 

Antiqnna, ancient : antiquity, 
antique, antiquated. 

Anna, an aged tooman : anile. 

Aperio, / open : April, aperi- 
ent, aperture. 

Apto, I fit: apt, adept, adapt- 
ation, adapt. 

Apia, a bee : apiary. 

Aqna, vnUer : aquatic, aqueous, 
aqueduct. 

Aqnila, an eagle : aquiline. 

Arbiter, a judge: arbitrate, 
arbitrary. 

Arbor, a tree: arbour, arbor- 
aceous, arborescent. 

Aroeo, / keep off: coerce, 
exercise. 

Aroo, / am athirst : arid. 

Arena, a bow; archer, arc, 

ovexaxc&u 
Axteo, I bunv : wc^«g^»> vctfs&^ 
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AvduuSy lofty : arduous. 

Argno, / argue: argue, argu- 
ment. 

Anna, arms: army, armour, 
disarm. 

ArOy I plough: arable. 

Am, an art: artful, artist, 
artificial, inert 

AztnSi a jomt ; articulnSi 

a lUUe joint : article, ar- 
ticulate, inarticulate. 

AsinuSy an ass : asinine. 

Asper, rough: asperity, ex- 
asperate. 

AtKOX| cruel: atrocious, a- 
trocity. 

Audax, bold: audacious, au- 
dacity. 

Audio, / hear: audience, 
auditor. 

AugeOi I vncrease : auction, 
author, augmentation, aux- 
iliary. 

AngWi a soothsayer: inaugu- 
rate, inauguration. 

AoziSi ^ ear : auricular, aurist. 

Avraniy gold : auriferous, 
orange, inauration. 

Auster , t?ie south wind : austral. 

Anxiliuniy help : auxiliary. 

ATajmSy covetus : avarice. 

ATidua, greedy : avidity. 

AtISi a bird : aviary. 

Bacchus, the god of wine: 
bacchanal, bacchanalian. 

Bajrba, a beard : barber, barb. 

^axbaraBf foreign : barbarian, 
barbarity. 

Beatus, blessed : beatitude, 
beatific. 

B^JJtun, mtr: rebel, belligerent, 
rebellioxL 



Bellua, beavjbifvl: embeUish. 

^•Jne^weU: benefit, benediction. 

BenignuSi hvnd: benignant, 
benign. 

Bibo, / dHnk : bibber, imbibe. 

Bini, two by two : combine, 
binaiy. 

BiSy twice : bisect, piped. 

Bonus, good: bounty, boon, 
bonny, bonus. 

BreTiSy«Aor<; brief, abbreviate, 
brevity, breviary, abridge. 

BnituBy senseless : brute. 

Bursa, am, ox-hide: a purse, 
bourse. 

Gaballus, a horse: cavalry. 

GadOy / fall : case, accident, 
cadence. 

GaedOy / hill : suicide, condse, 
precise. 

Galco, I tread: inculcate. 

Galor, heai : caloria 

Calculus, a pebble : calculate. 

Calx, lime : calcine, chalk. 

Gamexa, a vauU or arched roof : 
comrade, chamber. 

Campus, a plain : camp, 
champion, decamp, cham- 
paign. 

Gancelli, cross bars, lattice' 
worh : cancel, chanceL 

Cancer, a crab: cancer, canker. 

Candeo, / am while, I hum: 
candid, candidate, incense, 
incentive, incendiary, can- 
dour. 

Canls, a dog : canine, kenneL 

Canto, I sing: canto, cantide, 
incantation, acoent,reoant, 
ohaiit, eofibuantment 
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CaplOy I iaht : 0M>able, accept, 
except, capacioiiSy captiooB, 
captiYe. 

Caput, the head : cape, capital, 
chapter, chaplet, captain, 
decapitate. 

CurbOi coal : carbon, carbonde, 
carbonaceous. 

Curcer, a priton : Incarcerate, 
incarceration. 

CardO| a hinge : cardinal - 

Gureoy / want: caret, it is 
wanting. 

Caimen, a song : charm. 

Guro, camis, Jleth: carnal, 
carnage, carnival, camiv- 
orouB, incarnate, chamal. 

CavpO| I pluck: carp. 

Oamu, a car : cart, cany, 
chariot. 

Oartilago, grittle : cartilag- 
inous. 

Cams, dear : caress, cheer, 
ciierish, charity. 

Caatus, pure: chaste, incest 

Caatigo, / ehoitiee : castigate, 
castigation. 

Cavaa, a came : accuse, excuse. 

CaTaOy oaatum, / beware: 
caution. 

CaTOS, hollow: cave, cavern, 
cavity, concave, excavate. 

CadOy I go, I yield: cede, accede, 
exceed, cease, decease, 
proceed. 

Ctl^hmMf renowned : celebrate, 
celebration, celebrity. 

CalaVy tvf^ft: celerity, accelerate. 

CaUa, edlar : cell, cellarage. 

Celo, / hide, I hide or cover: 
conoeaL 

CaniaOy / estimate, am dis- 
pleased: census, censor, 
oeasure, oensorjoua. 



Gantimi, a hundred: cent, cen- 
tury, centurion, centipede. 

Centnuiiy centre: centrifugal, 
centripetal, eccentria 

Geza, wax : sincere. 
Gerobni]ii/(A« brain : cerebraL 

Camoy oretuin, I judge, I dis- 
tinguish: disown, concern, 
discreet, secret, decree. 

CevtOi / vie with, I contest: 
concert 

CtxtuMf sure: certain, certify, 
certificate. 

Ghavta, paper : chart, charter, 
card, cartoon, chartist. 

Ohovda, a string : chord. 

GioO| oituniy / provoke and 
egg on: dte, exdte, ex- 
dtement 

Cilium, the eyelid: dliaiy, 
supercilious. 

CingOy / gird : dncture, cinc- 
tured, succinct 

Cinis, cinevis, ashes : cinder. 

CivonSi a ring or cirde: cir- 
cular, circulate, [circula- 
tion, circus, circuit 

GiTiS| a citizen : dvil, dvilise, 
dty, dviUty. 

Clam, by stealth, secretly : clan- 
destine. 

Glamo, I speak aloud: damour, 
exdaun. 

Glams, dear : clarify, dedare. 

GlaMis, a class, or rank, of 
citizens: classic, dasdcal, 
classify. 

Glaudo, clansumy / shut, <yr 
dose: clause, dose, con- 
dude, condusion, exdude, 
exduBiou, clof^^ 
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CUno, I hend : clinic, redine, 
incline, declension. 

GliTOSy a 8lope : dedivity, pro- 
diTity, cliff , aodiTity. 

GodeXy codicil, the trunk of a 
treCf a booh or roU, "being so 
called, because tiiiey were 
andently made of boards, 
as some are at this day : 
code, codiciL 

Goelum, the aky, heaven: ce- 
lestial. 

CognoscOi I know : cognizable, 
recognise. 

GolOy cultnm, / tiU : culture, 
colony, cultivate, agricul- 
ture. 

Gollum, the neck : collar. 

GolO| colatum, / strain : col- 
ander, percolate. 

Color, colovr: discolour, dis- 
coloured. 

GomeSi a companion: count, 
concomitant. 

Gommodns, proportUmatey ex- 
a^ : commodity, com- 
modious, incommode. 

GommuniSi common : commu- 
nicate, excommunication. 

Goncilinm, on oMemft^; coun- 
cil. 

ConciliOi / join : conciliate, 
conciliation, reconcile. 

Gondio, I pickle: condiment 

Gonf 0X118, arched : convex, 
convexity. 

Gontza, against : counter, con- 
trary. 

Gopia, abundance : copious, a- 
bundance. 

Copnlo, /unite: couple, copu- 



Ctoqno, coctum, I bonl^ or 
bake: cook, decoction, con- 
coct 

Got, ike heart: core, cordial, 
courage, concord, accord, 
discord, record. 

Comii, a horn : uniooni. 

Corona, a crown : coronet, cat' 
onation. 

Corpus, the body : corpse, cor- 
poral, corporeal, corpora- 
tion, corpulant, incorpo- 
rate. 

Costa, a tide: coast, costal, 
accost 

Chras, to-morrow : procrastinate, 
procrastination. 

Crassns, ihick : gross, coarse. 

Chredo, / bdi^oe : creed, credit, 
creditable, credible, cred- 
itor, credence. 

Gromo, / bvm : cremation. 

Croo, croatum, / creaie, or 
make: create, creation, re- 
creation, creature. 

Gropo, /credk CM a efoor; crepi- 
tate, decrepit 

Crosco, / growj or increase: 
crescent, concrete, increase, 
excresence. 

Crimen, a crime : criminal, 
recriminate. 

Gmx, a cross: crucify, crudble, 
excruciate. 

Gnbo, cumbo, / bend, I He 

down : incubus, incumb^it, 
cubit, succumb. 

Culpa, a favU : culpable, in- 
culpate, exculpate. 

Cumulus, a heap: accumulate, 
accumulation. 

Cupio, I Imq foTy I covet: 




BabM, deMtnm. Ion: drtit, 

deUt. JebWr- 

BrtUib^ wok: debffit;, 4e- 



k, (■»,' decinul.ileciicalf. 
DooHnber, dtcnuiUl. 
>■■■!, it hnnw>.* d*cciu. 



I>«C««. batatj : deonata, dM- 

Daaa, a«iU«, ■ toaA: dMtH 

indeDtore, dontal, tridoit. 

Saiisn*, ikiek: denn, oon- 

deoae, denailj. 

SeUS, (TuJ .- deirt, deity, iatj, 

deodasd, deiGctUiiii. 
I>«x.tei, rigfU-kaitdid : dex- 

IHco, dicktun, / pmciaini : 
indicate, indicalii'ii. inJi- 

Slco.dictsah /m,».- dicUoo, 

predict, dictate, nrdict. 

Mm, • dnr: diM7, dtenuJ, 
dU. 



Kvido, diTiSWD, / dtridt: 

bl«, iadivirible. diiiMr, 
nbdivide, iodiTidiuI. 

, 4aMuM, / Tin.- date, 
ktdilioii, add, donor, data, 




l^otmwm, lJi( had : oidaaa, 

JorsaL 
Dvbiaa, d^u'^/ul : donbt, in- 

taottt. dubltation. indnU- 

Uble. 
Daco, dactam, / bad or 

rfroif. dart, indue*. srtluc-!. 

ductile, ilnke. inuvdooa. 

tadact, prudnct, pradnca. 
Xhltcts, tveri-'-dulcvt, dateinjer. 
Baa, two .- diiel,dQpliat«,dnal, 

Basna, hard or laitiiyj ilunble. 

Xbrlaa, ifruni: i-briety, in. 
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SgOy /; egotist, egotism. 

Emoy emptnm, I Ivy: redeem, 
redemption, ransom, ex- 
empt. 

Emuliuiy a rival : emulate, 
emulation, emulous. 

EOy ftniii, I go : exit, initial. 

Equiuiy a horse : equestrian. 

EnOy I wander : err, aberration, 
error, erroneous. 

Exempliuny an example: sam- 
ple, exemplify. 

Expedio, / set free : expedite, 
expedition. 

Expexior, Itry: experience, 
expert, experiment. 

ExteXy oiUward : external. 

Extxa, beyond: extraordinary, 
extravagant. 

Fabex, a worker : fabric, fabri- 
cate. 

Fabiil% a story : fable. 

FacieSi the face: deface, efface, 
facial, fashion. 

Facilis, easy: facility, facili- 
tate, faculty. 

Facio, factum, I doyi make : 
fact, effect, perfect. 

FallOy falsmn, Idecehe: false, 
fallible, fallacious. 

TtauSLf a report: fame, infamous. 

Fames, htmger : famine, fam- 
ish. 

Familia, a family : familiar, 
familiarity. 

Famun, a temple: fane, pro- 
fane, fanatic. 

Fox, f atum, / speak : fate, 
affable^ infant, preface, in- 
effabJe, 



Fatuvs, /oo^A : fatuity. 

Febxis, a fever: febrile. 

Felix, f elicis, happy: felicity, 
felicitous. 

Femina, a tooman : feminine, 
effeminate. 

Fexo, latum, / carry : ferry, 
confer, defer, collate, fer- 
tile, conference, oblation. 

Fexox, salvage: ferocious, fe- 
rocity. 

Fexxum, iron : farrier, far- 
raginous. 

Fexveo, / am hot, I Ixnl : ier" 
vid, fervour, effervesce. 

Festus, joyfid: feast, festal, 
festival, festive, festivity. 

Fido, I trust : confide, fidelity, 
confidence, perfidy, affi- 
ance, diffidence, perfidious. 

Figo, flxum, I ^ ; fix, affix, 
prefix, fixture. 

Filius, a son; filia, a daughter. 
fiUal, affiliate. 

Filum, a thread, a feature 
file, filament, profile. 

FIndo, fiwnun, I divide 

fissure. 

Fingo, fictum, I form, I feign. 
feign, fiction, figure, effigy. 

Finis, an end : finite, final, 
finish, infinite, infinitive. 

Fixmus, strong : firm, confirm, 
affirm, confirmation. 

Fiscus, a great money hag: 
fiscal, confiscate. 

nagxo, / am on fire : confla- 
gration, flagrant. 

Flamma, a flame : inflamma- 
tion, flame, inflame. 

FVeetOffL«swaa,lbeiwd: fler- 
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FUgOy fliotnmi I dash againtt 
the ground: afflict, con- 
fliot, profligate, inflict. 

FlOi flatnmi I Uow : inflate, 

flute, flatulent. 
Flos, fioiifly ajiower: floral, 

florist, flourish. 

FluOy finxnm, I flow: flux, 
fluent, fluid, fluctuate, in- 
flux. 

FodiOi f OMiimi I dig : fossil, 
fosse. 

Foliiia&y a Uaf: foiio, foliage. 

FoeonndiiSy /rui^; fecund, 
fecundity. 

FoedvSy a leaffvte : federal, con- 
federate. 

Fons, afountcwn: font, fount. 

Fomuiy a shape : form, uniform, 
conform, reform, reform- 
ation, formula. 

Fomldo, dread: formidable. 

ForOy I bore : perforate. 

FovUSy itrong : f ortresp, fortify, 
fort, fortitude, effort 

Fon, chance: fortuitous, for- 
tune. 

Foram, a marhd place : forum, 
forensia 

Twtm%Of fraotum, I breaJk: 
fracture, fraction, fragile, 
frail, refract, infract, in- 
fringe, fragment. 

VntMMf a brother : fraternal, 
friar, fraternity. 

TnMMf fraudiiy deceit: fraud, 
defraud, fraudulent. 

FnMnvmi a bridle : refrain. 

FrfgeOy / grow cold : frigid, re- 
frigerate, frigidity. 

r, I er^oy : fruit, fruition, 
fruotiff, fxvgal 

in pain : frustrate. 



nroBSy the forehead : front, 
affront, frontlet. 

FngiOy Ifiee: fugitive, refuge, 
subterfuge. 

FolgeOy 1 shine : effulgent, 
effulgence, refulgent 

Fnlmen, fhlminin, a thunder- 
bolt: fulminate, fulmina- 
tion. 

Fumiuii nnohe : fumigate, per- 
fume. 

Fundo, ftunun, I pour out : 
fuse, diffuse, refund, fusi- 
ble, profuse, confuse, fun- 
nel 

Fungor, functiun, I dis- 
charge: function, function- 
ary. 

FundiiSf ihe bottom : founda- 
tion, profound, profundity, 
fundamental. 

FunuSy a burial : funeral. 

Fuz, a thief: furtive. 

OaniOy Ipraie: garrulous. 

Oelu,/iro«< ; gelid, congeal, jelly. 

OenSy gentiSi a race or nation: 
gentile, genteel, gentle. 

OenuSi genesis, a kind: gen- 
eral, generate, degenerate, 
regenerate, generic. 

Oezmeiiy geimlnls, a bud : 
germ, germinate. 

QtxOf gestum, I carry : gest- 
ure, gesticulate, jest, sug- 
gest, digestion. 

Oigas, gigantiSy a giant: 

gigantic. 

Oigno, genltum, I beget : 
genius, genial, generous, 
progeny, indigenous, in- 
genious. 

Olaciat, tee : %Iaa\«c> ^^uh^^ 
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Olans, glandls, a/h oeom: 

gland, glandular. 

Globus, a globe : globular, glob- 
ule. 

OlomiiB, a dew of thread : con- 
glomerate, agglomerate. 

Gloria, glory: glory, glorify, 
inglorious. 

Gluten, gltte : glutinous. 

Olutlo, J svHxUoto: glut, de- 
glutition. 

Oradiox, gressnm, I go step 
by step.: grade, degrade, 
retrograde, progress, di- 
gress, ingress, egress, ag- 
gressor. 

Qxandis, large: grand, gran- 
dee, aggrandjse. 

Qzaniun, a gram: granite, 
granary, gamer. 

QxaUa, favowr : grace, gra- 
tuitous, congratulate, in- 
grate. 

Oratus, thmkfvl : grateful, 
gratitude. 

GvaTis, Jveawy: grave, grief, 
gravity, gravitation. 

Ovex, gregis, a jU>ck: gre- 
garious, aggregate, egre- 
gious. 

Oula, ike throat: gully, gullet. 

Gusto, I taste : gust, disgust. 

Babeo, habitum, J have : 
habit, habitable, inhabit, 
prohibit, cohabit. 

Haexeo, haesum, Istidk : ad- 
here, hesitate, adhesion. 

Haexes, liaezedis, anheir : he- 
reditary, heritable, inher- 
itance, inherit. 

MalOf I breathe: inhale, exhale, 
exhalation. 

Banrio, hauBtosxkf I d/raw : 
exhaust, exhaustion. 



tf a man: immsne, hu- 
manity, human, homicide. 

Honor, honour: honest, dis- 
honour, honourable. 

Hoza, an how : horoeoope. 

Hoonreo, J dread: abhor, horror, 
horrid. 

Bortox, J erhcoturage: exhort, 
hortative. 

HoKtus, a garden: horticulture. 

Hbspes, hospitis, a guest: 
host, hospital, hoEqpitabla. 

KosUs, anenem^ : hostile, hos- 
tility. 

Bumoo, I cm wet : humour, 
humid, humidity. 

Hunius, the ground; hundlls, 
low: inhume, exhume, hu- 
mility, humiliation, post- 
humous. 

Idem, the eame : identity, iden- 
tical. 

Ignis, flre : igneous, ignite. 

Imago, imaginis, an image or 
likeness: imagine, imagery. 

Impexo, I command : imperial, 
imperious, empire, impera- 
tive. 

Imitov, I imitate: imitation, 
inimitable. 

Inanis, empty : inanity. 

Index, indicis, an informer : 
indicate, indicative, indi- 
catory. 

Induo, I put on: indue, endoT^, 

endowment. 

Infems, low: inferior, inferi- 
ority, infemaL 

Ingenluni, shiU: engine, en- 
gineer. 

Xnitiuxiifhegvam'aQ: ixkltial^ in- 
itiate. 
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Insulay an island : iasiilar, 
pflninimlik 

IntegeXi entire and whole : in- 
teg^ integiitj, intograto. 

IntnSy within : intemaL 

InTito, I call: invite, invitation. 

ba, anger: ire, irascible. 

Iniio, 1 dffiront : irritate, irri- 
tation. 

lUv, itlneiiiy a jowney : 
itinerant. 

JaeeOy I He down: adjacent, 
interjacent. 

Jacio, Jaetfua, I t^tw; ab- 
ject, deject, object, eject, 
inject, objection, lubject, 
projectile, conjectore. 

JaniUt, a gate : janitor. 

JoevSi a jest: joke, jocose, 
jocular, jocund. 

SxMlyaoBtLf a joyful ehjout : jubi- 
lee. 

liidML» judiels, a judge: ju- 
dicial, judge, judicature, 
prejudice. 

Jngialiimy the tAroot : jugular. 

Jugum, a y(Mbe ; abjugate, con- 
jugate, conjugal. 

longo, Jnnctnmy J join : 
joint, junction, conjunc- 
tion, subjunctive, subjoin, 
adjunct. 

SxatOf I swear; abjure, juror, 
perjury, conjure. 

Inpitav, Joriiy the name of a 

false god : joviaL 

JuMf juHs, right, law: justice, 
juriscUction, injure, juris- 
prudence, jury. 

JxudtnBf right : unjust, adjust 

luTeniif a youth: javenile, 
Junior. 



liiT«9 Jtttvm, I help: adjvp 
tant, coadjutor. 

Labor, toil, kibour : laborious, 
elaboniie. 

Labor, lapans. I sUp : lapso^ 
relapse, oollapsa 

Lao, lactis, milk : laoteaL 

LaoffiOy I tear : laoerale. 

LaeiOy lentioe: elidt. 

Laodo, laMum, I hurt ly 
wounding: lesion, collision. 

LambOi I lick : lambent. 

Lamina, a thin plate : lamin- 
ated. 

Laiig;«eo, I faint : languid, 
languor. 

LaaJL, a scale : balance. 

Layls, layidii, a stone: dilapi- 
date, lapidary. 

Laitaa, haeon : lard. 

Latus, latoiiiy theside: lateral. 

Latnai wide : latitude. 

Lava, lavdlfl, praise: laud, 
laudiftoxy. 

LaTOy I wash : lave, lavatory. 

Laxtis, loose : lax, laxative, lax- 
ity, relaxation. 

LegOy legatnmilMnd: legate, 
legacy. 

LegOi lectnm, I ehoosef I 
gather, I read : legible, 
elect, lecture, neglect, col- 
lect. 

Lenis, gentle : lenient, lenity. 

LoTO^ / lift or raise : elevate, 
levity, lever. 

Lox, loglfty law: legal, legis- 
late, legitimate. 

LfbeXy free : liberal, illiberal, 
liberty. 
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Ubva, a bcUcmce : deliberate. 

Ucet| U is Uvuful: licence, il- 
Udt. 

Ugnum, toood : ligneous. 

UgOy ligatuin, / bind: liga- 
ment, oblige, religion, liga- 
ture. 

Umen, liminlB, a threshold : 
eliminate, preliminaiy. 

Limes, a boundary : limit, un- 
limited. 
Linea, a line : lineament. 

Idnguay the tongue : language, 
linguist. 

Linqno, lictnm, / leave: rel- 
ict, relinquish. 

Linnm, flax : line, lint, lawn. 

LiqueOi / melt : liquid, liquor. 

Liza a balk, or a ridge of land 
left unploughed between the 
furrows: delirious. This 
word delirious, then, from 
de, out of, and lira, wUl 
be — agoing out of the fur- 
row in ploughing ; wander- 
inginmvnd. 

LiSy litis, strife : litigate, liti- 
gation. 

Litera, a letter: literal, literary, 
literature. 

Locns, a place : local, locality, 
collocate. 

Longns, long: longitude, long- 
evity, elongate, prolong. 

Loqnoz, locntum, / speak : 
loquacious, loquacity, elo- 
cution, obloquy, circumlo- 
cution. 

Lnbzicns, slippery: lubricate. 

Lucnun, profi4i or gain : lucre, 
lucrative. 

Luctor, / wrestle : reluctant. 

^ucubro, I study by candle^ 
l^jfht: iucubrate. 



Lndo, Ivsam, IpUvy : allude, 
delude, ludicrous, delusion, 
illusion. 

Liunen, luminis, light : lumin- 
ary, liminous, illuminate. 

Luna, themaon : lunacy, lunatic, 
lunar, sublunary. 

Lno, lutiun, / wash : dilute, 
ablution, pollute, alluvial, 
antedeluvian. 

Lvstmm, ^pwrgaiiom, or a puri- 
fying : lustre, illustrate. 

L, lucis, light : ludd, eluci- 
date, pellucid. 

k, superfluity: luxury, 
luxuria, luxurious. 

Macex, lean : emaciate, meagre. 

Macnla, a spot : immaculate. 

Magister, a master: master, 
magistrate, magisterial. 

Kagnns, great : magnitude, 
magnificent. 

BKaJor, greater: majority, ma- 
jestic, mayor. 

Mains, bad : malady, malice. 

BKamma, a breast : mammalia^ 
mamma. 

Mando, / order: command, 
mandate, commend. 

Mallens, a hammer: mallet, 
malleable. 

BKando, / chew, leati manger, 
mandible. 

Maneo, / stay : permanent, 
remain, manse, mansion. 

BKano, Iftow: emanate, ema- 
nation. 

BKanns, th^ hand : mlL'n^^\^ 
manacle, manuscript. 

Mappa, a table napkin: map, 
m.09. 

\ Waie|iKe«ea:ixiBanii^,'m»dxyeK. 
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ly Buurtls, the godofwi/r : 
march, martial. 

KaSy auuis, a mdU: many, 
mascoljiie. 

M a iifc , a lump : mass, massa- 
cre. 

BSateXy matxifl, a mother: 
maternal, matrimony, ma- 
tron, matriculate. 

BSatunuiy ripe: mature, im- 
mature, premature. 

MedeoTy / heal : medical, 
remedy. 

M^^jUf middle: medium, me- 
diator, mediate, immedi- 
ate. 

BSateria, «mf <^ tuhttanoe: 
matter, material 

Mely mellis, honey : melli- 
fluous. 

Melior, beUer : ameliorate, 
amelioration. 

Memor, m%'M^ful : memoir, re- 
member, memory, com- 
memorate, memoranduuL 

Menda, a bUmieh or fault : 
mend, emendation. 

MenduL, lying: mendacious, 
mendacity. 

Mens, mentis, the mind: 
mental, comment. 

Mendions, a beggar: mendi- 
cant. 

Meo, meatnmi / glide along 
or flow: permeate. 

Hexeo, mezittua, / deterve : 
merit, meritorious. 

Bievgo, mennmi I plwnge: 
emerge, submerge, un- 
merse. 

HetJor, measiuBy Imeoiwrt 
inetfl^ menraration. 
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MenL, merois, goode, com" 

moditiea : merchant, mer^ 
chandise, commerce. 

Klgro, mlgzatiua, I remove 
from one place to another 
to dwell in : migrate, emi- 
grate, immigrate. 

BUlea, militia, a eoldier: mili- 
tant, military, militate. 

BUlle, a thousand: millennium, 
million, milfoil, millenniaL 

Minister, a eervant : minister, 
administer. 

BUnor, / threaten : menace. 

Minor, less ; minno, / lessen : 
minority, diminish, dimi- 
nution, diminutiye. 

Minis, wonderful : miracle, ad- 
mirable, admire. 

BUsceo, ndxtma, / mingle : 
miscellany, mix, unmixed. 

BUser, toretched : misery, com- 
miserate, miserable. 

Mitigo, / soothe : mitigate, 
mitigation. 

Mitto, missnm, / send: mis- 
sion, admit, permit, remit, 
missionary, admission. 

Modus, a measure : mode, 
moderate, modesty. 

Mooa, a millstone : molar, im- 
molate, emolument. 

Moles, a heap : molest, mole, 
demolish. 

Mollis, soft: mollify, emollient 

Moneo, / warn, I remind: 
monitor, monument, ad- 
monish. 

Mens, montiS| a mountain: 
mount, dismount. 

Mnniiti^ 1 VAN* wfc^. ^^ 
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Herbus, dimm: morbid, mor- 
bifio. 

Biordeo, momun, / &ife, / 
gwuiD : morsel, remorse. 

flIOKBy de<Uh: mortal, immortal, 
mortality, mortgage. 

BioBy modii, tnanner : moral, 
morality. 

Moreo, motum, / move : mo- 
tion, remote, movement. 

flCiiltiuiy numy : multiply, mul- 
titude. 

Binnio, niiinitiimy I fortify : 
ammunit^n. 

BlunduSy t?ie world : mundane. 

fliiiniu, muneziB, a gift: 
munificent, remunerate. 

8iiizn8| a vjoU: mural, immure. 

Musa, a song : music, museum, 
amuse. 

VtoacThkuM^atendon: muscular. 

MutOy mntatum, / ckcmge: 
mutable, immutable, com- 
mute, mutation. 

XIaxro, / relate : narrative. 

Xascox, natum, / am horn : 
natal, nation, nascent, na- 
ture, innate. 

Nasusy the note : nasal 

NatOy / gwirn: natant, super- 
natant. 

NaTiSy a ship : navy, navigate, 
navigation. ^ 

Nebula, a doud: nebulous, 
nebular. 

llectOy nexuiHi I tie: annezy 
connect. 

NegOy I deny : negative, nega- 
tion, abnegatg. 

Negotiumy husiness: negotiate. 
Vmpaa, nepatia, a^rtmdton: 



KmrroBf a nerve: nerve, ener- 
vate. 

VeutaVy not eiAer : neairal, 
neutrality. 

Nlgex, black: negra 

NeXy neciSy deaih : pernicious, 
internecine. 

miilly or nily nothing : anni- 
hilate, annibilation. 

XiTeo^ / wink : connive. 

XloceOy / hurt : noxious, inno- 
cent, obnoxious. 

Xfoineny a name : nominal, nom- 
inate, denominate, nomin- 
ative. 

Xlony 910^ .' nonconformist, non- 
sensical, nonsense. 

Xlonnay a rule : normal, enor- 
mous, enormity. 

Nosco, notmiL, I know : note, 
notice, notable, notify, no- 
tion, noble. Ignoble, cog- 
nition. 

VoTent, nine : November, no- 
venary. 

IToTUSy new: novel, novelfeyy 
novice, renovate. 

Nox, aoctlSy ni^ht: noctozziAly 
equinox. 

NubOy nuptimi, / m^nrry : 
nuptial, connubial. 

Nucleiis, a kernel: nudeos* 

Nadus, naked: nudi^, denude. 

Nngae, try/Us : nugatoiy. 

NnllvSy none: annul, nullify 
nullity. 

NnmenUy a number : enmner- 
ate, numeral, innumerable. 

NunciOy / tdl, I announce: 
enunciate, proneunoe, de- 
Xiounce. 

\ Huo, I nod : VasMSBdis^ 
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Xuteio, I nowrUh : nutritive, 
nurse, nurture, nutriment, 
nutrition. 

Obedio, / obey : obedience, 
disobey. 

ObUquiiSy sUmt : oblique, ob- 
liqui^. 

ObUTio,/o9V«^7ieM; oblivion, 
oblivious. 

Obsciums, dtvrk : obscurity, 
obsciure. 

OotO| eight : octave, octavo, 
October, octagon. 

OculuB, the eye : ocular, inocu- 
late, oculist. 

Odl, I deUit : odious, odium. 

OdoTi amell : odorous, odorifer- 
ous. 

OfFendo, ofFensum, I offend: 
inoffensive, unoffended. 

OfUcinm, duty : office, officer. 

OleOy I smell: redolent. 

OleOi olescOi I grow: abolish, 
obsolete. 

Omen, a sign : ominous, abom- 
inate, abominable. 

OmniiyO^; omnipotent, omni- 
present, omnibus. 

OnvSy a hwrden : onerous, ex- 
onerate. 

OpaouBi dark: opaque, opacity. 

<lpeSi riches: opulent, opulence. 

Opinor, I think: opine, opinion. 

Opio, / wish : adopt, optative, 
option. 

OpvSy opeziSi a work: operate, 
opera, inoperative. 

Chrbii, a cirde: orb, exorbitant, 
orbit 

ChrdOy OKdinis, order : ordi- 
nary, ordain, ordinal, ex- 
traoixiinary. 
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Ozigo, the beginning: origin, 
originate. 

Ozior, ortum, I rise : orient, 
oriental, abortive. 

Orao, omatum, / adorn : 
ornament, ornamental. 

Oxo, / speakf I entreat : adore, 
orator, oracle. 

Os, ozifly a mouth : oral. 

OSy OBSis, a bone : osseous, 
ossify, ossification. 

OscillOi / sioing : oscillate. 

OTiim, an egg : oval, oviparous, 
oviform. 

PagvSi avillage: pagan, peasant, 
paganism. 

Pallinm, a cloak: pall, palliate. 

Palpo, palpatum, / stroke: 
palpable, palpitate. 

Pando, paMHun, I spread: ex- 
pand, expanse. 

PangOy pactnniy I fasten : 
compact. 

Panlfly bread : pantxy. 

Pannus, cloth : pannel. 

PaVi equal: par, parity, dis- 
parity, compare, compari- 
son, disparage. 

Paveoy paritiuny / appear : 

. apparition, apparent, dis- 
appear. 

PariOy / bring forth : parent, 
oviparous, viviparous. 

Pavo, paxatumy / prepare : 
parade, repair, preparation. 

Pars, partis, apart: part, par- 
tial, particular, apartment, 
portion, impart, parse, par- 
ticipate, particle. 

Pasco, pastum* / feed : pas- 
tor, pasture, repast. 



\i 
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PateO| / lie open : patent. 

Pater, a fcUJier : paternal, pa- 
tron, patrimony. 

Patxia, one^8 country or native 
8oU : patriot, patriotia 

Patior, passas, I suffer: pa- 
tient, impatient, passion, 
passive. 

PatxOy / commit : perpetrate. 

"PtLJxei, few : paucity. 

Pauper, _poor; poverty, pauper- 
ism, pauper. 

PaTlo, / heat down : pave, 
pavement. 

Pax, pacis, peace: pacify, pa- 
cific, appease, peaceable. 

Pecco, I sin : peccant, im- 
peccant, peccavi. 

Pectus, pectoris, tJie breast : 
expectorate. 

Pecunia, money : pecuniary. 

Pecus, cattle : peculiar, pecu- 
late. 

Pellis, the shin or hide of a 
beast ; parchment : peel, 
pellicle. 

Pello, pulsum, / drive, I 
beat . pulse, repulse, repel, 
expulsion. 

Pendeo, to Jiang : pendant, de- 
pend, impend, suspend. , 

Pendo, pensum, / weigh : 
expend, expenses, recom- 
pense, pension, pensive. 

Pene, almost : peninsula. 

Penetro, penetratum, / 

pierce : penetrate. 

Penuzia, ^oant : penury, penu- 
rious. 

Perdo, I lose : perdition. 

^eriox, peritns, I try : ex- 
periment. 



Persona, a mask : person, per- 
sonal, personify. 

Pes, pedis, a foot : pedestal, 
pedestrian, expedite, expe- 
dition, impede, biped. 

Pestis, a plague: pestilence, 
pestilent, pester. 

Peto, petitum, Iseek: petition, 
competent, appetite. 

Pila, a ball : pill, pellet. 

Pile, I steal: pilfer, pillage, com- 
pile. 

Pingo, pictum, I paint : pic- 
ture, picturesque. 

Pinna, the Jin of a fish, feather 
of a bird, a nicked battle- 
ment in a vxdl, or fortifi^ 
cation : pinnacle, pinion. 

Pio, piatuni, to atone for: 
piacular, expiate. 

Piscis, a fish : piscatory. 

Pistilluni, a pestle : pistil, pis- 
tillate. 

Pius, religious: pious, piety, 
impiety. 

Placeo, I please : placid, com- 
placence, placable, com- 
placent, pleasant. 

Place, / appease : implacable. 

Plango, planctuni, / strike, 

I lament : complain. 

Planta, the sole of the foot, a 

plant : supplant, trans- 
plant, plantation. 

Planus, levd: plain, explain, 
plane. 

Plaudo, plausuni, / make 
a noise by clapping the 
hands in token of ap- 
plause : plausible, plaudit, 
applause, applaud. 

Pleba, the common people : pie- 
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Plecio» plexmiiy / weave^ I 
twist: perplex, perplexity, 
complex. 

Plenvs, futt: plenary, pleni- 
tude, replenish. 

PleOi pletum, / fin : com- 
plete, replete, supply, com> 
plement 

Plico, plicatum, IfM : com- 
plicate, duplicate, im- 
plicit, siuplice, pliable, 
implicate, explicit. 

PlorOy I bevHtU: deplore, ex- 
plore, implore. 

Plumbiun, Uad : plumber, 
plummet. 

Plumnla, a tmall feather: 
plumule. 

Plus, plwris, more : plural, 
plurality, surplus, plu- 
perfect. 

PlUTia, rain : pluvial, pluvi- 
ous. 

Poena, penctlty, punishment : 
pain, penal, penalty, pen- 
ance, repent. 

PoliOy politnm, / smoothen : 
polish, polite, politeness. 

Pollen, pollenis, finefl^uryor 
dust that files in tiie mill : 
pollen. 

Polu8| a pole : polar, polarity. 
Poninm, fruit : pomace. 

Pondns, pondezis, a weight : 
ponder, ponderous, pound, 
preponderate. 

PonOy positiun, / place, I 

put : pose, depose, expose, 
deponent, compose, repose, 
postpone, opposite, oppo- 
sition, position, preposi- 
tion. 

Pon«, ponUa, a bridijt : pon- 
tiff^ pontoon. 



Populus,|)eop2e ; popular, popu- 
lous, depopulate, publish. 

Porcus, a hog : pork, porcine, 
porcupine. 

PoxtOi / carry : portable, im- 
port, export, important, 
support, porter. 

Povta, a door : portal, portico. 

PoBSiun, / am aJblt : possible, 
impossible. 

Post, after: posterity, postpone, 
postscript. 

Postnlo, postnlatum, / de- 
mand : postulate, expostu- 
late, postulatory. 

Potens, powerful : potent, om- 
nipotent. 

Poto, potatnm, / driiik : po- 
tation. 

Praeda, booty y prey: predatory, 
prey, deprodation. 

Pxandinm, a hredkfast : post- 
prandial. 

PraTUSy wicked : depraved, de- 
pravity. 

Pzecor, I pray : deprecate, pre- 
carious. 

Pzehendo, / lay hold of: ap- 
prehend, comprehend, re- 
prehensible. 

Pzemo, pxessnm, I press: im- 
press, oppress, express. 

Pzetiiun, a price : precious, 
appreciate, depreciate. 

Pximus, first: primary, pri- 
meval, primitive. 

Pzinceps, chirf: prince, prin- 
cipal, principality. 

PziTO, I deprive: private, de- 
prive, deprivation. 

Pxobo, I try, I test : probable, 
probe, prove, approbation^ 

\ PlQl«a« V">9«^^i '» v^sJoSiSi. 
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PxonuB, bending forwa/rds : 
prone. 

PxopagOy I spread : propagate, 
propagation. 

Pxope, nea/r: propinquity. 

PxopzinSi peculiar y on^s own : 
proper, property, appro- 
priate, propriety. 

Pxospexoua, successful: pros- 
perity. 

PxoximaSy nearest or next : 
proximate, appsoximate, 
approach. 

PradenSy sagacious : prudent, 
jurisprudence. 

PrariOy I itch, I desire to do 
something: prurient. 

Public, public: republic, re- 
publican. 

PudeOy lam ashained: impu- 
dence. 

Puer, a boy : puerile, puerility. 

PugnOy / fight: pugnacious, 
pugnacity, impugn. 

Pnllns, the young of any 
animaly the shoot of a 
tree : pullet, poult. 

Pnlmo, pulminifl, the lungs : 
pulmonary. 

PnlTiSy pnlTeris, dust : pul- 
verise. 

PumeXy apumice-stone:po\mce, 

PungOy pnnctuin, / prick : 
puncture, punctual, punc- 
tuation, expunge, pun- 
gent. 

Pnnio, I punish : punitive, im- 
pimity. 

jPupiUns, a fatherless manchild 
wiiA/n a^e, andunder ward: 
a pupiL 



PuxgOy / cleanse : purge, pur- 
gation, piu>gative, purga- 
tory, expurgate. 

TxauBf pure: purity, impurity, 
purified. 

Pusillns, weaJSf cowa/rdly : pu- 
sillanimous, pusillanimity. 

Pnto, patatum, / hp, Iprune^ 
I think: putative, ampu^ 
tate, impute, dispute, com- 
pute. 

PutziSy rotten: putred, putre- 
faction, putrescence. 

Quaexo, quaesitnm, I ask, 

I seek: query, quest, ques- 
tion, inquire, inquisitive, 
acquisition. 

QnaliSy of what sort, such as : 
quality, qualify. 

QuatiOy quassnm, / shake: 
discuss, percussion. 

Quatuor, four: quarter, square. 

Quantua, ?mw great, how much : 
quantity. 

Qnexor, I complain : querelous. 

QuieSy quietiun, rest : quiet, 
quietude, acquiesce, requi- 
em. 

Quinqne, five : quinquennial, 
quintessence. 

Quoty how ma/ny : quotient, 
quota. 

Rabies, mjodness : rabid, rave. 

RadinSy a rod, a beam of the 
sun, a ray : radiate, ray, 
radiance. 

Radix, a rood : radical, eradi- 
cate. 

Rado, rasiun, I shave,I scrape: 
razor, erase. 

RaiXLtLft, a LrancK: t«xoil^,T«i> 
im&caMon. 
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&apio, zaptnm, / seize : rap- 
ture, rapadouB, rape, ra- 
pacity. 

RaniB, thin: rare, rarity, rarify. 

RatlO| reason : rational, ir- 
rational 

Ratus, fixed: rate, ratify, ra- 
tion. 

Reoens, Moentii, new: re- 
cent 

Rego, rectnm, / rule : regu- 
lar, direct, indirect. 

&«po, septum, / creep : rep- 
tile, surreptitious. 

&eSy a thing * real, reality. 

&ete, anet: retina, reticule. 

&6Xy a king : regal. 

&ideO| / laugh : ridicule, deride. 

BigeOy / am stiff y I am frozen : 
rigid, rigidity, rigour. 

Bigo^ xigatnm, / vjater: irri- 
gate, irrigation. 

BItuSi a stream : rival, arrival, 
river. 

Robur, anoaktStrength: robust, 
corroborate. 

RodOy tosvLOkf I gnaw : corrode, 
corrosion. 

&ogo, xogatum, I ask : ro- 
gation, interrogative, pro- 
rogue, arrogate. 

Rosa, arose: primrose. 

Rota, a wheel: rote, rotation, 
rotatory. 

RotundiiSy round : rotundity, 
rotund. 

Rubex, red : ruby, robin. 

RndlSyrtMi^; rudiment, erudite. 

Ruga, a wrinkle, a furrow: 
corrugate, comigant, ru- 
gose. 
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Rumen, the throat, the cud: 
ruminate. 

Rumpo, mptum, / break : 
rupture, eruption, bank- 
rupt, interrupt. 

Rns, nuiS| the country: rural, 
rustic. 

SaceXy holy, sacred : sacrament, 
sacrifice, sacerdotal, conse- 
crate, desecrate. 

Sagax, wise: sagacious, saga- 
city, sage, presage. 

Sal, salt : saline, salary, salad. 

Salio, saltum, I leap: salient, 
salmon, assail, insult, re- 
sult. 

Sains, BBlnUa,sc^ety: salute, 
salutation, salutary. 

SalTUS, sc^e: salvation, saviour, 
salve. 

SaliTa, spittle : salivate. 

Sanctns, holy : sanctity, saint, 
sanctify, sanction. 

Sangnis, blood : sanguinary, 
sanguine. 

Sanna, «(mn(2 ; sane, insane, in- 
sanity. 

Sapio, / taste, I am wise : sapi- 
ent, insipid. 

Satii, enough: sate, satisfy, 
satiate, saturate. 

Scala, a ladder : scale. 

Scando, scansnni, / clitnb : 
ascend, scan, ascension, de- 
scend. 

Scindo, scissnm, / cut : re- 
scind, scissors. 

Scintilla, a spark: scintillate. 

Scio, / know: science, con- 
science, prescience. 

Scxibo, scxiptnm^ I ^imit^i 
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ScmtoVy Bcmtatnm, I ex- 
amine: inscrutable. 

Sculpo, Bcnlptnm, / carve : 
sculpture. 

Scntnm, a shield : escutcheon, 
esquire. 

SecO| sectnmy I cut: sect, 
section, bisect, insect. 

Seculaniy the world, the age: 
secular. 

Secunduay second: secondary. 

Sed^o, sessnm, I sit, I remain : 
sedan, assess, sedentary, 
sediment, preside, session, 
consider, assiduous. 

Sedo, sedatmn, I mitigate, I 
ease: sedate. 

Semen, seminiSy seed: semin- 
ary, seminal, disseminate. 

Semi, half: semi- weekly. 

Senex, old: senior, senator, 
senate. 

Sentio, sensiun, I perceive 
by the senses: sentient, 
sensual, sense, consent, 
sentence. 

Septem, seven: September, sep- 
tenniaL 

Sepelio, sepnltnm, 7 bury : 
sepulcbire. 

Sequor, secntumj I follow : 
second, sequence, conse- 
quence, execute, persecute, 
prosecute, subsequent. 

Sexor, sertum, I set in order, 
I join : series, sermon, in- 
sert, exert. 

Serpo, / creep : serpent. 

Sena, a saw : serrated. 

Sexvio, / obey : serve, servant, 
Bervile, subserve, servi- 
tuda. 



Servo, servatnm, I keep: pre- 
serve, reserve, observe, ob- 
servation. 

SeTems, severe: persevere. 

Sex, six : sextant. 

Sido, sessiun, I settle, I sink 
to the bottom : reside, sab- 
side. 

Sidns, sidezia, a sta/r: sidereal 

Signum, a sign: significant, 
signal, design. 

Sileo, I am stiU : silent. 

SUex, sUicis, fiint : siUdous. 

SilTa, a wood : savage. 

Similis, like: similar, simulate, 
assimilate, simile. 

Simul, aJt the same time: simul- 
taneous. 
Sine, vntliout: sinecure, sincere. 
Sinns, the bosom : insinuate. 

Sisto, statiun, I stand: insist, 
resist, assist, subsist. 

Socins, a companion: social, 
associate. 

Sitns, position : site, situation. 

Sol, the sun: solar, solstice, 
parasoL 

Solidns, firm: solid, consoli- 
date, solder. 

Solor, J comfort : console, solace, 
consolation. 

Solum, the ground : soiL 

Solus, aZone : sole, solitude, 
desolate. 

Soleo, I am. accustomed : inso- 
lence. 

SoIto, solutum, I loosen: ab- 
solve, solve, resolution, sol- 
uble, solvent. 

Somnus, sleep: somnambulist. 

Sono, I souuol : »>iiorous, soimd, 
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8opo, soponi8| 8wxip: sopon- 
aoeous. 

Sopor, a sound sleep: soporific. 

Sorbeo, sovptum, I drink up: 
absorb, absorption. 

Sordidus, dirtyf dapicahle : 
sordid. 

Son, sortia, a lot: sort, as- 
sort, assortment. 

Sp«rgo, sparaum, I scctUer: 
asperse, disperse. 

Spatlnm, space : spacious, ex- 
patiate. 

Spocio, spoctuni, I see, I 

behold : special, aspect, 
despise, specimen, specta- 
cles, inspect. 

SpoxOy / h)pe : despair, despe- 
rate, prosper. 

Spiro, I breathe: inspire, con- 
spire, spirit, aspirate. 

Spina, a thorny the chine-bone 
of the back : spine, spinal. 

Splendeo, I shine : splendid, 
splendour. 

Spolium, plunder : spoil, spo- 
liation. 

Spondeo, sponsnm, I promise 
freely, I engage : respond, 
sponsor, spouse, despond. 

Sponte, of his oton accord, 
vnUingly : spontaneous, 
spontaneity. 

Stagnum, standing water : 
stagnant. 

Stella, a star: stellar, con- 
stellation. 

Stezills, barren : sterile. 

Stemo, stratum, T strike dovm, 
I lay flat : prostrate, con- 
stemation, stratum, strata. 

Stigma, a mark or brand mostly 
on the/ore/iead of fugitives: 
stigmatiBe, 



Stllla, a drop: instil, distil, dis- 
tillery. 

Stimulus, a spur, a goad: 
stimulate, stimulant. 

Stipo, stipatum, IflU up close: 
constipate, constipation. 

Stirps, stirpis, a root: ex- 
tirpate. 

Sto, statum, I stand : state, 
stable, instant, constant, 
armistice, statute, sub- 
stance. ^ 

Stringo, strictum, I bind: 
strict, stringent, restrict. 

Struo, structum, I buUd : 
construct, instruct, struc- 
ture. 

Studeo, I desire : study, studi- 
ous. 

Stupeo, lamastonished: stupid, 
stupidity. 

Stultus, a fool: stultify. 

Suadeo, I advise: suasion, per- 
suade. 

SuaTis, sioeet, pleasant : suavity. 

Sublimit, high : sublime, sub- 
limity. 

Sudo, sudatum, I sweat : su- 
• dorific. 

Sugo, suctum, I suck: suction. 

Summus, highest: summit. 

Sumo, sumptum, I take: as- 
sume, presume, consump- 
tion. 

Sum, I am : esse, to be : ens, 
entis, existence: Aitu- 

rus, about to be: entity, 
future, futurity. 

Surge, surrectum, /me; in- 
surrection, insurgent, re- 
surrection. 

1 Ta\»«TnSL^ aKwit: \«i5Q«a3»^^« 
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Taceo, taciturn, I am silent : 
tacit, taciturn, reticent. 

Tango, tactum, I touch: tact, 
tangent, tangible, conta- 
gious. 

Taxdiu, slow * tardy, retard. 

Tego, tectum, I cover : pro- 
tect, detect. 

Tela, a web : toil, toilsome. 

Temno, temptom, I despise: 
contempt, contemptible. 

Temeze, indiscreetly: temeritrjr. 

Temetum, strong wine: ab- 
stemious. 

Tempezo, I moderate: temper- 
ature, intemperance, tem- 
per. 

Tempus, tempozis, tim£ : 
tense, temporal, extem- 
pore, contemporary. 

Tendo, tensnm, I stretch : 
contend, intend, distend. 

Tenebzae, darkness : tene- 
brous. 

Teneo, I Jiold: tenable, te- 
nacious, tenement. 

Tento, I try : tentative, at- 
tempt. 

Tezmlnns, a boundary : ter- 
minate, determinate. 

Tennis, thin: attenuate. 

Tepidns, warm : tepid. 

Tezgo, tezsnm, I wipe, 1 scour: 
terse. 

Tezo, tzitnm, I rub: trite, 
detrimental, contrite. 

Tezza, the earth: terrestrial, 
terrace, inter, terrier. 

Tezzeo, I frighten : terror, de- 
ter, terrible. 

Testis, a witness: testify, detest, 
attest, intestate, testa- 
ment 



Texo, textnnt, I weave: text, 
texture, pretext, context. 

Thzonns, a throne : dethrone. 

Tin&eo, I fear: timid, timidity, 
timorous, intimidate. 

Tinge, tinctnm, I dip, I dye: 
tincture. 

Titnlns, a title: titular, entitle. 

Tozpeo, I am numb: torpid, 
torpedo. 

Tozqaeo, toztnnt, / twist: 
torture, retort, extort, tor- 
ment. 

Tozzeo, tostnnt, I pa/rch: 
torrid, toast, torrent. 

Totns, wTiole : total, totality. 

ToaLicnm, poison : intoxicate. 

Tzaho, tzactnnt, Idra/uj: at- 
tract, abstract, tract, sub- 
tract, contract. 

Tzado, tzaditnnt, I give up: 
traitor, tradition. 

Tzemo, I^Ao^e.* tremble, tremu- 
lous, tremor. 

Tzepido, I tremble: trepida- 
tion, intrepid. 

Tzes, tzia, three: treble, tri- 
dent, trinity, trivial. 

Tzibno, tzibitnnt, I give: 
distribute, attribute, retri- 
bution. 

Tzibns, a tribe : tribe, tribune. 

Tzical, any let or impediment : 
intrigue, extricate. 

Tzudo, tznsnm, Ithrugt : in- 
trude, obtrude, extrude, 
abstruse. 

Tubez, a swelling: tubercle, 
protuberance. 

Tubns, a pipe : tube. 
Tucoz, I see, I protect : tutor. 
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TameOy J noell: tumid, tu- 
mult, tomb, contumely. 

TnndOy tiuram, I heat : oon- 
tuflion. 

Tiurbft, a crowd: turbid, dis- 
turb, turbulent. 

TxupiMf disgraceful: turpitude. 

Tnnriiy a tower : turret. 

mtra, beyond; TdtvgiWf far- 
ther; TtUkMaTLBf farthest: 
ulterior, ultimate, ulti- 
matum, penult, antepe- 
nult. 

Umbnt, a shade : umbrage, um- 
brella, umbrageous. 

Ungno, unctnin, I anoint : 
unguent, Unction. 

Unda, a wave: undulate, a- 
bundance. 

UmuSy one: unit, unity, uni- 
son, triune. 

UvbSy a city : urbanity, urbane, 
suburban. 

Uvgeo, I press: urge, urgent, 
urgency. 

UvOy ustnm, I bvm: com- 
bustion, incombustible. 

UtoVy 118118, I use : usual, use, 
utility, usage. 

UxoVy a wife : uxorious. 

▼acca, a cow : vaccinate, vac- 
cination. 

▼acOy Tacatnm, I am empty ^ 
I am at leisure : vacate, 
vacation, vacant, evacu- 
ate, vacuum. 

▼ado, Tasom, I go: evade, 
evasion, vade - mecum, 
wade. 

▼agovy I wander: vagrant, 
vagabond. 

VMleo, I am strong : valid, 
avail, prevail, invalid. 






▼apovy steam : vapour, evapo- 
rate, vapid. 

▼asy TasiSy a vessel : vase, 
vascular. 

▼anii8y empty : vanity. 

▼alTaOy folding-doors : valve. 

▼axlii8y different : variable, in- 
variable, vary. 

▼astnSy desolate, large: vast, 
devastate, waste. 

▼ateSy .a prophet : vaticinate. 

▼egetOy Tegetatnniy I quick- 
en : vegetate, vegetation. 

▼ehOy Tectuniy I carry : con- 
vey, vehicle. 

▼eloXy swift: velocity. 

▼elnniy a covering: veil, reveal, 
develop, envelope. 

▼endOy I sell: vend, venal, 
vendor. 

▼enay a blood-vessel : vein, 
venous. 

▼enenuniy poison : envenom. 

▼enexoKy Tenemtas, I wor- 
ship : venerable, vener- 
ation. 

▼eniOy Tentnniy I come : 
venture, prevent, advent, 
convene, convent. 

▼eniay pardon ; venial. 

▼entiUy the vnnd: ventilation. 

▼enteXy the belly : ventrilo- 
quism. 

▼enoxy I hunt: venison. 

▼eXy the spring : vernal. 

▼exbum, a word: verb, adverb, 
verbal, verbosity. 

▼exgo, I incline : dlver^e^ di- 



IT 
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▼erto, Texsnm, Itwm: verse, 
convert, pervert, version, 
adverse, advertise, sub- 
vert, divorce, traverse, uni- 
verse. 

▼eznSy true : very, veracity, 
averment, verify. 

▼estiSy a garment : vestment, 
vesture, invest, divest. 

▼emaculiuii naiive: vernacu- 
lar. 

▼etuSy Teteris, old : veteran. 

▼ia, a way : deviate, obviate, 
trivisJ, viaticum. 

▼icis, change ; vicar, viceroy, 
vicissitude, vicegerent. 

▼ideo, Tisnmy I see : advise, 
visible, visage, evidence, 
provide, provide, provi- 
dence. 

▼inco, Tictnm, I conqtter : 
convince, victor, victim, 
vanquish. 

Vigil, watchful : vigilant. 

Vigeo, I grow : vegetable. 

VigOKy strength : vigour, vigor- 
ous, invigorate. 

▼ix, a man: triumvirate. 

VixtuB, force, strength : virtue, 
virtual 



▼ita, life : vital, vitality. 

▼itiuniy vice : vitiate. 

YitnuD.f glass: vitreous, vitrioL 

Vinnm, wine: vinegar, vintage. 

Vixga, a rod: verger. 

▼ocOy I call : vocal, advocate, 
vocabulary, invoke, vowel 

▼itOy I avoid : inevitable. 

VolOy TOlatnm, IJly: volatile. 

▼olo, I vnll : volition, volun- 
tary, volunteer. 

Vivo, I li/oe : vivacity, vivify, 
victuals. 

VoIto, Tolntnm, 1 roll : 
evolve, devolve, volume, 
voluble, involution. 

VoKO, I devour : voracious, car- 
nivorous. 

Voreo, Totnm, I make a vow: 
vow, devote, votary, votive. 

Vnlcaniu, the god of fire: 
volcano. 

Valgus, the common people: 
vulgar, divulge. 

Vnlnns, Tulnexis, a toound: 
vulnerable, invulnerable. 

Vilifl, of lUHe value : vilify. 
Vizus, poison : virulent. 



GREEK ROOTS from which ENGLISH 
WORDS are DERIVED:— 



Achos, j3atn; ache. 

Adelphos, a brother: Phila- 
delphia. 

A5r, the air : aeronaut. 

Ago, / lead : pedagogue, dema- 
gogue. 

J^ffon, a oontett: agony, anta- 
SonUt 



Agoza, a market-place, a dis- 
course: allegory, category. 

Akme, apoiiU: acme. 

Aisthesis, a sensation, feding: 
anaesthetic. 

Akono, J hear : acoustics. 

Aluoa, tHe top, KigK : Msrae^as^ 
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Ainlgma, a riddle : enigma. 

AlgoSy pain : neuralgia. 

AUasLifly a charge : parallax. 

AUoSy another: allopathy. 

Alpha, the firtt Oreek letter : 
alphabet. 

Amphiy aU around, on all 

tides : amphitheatre, am- 
phibious. 

AnemoSy the wind: anemom- 
eter. 

Angelos, a meeeenger : angel, 
evangelist. 

Ante, andvot, a man : monan- 

dria. 
Anthos, a flower: anthology, 

polyanthus. * 

AnthxOpos, a fnan: anthro- 
pology, misanthrope. 

Ajrchi, beginningf rule : arche- 
type, monarchy. 

Axgos, lazy: lethargy. 

AziBtos, best: aristocracy. 

ArctoSy a bear, north : arctic. 

AxSma, spice : aromatic. 

Aiithmos, number : arithmetic. 

Anen, a male, robust : arsenic. 

Aiked, / exercise : ascetia 

Astfei a star : asterisk, astro- 
nomy. 

Athlos, a combat for a prize : 
athletic. 

Atmos, vapour : atmosphere. 

Autos, one*s self: autocrat, 
autobiography. 

Aulos, a pipe : hydraulic. 

AuthenteSi one who murders 
with his ovm hand; the 
author of anything : au- 
thentic, authenticity. 

AziOma, authority, worth, 
an admitted proposition : 
sadom. 
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Ballo, I throw: problem, para- 
ble, hjrperbole. 

Balsamon, balsam : balm. 

BaptOi I dip in water, I dye, or 
colour: baptise. 

Baros, weight : barometer. 

Basifly foundation, support : 
base, basis, debase. 

Beta, t?ie second Oreek letter: 
alphabet. 

Biblion, a booh : Bible, bibli- 
ography. 

Bios, life: biography, amphibi- 
ous. 

Bolbos, an onton : bulb. 

Bombos, a noise : bomb. 

BotanS, a plant: botany. 

Bruo, / Intd : embrya 

Character, a mark: character. 

Chalnps, hard iron: chaly- 
beate. 

Ohamai, on the ground: camo- 
mile. 

Chaos, a c?iasm : chaotic. 

Charts, thanks, grace : eucha- 
rist. 

Cheir, the hand : chirography, 
surgeon. 

Choli, bUe : melancholy. 

Chl5ros, green: chlorine. 

Chords, a string : chord. 

Christos, anointed : Christ, 
chrism. 

Chronos, time: chronic, chro- 
nomoter. 

Chrtisos, gold : chrjrsalis. 

Choreo, Iretii'e, retreat: ancho- 
rite. 

ChaiaoB, juice: chyme. 
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OntM, ttmngth, nUt: thao- 
DalBift&i a spirit : damon, de- 
Duo, TdiitiiU: gaodetioal, 
Daktulos, ajiiiger daotyle. 
Soinad, I-orero>m.e adamuit. 
Dekftften.- decnbit""- 
Demoa, tKepaiple dsmacmt. 
]>ai>dxoa, a irix: rhadodeadron, 

DeimA, tie stin i.-iii'lermis. 
l>MpoteB, a iruuUr, a lord: 

despot. 
benteios, tAc 4M<»ui; Denter- 

lU^'tA, manner tfH™;!-' diet 
Didukfi, /MihA didactiiv 
UplSmft, Aat mhtdi ii dtnMe, 

or/aldfd: diplom*, diplo- 

□mtjc, diploiDocy, 
j^EkM,theorboftheitin: duk. 
ItotoB, i/ivea anacdote. 
Uogm&i inoptntT/a; dogmatic, 

doginaticaL 
Doxa, opinion, gtori/, praiit: 

orthodoj;, doxologj. 
BnkS, a drugan : dragon. 
DntS, I att, I do: drama, 

draatic. 



Ihrnamla, pourer ' dynamics, 

djnoaty. 
Tyah,paiTi,di^iyulti/: dysentery, 

dyspepsia. 
£cheo, I muiid, I givt omliTt- 

((rurtioft ; echo, catechise. 



■idO*,/onn.- Bpherotd. 
Xl>5n, ont viho dittembia: irony. 
EkklittK, an OMembl^ tic 

(AttrA : ecdedaatic. 
EUlo, / dram out, I drive: 

El«g*U, a fHaiatiiit poem: 

elegy. 
Elaktxon, aaher : electricity. 

EleoB, iHrns, comjiaition : elee- 
mosynary. 
Emco, / I'cm' it emetic 



Entomoe, cut into .' entomol- 

Ogji 

Epoa, a uoni : epic 
EsimM, a deKrt: eremits, 

hariolt. 
Eigon, a. lan-k: chimrgeon, 

snargy, metaUargy. 
Eachasa, a icofr : scar, eschar. 
EsA, u>icAin .- esoteric. 
EtbiuM, tination -ethnology. 
EtluM, a dutom; ethical, etUci. 



mology. 

En, v>dl euphony, eulogy. 

EkO, outtide : eiotario. 

O&la, nt)^ .- galaxy. 

OomcS, J^ tnorry.' Ingamy, 
polygamy. 

OaaUr, tk» zItymiKh : gaattio. 

Qtf the earth : geography, ge- 
ology. 

Genoa, a race, Innd, tort: 

S.'llSillo^. 

Gigaa, affiant: pgantic. 
OlSsaa or glStte, the tongue : 
jloUiii, glosBary, polyglot 
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Qlnphdy lemrve: hieroglyphic. 

GndmOn, a pointer : gnomon. 

Gonl&y an angle : diagonaL 

Gzamma, a letter: grammar. 

Gvaphdy /imte ; graphic, tele- 
graph. 

Gfunnosy naked : gymnastic. 

Gun^y a vH>man: misogyny, 
gynarchy. 

Oiuros, a circle : gyration. 

Oigndskdy / know: gnostic, 
prognostic. 

Halinai blood: hemorrhage. 

Baix^sifly choice : heresy. 

RazmoSy a fitting : hirmony. 

Bedza, a teat : cathedral. 

BilioSy the sun: heliotrope, 
aphelion. 

BebdemM, the seventh: heb- 
domadeL 

Bekaton, a hundred: heca- 
tomb. 

Bemi, ha^: hemisphere. 

Bellen, a Cfreek : Hellenic, 
Hellenist. 

Bemen, a day : ephemeral 

Bepta, seven : heptarchy. 

BeteroSy other : heterodox. 

BeXynsB.' hexameter, hexagon. 

BilaviSy cheerful: hilarity. 

Bievosi sacred : hierarchy. 

Bippos, a horse : hippopotamus. 

BodoSyO iiKiy; method, exodus. 

Bolosy whole: catholic, holo- 
caust. 
Bomoiosy like : homceopathy. 
Bomalosy even : anomalous. 
ly same : homogeneous. 
a view : panorama. 
an hour: horoscope. 



I 



BoKiiOy I hound: horizon. 
Bnbzis, aJbuse : hybrid. 

BnddXy water: hydrogen, hy- 
di^Dstatics. 

BumnoSy a hymn : anthem. 

Bygeia, the goddess of health : 
hjTgienic. 

IcthnSy a fish: ichthyology. 

IchnoSy a footprint: ichno- 
graphy. 

IdioSy peculiar : idiot, idiom. 

iota, the name given to the 
smallest letter in the 
Greek alphabet. 

ZaoSy equal : isosceles. 

KaloSy beautiful : caligraphy. 

Kai9| kansO, I bum : caustic, 

cautery. 
KakoSy bad: cacophony. 

BalnptOy I conceal : apocalypse. 

BanOi&y a rule : canonical, 

canon. 
KaldXy the cup of a flower: 

calyx. 

Kavdia, the heart: cardiac, 
pericardium. 

Bentron, the centre: centre, 
eccentric. 

Bephali, the head : cephalic, 
acephalous. 

y a horn : rhinoceros. 

, a ladder : climax. 

Blin9| I bend : clinic, clinical, 

enclitic. 
Boimad, I sleep: cemetery. 
BOlon, a limby an intestine: 

colon, colic. 

BoinoSy common : epicine. 

BomSy hair : comet. 

BomoSy an ode: encomium, 
comet. 

, order ^^'wwXAx 
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Kongchiy a shell: conch, conch- 
ology. 

K9n5ps, a gnat: canopy (a 
net to keep away gnats). 

KophinoSy a basket : coffin. 

Kranion, the ehuU : cranium, 
craniology. 

SxatoSy strength: democracy, 
aristocracy. 

Krind, I jiuige, I separate: 
crisis, critic. 

Kjmptd, I hide, I conceal: 
apocryphal, crypt. 

Krastallos, Clarice; crystal- 
line, cr3rstaL 

Kuklos, a cirde: cycle, cy- 
clopaedia. 

Kadiiy a dog : cynic. 

KustiSy a bladder: cyst, en- 
cysted. 

Lamband, I take : syllable. 

Laos, the people: laity. 

Lego, I choose, I say : eclectic, 
dialect. 

Leipo, I fail: ecliptic, ellip- 
sis. 

JteitoSf public : litnrgy. 

Lepsis, a seizure : epilepsy. 

iMetLe, forgetfidness : lethargy. 

Lexis, a vaord : lexicon. 

Litancia, supplication: litany. 

Lithos, a stone : lithograph. 

Logos, a discourse, reason: dia- 
logue, prologue, chrono- 
logy, logic. 

Lusis, a loosening: paralysis, 
analysis. 

BKachomai, / fight: mono- 
machy. 

9, la/rge: macrocosm. 
madness: maniac. 



\ 



BCanteia, divinaJtwm: necro- 
mancy. 

Mao, / VMve : automaton. 

BEajrainO, I wither : amaranth. 

Martiur, a toitness: martyr, 
martyrdom. 

Mathema, learning: mathe- 
matics. 

Masos, the breast : Amazon. 

Mechane, a contrivance : me- 
chanics. 

Melas, black: melancholy. 

Melon, an apple : melon. 

Melos, a song : melody. 

Metallon, metal : metaL 

Meter, a mother : metropolis. 

Metron, a mea,swre : diameter, 
geometry. 

Mikxos, small: microcosm, mi- 
croscope. 

Mimos, an imitator : mimic; 

Misos, hatred : misanthropy. 

Mokos, a scoffer : mock. 

Monos, alone: monk, monarch. 

MozphS, form, shape: meta- 
morphosis, amorphous. ' 

ISnemen, remembering : mne- 
monics. 

Vlxaioif ten thousand: myriad. 

Mustikos, secret : mjnsteiy, 
mystic. 

Mnthos, fable: mythical, myth. 

Nans, a ship : nautical, nausea. 

Narke, torpor : narcotic. 

Nekzos, dead : necropolis, ne- 
cromancy. 

Neos, new : neology, neophyte, 
Neapolis. 

Nesos, (m island: Polynesia, 
Pe\o^\m.e*ua. 
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KontoSi a law: astronomy, 
anomaly. 

No808y a disecue : nosology. 

Obelos, a spit : obelisk. 

Octo, eight : octave. 

OdS, a song : ode, prosody. 

Odxuk^fpain: anodyne. 

OikoSy a house : economy. 

OUgoif few: oligarchy. 

Onoma, a name : anonymous. 

Opthalmosy theeye : opthalinia. 

Optomai, / see : optics, synop- 
sis. 

Ozganon, an instrument : or- 
gan, organic. 

Ovcheomaly Idance: orchestra. 

Omis, omithos, a bird : or- 
nithology. 

Oxphanosy bereaved : orphan. 

Ozthos, straigJU, right : ortho- 
doxy, orthography. 

Osteon, a bone : osteology. 

OxnSy sharp : oxygen, oxalic. 

Paideia, educationf instruction: 
cyclopaedia. 

Fals, paidoiy a boy: peda- 
gogue. 

Pan, all : panacea, pantheist. 

Pappas, father : pope, papal 

PapuroSy an Egyptian plant : 
paper. 

Paradeitos, agarden: paradise. 

Pathos, /ee^ti^ ; pathotic, apa- 
thy. 
Pandy I stop : pause. 

Peimdy I try : empirical 

Pelagos, the sea : archipelago. 

Pelti, a target : catapult. 

Pente, five : pentagon, Penta- 
teuch. 

Teptd, Idu/eat: dyspepsia. 

P0tMl<m, a leaf: petal 






Petra, a rock : petrify. 

PhagO, I eat : sarcophagus. 

Phannakon, a drug: phar- 
macy. 

PherO, / becMr : phosphorous. 

Phimiy / tell : blaspheme. 

Philos, /ondo/; philosophy. 

PhobeO, / am afraid : hydro- 
phobia. 

Ph9n5, voice : phonetic. 

PhOs, photos, light: photo- 
graphy. 

PhraslSi saying : phrase. 

PhirSn, the mind : phrenology. 

Phthongos, sound: diphthong. 

Phusis, nature : physical. 

Plans, a wandering : planet. 

PlassO, / mould : plastic. 

Pleara, tht side : pleurisy. 

PoieO, / maJbe, / do : poet 

Polemas, war : polemic. 

POled, / sell : monopoly. 

Polis, a city : political, police. 

Poltos, porridge : poultice. 

Polns, many : polygon. 

Pons, podos, afoot: antipodes. 

Poros, a passage : pore. 

Potamos, a river : hippopota- 
mus. 

PxassO, I do, I act: practice, 
pragmatic. 

Pxesbnteros, dder: Presby- 
terian. 

Pr9tos,^r«<; prototype. 

Psendes,/a^e; pseudo-martyr. 

Psnche, the soul : psychical. 

PtOma, a fall : symptom. 

PuY, fire: pyrotechny, pyramid. 

Rachim, thA boctdbfonsit : ^^^^S^j^ 
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RhCtdVy cm orator: rhetoric, 
rhetorician. 

BJiedy I flow : diarrhoea. 

Rliiny the nose : rhinoceros. 

SanL, sazkos^ fieih: sarcasm. 

SchedSy a sheet : schedule. 

ScholSy leisure : school. 

Sciz5y / divide : schism, schis- 
matic. 

Scope5, 1 see: telescope, episco- 
pacy. 

Sepdy / jmtnfy : septic, anti- 
septic. 

SitoSy com : parasite. 

Skell5, / d/ry : skeleton. 

SkeloSy a leg : isosceles. 

SkenSy a tent, a stage : scene. 

Skiptomai, I examine: sceptic. 

Sophos, wise, prudent : phi- 
losopher. 

Sophia, wisdom : sophist, phi- 
losophy. 

Spa5, / d/raw : spasm. 

Sperma, seed : sperm. 

Sphaira, a ball or globe: sphere, 
hemisphere. 

Stasis, a staging: statics, 
apostacy. 

Stello, / send : apostle, epistle. 

Stenos, narrow : stenography. 

Stichos, a line: distich, acrostic. 

Stereos, solid : stereotype. 

Stigma, a brand or mark: 
stigma. 



Strophe, a turning: apostrophe. 

Stxatos, an army : stratagem. 

Sukon, a fig: sycophant. 

Snrina, a tube : syringe. 

Taphos, a tomb: epitaph, ceno- 
taph. 

Taiuros, a bttU : centaur. 

Tantos, the sam>e : tautology. 

Taxis, wrrangem>ent, order: syn- 
tax. 

Techne, an art : technical. 

Tele, at a distance : telegraph. 

Teachos, a weapon, a book: 
pentateuch. 

Theaomai, / behdd with ad- 
miration, I see : theatre. 

Theos, Ood : theism, theology, 
atheism. 

Temnd, Icwt: anatomy, atom, 
epitome. 

Tetza, /our; tetrarch. 

Them&os, warm: thermome- 
ter. 

'ShitBiM, a placing : hypothesis. 

Topos, a place : topography, 
topic. 

TrepO, / turn : tropics, trope. 

Tupos, a stamp, impression, 
likeness : type. 

Twrannos, a despot : tyrant 
Treis, threfi : triangle. 
Zoon, a/n animal ; zoology. 
ZdnS, a belt or girdle : zone. 



Note. — A word derived from two or more languages is called 

a hybrid word. Take, for example, the woi3 uncertain. 

What is the derivation of this word ? It is derived from the 

Latin certns and the English un, and consequently we class it 

among hybrid words. 



PART III, 



SYNTAX 



Ssrntaz treats of the correct arrange- 
ment of words In a sentence. 

Note. — Sjrntax oonsista of two parts, callod concord and 
gorenunent. When one word agrees with another in case, 
gender, nnntbev, or person, such agrciement is designated 
concord ; while government denotes the power exercised by 
one word oyer another in fixing its mode, ease, or tense. 

Rule I. — ^A verb must always agree with its 
Subject or Nominative in number and person : 

as, The Turks fought bravely. 

Hole I. — Here the word Turks is the subject or nomin- 
atlTe to the Terb fouglU^ and as it is in the third person 
plural, the Terb, too, must be in the third person plural. 

Why so ? Because the rule requires the verb to be of the same 
number and person as its nominative. 

Hote S. — ETory Terb, exclusive of the infinitive, has a 
nominatlTe expressed or understood : as. Pray, what do you 
want ? That is, I pray, what do you want ? 

Hote 3. — As a rule, the Terb is preoeded by its subject 
or nominative case. The following may be regarded as the 
exceptions : In imperatiTO and tnl«ix«^yiXV<«^ ^&eGi(ec^sM^\ 
alter aeatej verbs ; when the v«c\> Ylba \«i&»ca M^ ^^ «^«^^ 
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here, there, hence, thenee, then, thus, &o. ; in the case of 
two sentences being connected by neither or nor ; in the 
expression of a wish or supposition, with the omission of the 
conjunction if: as, May he be happy in his new sphere ; were / in 
your place. 



Rule II.— Two or more nouns singular 

connected by and require verbs, nonns, and prO" 

nouns referring to them in the plural number : as, 
James and John may have a holiday, because they are 
good boys. 

Hote I. — In this example it is to be noted that James and 
John are the two nouns, connected by the conjunction and ; and 
as the Torb are, the prononn they, and the noun hoys refer to 
the two nouns in question, they are all in the plural number. 

Hote 8. — If the two nouns coupled by and refer to one 
person or thing only, the verb must be in the singular: as, 
That distinguished soldier and statesman was remarkable for hia 
urbanity. The verb must also be in the singular when the two 
nominatives singular are connected by such words as like, wUhf as 
weU as : as, The country, like the tovm, is looking better. 



Rule III.— Singular nominatlvos connected 
by or or nor must have the verb and pronoun in 
the singular : as, John or his brother is wanted. 

Rule IV.— When a TOrb is preceded by a 
singular and a plural nominatiTO, which are 

separated by or or nor, the verb must agree with the 
latter : as, Neither his aon nor his daughters resped 
him. 

Hote. — ^In the foregoing example the two nominativei aie 
son and daughters, and as the latter is in the plural, the verb 
respect is also plural in accordance with the rale. Of the two 
nominativeB, the plvzal should \» ik«at \^« '^tnfb. 
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Rule v.— When two or more singular nomln- 

ailves of different persons are separated by or or 
nor the verb should agree with the last : as, Either 

/ or thou art under a wrong impression. 

H ot«. — Here Z and tlum are the two nominatiyeB ringnlar 
separated by aXf and as tlum is plaoed last, the yerb avt is 
employed to agree with it 

Rule VI.— The verb to be is preoeded and 

followed by the same case : as, / am Ae. 

ITote. — In the example, / am he, the pronoun 1 Is in the 
nominatlTe case, and placed before the verb am, consequently 
the pronoun he must also bo in the nominatlTe case. 



Rule Vn.— CoUeetlve nonns, or nouns of 

multitude, may have pronouns and verbs in the 
singular or plural number according to the notion 
of unity or plurality conveyed by them : as, People 
know little of the Christian religion, because they do not 
sufficiently study it ; Parliament is dissolved. 

Hote I. — In the first example the word people conveys a 
plmality of idea, and therefore it requires the verb know 
to be in the plural, and also the pronoun they to be in the 
plnxal. In the second example the term Paxlianient implies a 
nnity of idea, and therefore it is followed by a verb in the 
■Insiilav number. 

Hote 8. — ^Tho following words are generally followed by a 
plnxal Tevb : Publie, people, cattle, Tulgav, and man- 
kind. These words take a eingiilar verb : Chureh, Bouse 
of Lords, Corporation, Parliament, army, assembly, 
Taziety, conrt, party, sort, part, nnniber, mob, Dunily. 



Rule Till.— TransitWe N«t\Mik ^^^t^ ^^s^ 
objective oaee : as, I advise him. 
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Hole I.— Here the word advise is a tzansitlTe Tevb, and 

therefore it governs the pronoun him in the objective case. 
Zntransitive vexhs are sometimes followed by the objective 
case of nouns of their own signification : as, I dreamed a dream ; 
the horse ran a ra^e. 

Hote 8. — ^After the past tense of a ver^, the present 
infinitive should be used : as, I expected to see him ; not, I 
expected to have seen him. This is the usual construction with 
verbs that express command, hope, desize, intention, or 
expectation. 

Note 3. — Some verbs require to be followed by two 
objectives ; the fonnez of which is called the direct object, 
and the latter the complementary object. Verbs of calling, 
naming, thinking, making or appointing, come under this head. 
The verbs ask, beg, banish, forbid, forgive, and teflich, 
sottietimes take two objectives after them : as, They called 
him John. In this example the pronoun him is the direct 
object, and John the complementary object. The same 
may be observed with respect to the following example : Teach 
me thy law. The pronoun me and the noun law are both to 
be considered as in the objective case. 

Hote 4. — Some verbs even in the passive voice take an 
objective case after them : as, John was denied admission. 
The objective case is also used after adjectives and in- 
transitive verbs when age, value, extent, or duration is 
signified : as, ''And Moses was a himdxed and twenty yecars old 
when he died." Also, in such expressions as. Two years ago, this 
day week, the nouns denote time, and are to be considered as being 
in the objective case. 



Rule IX. — ^The latter of two verbs having no 
nominative case must be in the infinitive modes 

as, Endeavour to improve. In this example, the verb 
to improve has no nominative case, and therefore it 

is put in the infinitive mode. 

Note I. — ^The preposition to, the sign of the Infinitive 

mode, is usually omitted after the active voice of the 

following verbs : Behold, bid, dare, feel, find, have, heax, 

know, let, make, observe, perceive, and see : as, Bid him 

depart. Here depart is in the infinitive molLe^ Wt it is not 

preceded by the pireposition to, becaua© it foWorwa >Jafe N«c\)\iyL. 
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Hole 8. — The inflnitlTe mode is often used independently 
of the rest of the sentence : as, To conclude^ I was deceived in 
the matter. It is also employed in the place of a noun : as, To 
err is human, to forgive^ divine ; that is, Error is human, forgive- 
ness, divine. 

Hole 3.— The lnflnitiT0 mode is often used after ad- 
JectiTOSy snbstantiTes, ▼exbs, and pazticiples : as, Swift 
to hear; time to dine; he came to see the battle; Johii was 
taught to learn. 



Rule Xa — Coujunctions connect the same cases 

of nomui and tenses of verbs : as, You and I are 

happy ; follow the righteous and shun the wicked. 

H ote. — It sometimes happens that co^Jni&ctioiui connoct 
TOxbs of different modes and tenses, and when this occurs it 
is usual to repeat the nominatlTe : as. He is here, but he will 
leave us immediately. Here we find the verb is in the present 
tense, and will leaTe in the future tense, and therefore the 
nominative he is repeated. 

Rule XI. — ^When two nonns come together, 
and one serves to explain the other, they are said 
to be in apposition, and therefore agree in case : 
as, David, King of Israel. 

Hote I. — In the foregoing example the word King explains 
who David was, and is therefore in the same case as David, 
and this position of the word is called apposition. The word 
"apposition" is from the Latin appositus, which means |>toce(2 
near, 

Kote 8. — A noun often stands in apposition to a whole 
sentence : as, The robbers broke into the house, and plundered 
eveiy room in it — a deed for which they were severely punished. 

Hote 3. — Should the nouns in apposition be in the pes* 
sessiTO case, only one of them requires the apostrophe and s: 
as, Purchase the Poet Goldsmith's <' Deserted Village." 

Hote 4. — There seems to be a difference of opinion as to 
whether we should say the MisB CampbdU ox >^^ MU%t* OoRw-^i^SX-* 
• aad this appeura to be the proper place to «q\i>\^ >3aft ^«fi^^s^ 
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BKisB and Oampbell being in appoBltlon, and as only oba 

of the two takes the sign of the plural, it must be given to the 
more important. As Campbell is the piincipid noun, it 
takes the plural form, and therefore it is correct to say the BUM 
Campbells, and not the BUssea Campbell.* In the case of 
doable titles, there must be doable plarals : as, The Lord* 
Justicea, 



Rule XII> — ^Two Nouns coining together, and the 
one not being explanatory of the other, the former is 
put in the possessive ease: as, Johnson^s Dictionary. 

Hote I. — Here we have the fosmev of the two words in the 
possessive case, which shows that the latter belongs to it, 
or is the thing possessed. 

Hote 8. — ^When the thing possessed is the property of more 
than one person separately considered, the sign of the possessiTe 
case ('s) should be annexed to each: as, These are Jokn^s and 
James's rabbits. Sometimes, however, the sign of the possesdve 
is annexed only to the last: as, James, Henry, and John's 
property. 

Note 3. — ^The possessive case often stands alone, the 
other noim upon which it depends being understood : as, St. Paul's, 
the word Cathedral being implied. 

Note 4. — In many cases it is more elegant to use of instead 
of the apostrophe and s. Thus, The wisdom of Solomon is pre- 
ferable to Solomon*s wisdom. Of such propriety a polite ear will 
always be the best judge. Sometimes we employ both of and 
the apostrophe with s: as, A poem of Oaioper't, In such 
instances as these we really have two possessiTO cases ; for 
the true meaning is, one of the poems of Cowper. 



Rule XIII.— Prepesitlens govern the eb- 

Jeetive case : as, He went from London to Liverpool. 

Note I. — ^In the foregoing example London and LiTOipool 
are both in the objective case ; the former being governed by 
the preposition £rom, and the latter by the preposition to. 

Ifote 2. — The preposition should be placed before the 
relative which it gOToms: as, To uluyia ^<i lou ^qn^ ^^lu^ 
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money ? This mod« of spoakixkg is more dignified than to say, 
Who did you give the money to? The pMpoaitlon follows 
the word tluit when it ie need as a lolaliTO : aa, The bed thtU 
the Duke eUxpe in, 

Noto S.—Viopooitloiui are aometimes nndonriood before 
noans denoting time, &a : as, He worked all week ; that is, He 
worked dmiins all the week. 



Itiile ZIV.— A noun and its pronoun muBt 

not be used as the nominative or snbject to the 
same verbs as, John^ he is good. It should be, 
John is good. 

Noto. — ^There is an oooadonal departure from this role when 
the nominative requires to be made omphatlcal : as, *^ For the 
Lord, He is the Qod.' 



f* 



Snle ZV.— ISvery adjective belongs to a 

noon whioh ijs either expressed or understood : 

as, The piow are happy ; that is, Pixyua persons are 
happy. 

Noto 1. — Adjectives are also used to qualify whatever is 
o^niTalont to a noun : as, To ride is pleasant : walking is 
offreeaJble, 

Noto S.-7-Adjeotives are often connected with verbs, and 
appear to be used as adverbs : as, Keep the palace tafe. The 
adjective safo in this example really qualilloa the noun j^aco, 
and does not belong to the verb koop. There are instances, 
however, in which adjectives are used for adverbs. Thus, in 
Shakespeare we have ^*indiffertmt red," and in the English Bible, 
" tfxeMoti^,*' instead of ** exceedingly " 

Snle ZTI« — In comparing two objeots with 
each other, the oomparative degree of the ad* 
Jeotive should be used ; and in comparing more 
than two the superlative ought to be employed : 
as, John is the stranger of the two ; James is the taUed 
of the three. 
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Note. — ^The compaxatlTe with othes is often used in tlie 
sense of the superlatiTe : as, Solomon was vnser than all other 
men. This is equivalent to, Solomon was the wisut of all men. 



Sole ZVH. — Donble negatives and 
donble comparatives and superlatives are 

improper : as, I do not want no bread ; this apple is 
more sweeter; Osman Pasha is the most bravest of the 
Turkish commanders. 

Note. — These examples should be : I do not want any 
bread ; this apple is sweetex ; Osman Pasha is the bvaTest it 

the Turkish commanders. 

Rnle ZVIII.— An adjective in the com- 
parative degree, and the pronoun other, should be 
followed by than : as^ He is better than I ; we have 
no other book than this. 



Rule SIX. — The perfect participle should 

always be used affcer the auxiliary verbs have and 
be S aS; I have toritten, and not I have lorote, 

Note.^It is equally incoxrect to use the perfect paztlp* 
ciple instead of the past tense: as. He drunk some water; 
whereas it ought to be, He draTik some water. Ihnnk. is the 
perfect participle, and dxank the past tease of the verb 
to drfnk. 

Rule XX. — ^A pronoun must be of the same 
number, person and gender as the noun it 

represents: as, Thomas was requested to leave the 
room, and he at once obeyed. 

Note. — In this example the pronoun he represents the noon 
Thomas, who la the third person singular, and of the masculinfi 
gender. 
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Sole XXI.— The relative preneun apees 

with its antecedent in gender, munber and per^ 

: as, Thou who lovest ; The house which he bought. 



Note 1. — ^Here the relativefl who and which are both of 
the same number, gender and j^ermm as their respective anteceientt 
thou and hooM. 

Noto Zm — ^Who is applied to persons, which to animals and 
things ; while that is employed instead of who or which in the 
following cases : After the inteirogatiye who ; after an adjective 
in the sapozlatiTO do^oo ; the words all, any, same, none, 
nothing I two antecedents, when one requires who and the other 
which ; and also after a ooUectiTO noun. 



Sole XXTI.— A relative preneun, preceded 

by two antecedents of different persons, usually agrees 
in person with the latter: as, Thou art the boy who 
brings good news. 

Note. — ^In the preceding example who is in the third person, 
beoaoso the word boy, the lattev antecedent, ccnnes next to it 
Sometimes, however, the lelatiTO agrees with the foimex 
antecedent 



Sole XXIII.— The werd that asks, and the 
werd which answers a question must bo in the 

same ease: as, Who told him) / told him. Whose 
pen is this ) John's. 

Note 1. — In the example before as, the interrogative who is 
in the nominatlTe case, and therefore the pronoun I is also in 
the nominattre. The foimes of the two words aike the 
qnestion and the lattev answese it, and, if fully expressed, 
the answer would be, / told him. The same remarks wiU apply 
to the second example. 

Note S. — ^Ambiguity will be avoided by placing the lela- 
tlTO as near as possible to its antecedent: as, l^e man vras 
discharged vho misconducted himself *, «!b!(ral<\ Xm^ TKt tAnn^^ ^i^ 
nUeoonduoted himself, was disohai^ed. 

1% 
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Knle XXIVs — ^The distributive Dumeral a 
jectives each, every, either, neither, agree wi 

nouns in the singular number only : as^ Every nu 
is mortal. 

Note 1. — The noun man in this example is qualified ' 

the distributive numeral adjective eTezy. When objects a 
taken collectively every may qualify a plural noun : as, Ere] 
three hours. 

Note 2. — ^Either signifies one of two, but not both : \ 
Take either side. Neither denotes not either. Each is used 
two or more objects taken singly. Every refers to more th: 
two objects, and denotes that all are taken individuaUy, Eith 
is often incorrectly used for each: as, There were troops < 
eUher side the river. It ought to be, on each side of the river. 



Knle XXV> — ^Two persons or things beii 

contrasted, that, those, and the one, refer 

t\iQ first mentioned, and this, these, and the Othe 

to the last: as, There is a great difference betwel 
justice and injustice ; that is right, this wrong. 

Note. — Instead of that and this, the former and tl 
latter are sometimes used. That and this are most frequent 
applied to things ; while former and latter are applied both 
persons and things. 

Rnle XXVI. — Sometimes a sentence, or pas 

of a sentence is the nominative to a verb : as, 1 
speak the truth, is highly proper. 

Note. — ^Here the words, To speak the truth, stand as tl 
nominative to the verb is. 

Rnle XXVII.— Every sentence, which ii 
plies ftitnre time and donbt, ought to be in tl 
snbjunctive mode S as, If he be at home, brii 
lum with you. 
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Note. — It will be seen from the present example that both 
fbtuze time and doubt are implied, and therefore the verb is 
put in the rabJunctlT* mode. 



Sole XXVIII.— Certain prepositions ought 
to be used before the names of places : — 

To is used after Tovba signifying motion: as, I am going 
to town. 

At is used after the verbs to bo, to anivo, to laad| to touch : 

as, We were at home. 

In is used before the names of countzies and cities : as, He 
lives in London ; I reside in America. 

At is put before villages, towns, and foreign cities : as. We were 
at Formby, <U Liverpool, at Kome. 



Sole XXIX* — Adverbs ai*6 generally put 

before adjectives, after verbs, and sometimes be* 

tween the anxUlary and the principal verb : 

as, She is very attractive ; he fought bravely. 

Sole XXX. — Every participle refers to a 
noun or pronoun : as, LatLghiiig heartily, she took her 
departure. 

Noto. — Li the previous example the participle laughing has 
reference to the pronomi she. Sometimes the participle refers to 
an entire sentence. 

Rule XXXI. — The Incomplete and perfect 
participles of transitive verbs govern the ob- 
jective case: as. Seizing the dagger, he thrust it 
into his breast ; having requestoL him to keep ailencQ^ I 
retired to rest. 
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Note. — The words dagger and him are both in the 
obJectiTe case ; the formex being goyemed by the incompleU 
participle seizing, and the latter by the perfect participle 
havizig sequested. 



Rule ZXXII.— When the inoomplete parti- 
ciple is used substantively or as a verbal noun, 

it takes a, an, or the before it, and of after it : as, 
It is the writing of the book in which the difficulty 
mainly consists. 

Note. — Here the incomplete participle is nsed snbstan- 
tively or as a Tevbal noun, and therefore we put the before 
it, and of after it. Sometimes the article and of are both 
omitted. In fact, of should not* follow when a, an, or the 
does not precede the termination in ing. 

Rnle XZZIII.-— The preposition^verb is 
formed from an intransitive verb and a prepO" 

Sition S as, We laughed at him. 

Note. — ^The intransitive verb lavgh and the preposition at, 
as noticed before, form what is called the transitiye preposition- 
verb laughed at. 



Rnle Z ZZ I V. — Certain words and 
phrases require appropriate prepositions after 
them. They are as follow : — 



Abhorrence of 
Abide in, at, by 
Abound in, with 
Abridgement of 
Absent from 
Accede to 
Accord with, to 
Accui^e of 



Acquit of 
Adapt to, f09r 
Adequate to 
Adhere to 
Adjourn at, to, fov 
Admonish of 
Affection fox 
Af&Dit^ to, between 



Acquiesce in \ Agree ^ni^SoL, \a 
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Alight froB, ty 
Allknoewlth 
Alteratioii In 
Aiiu«ed«t 
Ambitioni of 
Aatiprtliy to, a^alact 
JlA of; tot, »ttn 
Ajaent to 
Attend to, apon 
Avene to, froH 
Av«it from 
Bevwltli 
Bereft of 
Bestow npon 
Bliuli Kt, So> 
Bout of 

C»U on, foi, »,t, npon 
CspkUo of 
Catch Kt, -with, ty 
Chongufoi 
Clurof, fron 
Compwe wltli 
CompetiblB with 
ComplUnce with 
CoiD|x>aoJ -of, liy 

Confer am, upon, with 

Oonadain,to 

ConforlDBble t« 
Congenial to 
Connect with 
CoDscionsaf 
Conafqnent 0& 
Conuonnut to, irlth 
Convenient to, fo* 
ConTenMit with, to 
Ooaiinoeof 



ComepondwUh, to 

Coupled with, hy 

DeSdent In 

Deficiency of 

Depend on, npon 

DepriTo of 

Derogate fiom 

Derogatoiy to 

DedroDi of 

Devolve on, npon 

Dieof^by 

Differ from 

I>iffe]^iicc among, botween 

Difficulty in 

l)imliiiiti(iii of 

l)iBiippa{i)ti9(l of, In 

Dianp prove of 

DisuourageniBnt to 

DispoMdtO 

Dissent bom 

Distingnisbud from, by 

Eaigerlm 

EnunoDred of 



Ezoeption to, bom 

Bxclmdve of 

Expert at, In 

Fill nndec, from, upon. 

Fawn <m, npon 
Foreign to 
Fi«e&om 
Frown at, on 
Glad oE, 4.1 
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Grieve at, OTer 

Guilty of 
Hinder from 
Ignorant of 
Incapable of 
Inculcate upon 
Independent of 
Indifferent to 
Initiate intOy in 
Inseparable from 
Insist vpoa 
Intent on, vpon 
Inured to 
Made of, for 
Marry to 
Martyr fox, to 
Militate against 
Mistrustful of 
Need of 
Observance of 
Opposite to 

Overwhelmed with, hjt pre- 
paratory to 
Prejudice against 
Prejudicial to 
Profit by 
Proud of 

Provide for, with, against 
Pursuance of 
Pursuant to 
Kecondle to 



Kecrcant to, from 
Beduce to 
Befiect on, upon 
Begard fOK, to 
Bejoice at, with 
Belovant to 
Bely upon 
Bemind of 
Bepine at 
Beplete with 
Besemblance to 
Besolve on, upon 
Significant of 
Similar to 
Smile at| upon 
Swerve from 
Sympathise with 
Taste of, for 
Think of, on 
Thirst fox, after 
Triumph over 
True to, of 
Trust in, to 
Unite with 
Versed in 

Wait on, at, for, in 
Want of 
Warn of 
Weep at, for 
Worthy of 
Yield to 



Note. — Some of the words in the preceding lift are folic 
by several prepositions which require further explanatioi 
the learner may be left in a state of ambiguity as to their coi 
use. 



We abide with a person ; by an opinion ; at a place ; J 
' country. 
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We adjourn fo9r ft month ; at three ; te Thursday. 

We agree with a person ; we agree to a proposal. 

Among refers to many; between, only to two. 

We are disappointed of what we do not get ; and disappointed in 
that which does not oome up to our expectation. 

Fall in means to yield, to comply. Fall out, to happen, to 
quarreL Fall vpon, to attack. Fall firom, to revolt. 
Fall off, to forsake. 

We are glad of that which benefits onzMlToe ; and glad at 
that which is profitable to othera. 

A person is a martyr fnr a cause ; but a martyr to a disease. 

A taste fo9r implies a capacity of enjo3ring ; whilo a taste of 
denotes actual enjoyment 

Rule XZZV.— Some conJanoUonfi require 
other conjunotions that oorrespond with them : 

as — 



Both requires and after it : as. Both John and Jamos 

deserved censure. 



Neither 



Thongh 



Whether 



Either 



As 

80 

Bo 



y» 



}) 



I) 



1* 



If 



w 



» 



ff 



or: 



nor: Neither the father nor the mother 
could sanction such conduct 

yet: Thottgh a beggar, yet ho was not with- 
out friends. 

or: Whe^ier he will be present at the 
onslaught or not, I cannot tell. 

Either John or his brother may go to 
town. 

When equality is denoted : My position 
is as good (U yours. 

As the one dieth, 90 dieth the other. 

The younger boy is not io vigorous at 
his elder brother. 

that: Ifedsol!iltKatliii\>ii^T«ieafiiV^^i5i^^ 



so: 
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Rule XZZVI.— Nouns both in the fldngiilar 

and in the plnral number are limited by the dis- 
tinguishing adjectives same, seU-samOy yon^ and 
yonder : as, Yon moimtain is Snowdon ; yon hills are 
the Cheviots. 

Note. — ^The learner will observe that yoa in the foregoing 
examples is applied to mountain in the singular, and hlUs in 
the plural number, and limits the extension of each. 



Rule XZZVII.— The distingaislilng ad- 
jective the is applied to nouns in the sing^ulftT 
and plural nimiber : as. The stable ; the stables. 

Note. — In these examples the lilHtlnsuiBhlTis adjective 
the exercises a limiting influence upon stable in the singular, 
and stables in the plural, by making them out as stables well- 
known. 



Rule XZZVIIZ.— The distinguishing ad- 
jective a or an is used before nouns in the singular 

number : as, a book ; an orange. 

Note 1. — The distinguishing adjective a is used before the 
following words : Few, very few, many, great many, hundred, 
thousand, dozen, score, &c. : as, a few apples ; a thotisand Turks. 
When few is preceded by so, some, too, but, a is omitted : 
as, so few. 

Note 2. — A is sometimes used as a preposition: as, 
a-bed, that is, on bed. Sometimes a is used before the in- 
complete participle : as, Henry is gone a 'walking. Sometimes 
it denotes each or every: as. Apples are sixpence a dozen. 



Rule XZZIX. — ^When two or more adjectives 
or nouns refer to the same person or thing, the 
distinguishing adjective must be used only 

wj'tli the Snt S SiS, An honest and \r9»i\^\. ixi^asi. 
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Note. — Should the two a4J#ctiT«s or novns be applied to 
different persons or things, each takes the Mrtide or dis- 
tingnishing adJeotiTe: as, The ancient and the modem 
systems differ oonsiderably. After a comparative the dis- 
tinguishing adjective is coiitted before the latter of two 
nouns when both refer to the seme person : as, He is a better 
reader than preacher. 



Rule XL.— Adjectives that belong to the 

definite ordinal nnmeral class qualify nouns 

in the sing^oiar number : as, The third hour. 

Note. — In the foregoing example the noun hour in the 
elngiUar number is quaUHed by third, which is a definite ordinal 
numeral adjective. 



Rule Zlila — The distinguishing adjectives this 
and that are applied to nouns in the singular number, 
and these and those to nouns in the plnral number : 
as, This man ; these men. 

Note. — ^From the preceding rule it will be seen that iheH hind 
and those tort are incorrect, and should be, this kind and that 
sort. It is incorrect to use /or before the infinitive mode : as, 
He went /or to tell him ; should be : He went to tell him. Never 
is often improperly used for ever. Thus, I seldom or never see 
him; should be : I seldom, if ever, see him. 



Rnle ZIiII.~Though inteijections do not ad- 
mit of any construction, yet some of thom are followed 
by the objective case of the first personal pro- 
nonn singular and the nominative of the 
second, both in the singular and in the plural s 

as, Ah me! ye simple ones / 

Note. — In many inteijectional phrases there is a pre- 
position or verb understood: as, Woe's Mm^t2ck»»\k\%^ W^>»\a 
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EZAMPI.E OF PARSINO. 



" At church, with meek and unaflfected grace, 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray." 



At 

church, 

with 

meek 

and 

unaffected 

grace, 

His 

looks 

adorned 

the 

venerable 

place; 

Truth 

from 

his 

lips 

prevailed 

with 
double 
sway, 
And 

fools, 

who 

came 

to scoff, 
remained 

to pray. 



Pzeposition, gov. chiurch. 

Noun, com., third, sing. ; obj., gov. by at. 

Pzeposition, gov. grace. 

Adjective, pos. ; qualifying grace. 

Coi^vnction, joining meek to unaffected. 

Adjective, pos. ; qualifying grace. 

Noun, com., third, sing. ; obj., gov. by with. 

Pronoun, pers., third, sing. ; poss., gov. by looks. 

Noun, com., third, plur. ; nom. to adorned*. 

Verb, reg. trans., indie., past, third, plur. ; agreeing 
with looks. 

Adjective, limiting place. 

Adjective, pos. ; qualifying place. 

Noun, com., third, sing. ; obj., gov. by adorned. 

NonUy com., third, sing. ; nom. to prevailed. - 

Preposition, gov. lips. 

Pronoun, pers., third, sing. ; poss., gov. by lips. 

Noun, com., third, plur. ; obj., gov. by foom. 

Verb, reg. intrans., indie., past, third, sing. ; agreeing 

with truth. 
Preposition, gov. sway. 
Adjective, limiting sway. 
Noun, com;, third, sing. ; obj., gov. by with- 

Coi^unction, joining sentence truth— sway, to 
fools— pray. 

Noun, com., third, plur. ; nom. to remained. 

Pronoun, rel, third, plur. ; nom. to came. 

Verb, irreg. intrans., indie, past, third, plur. ; 
agreeing with who. 

Verb, reg. intrans., infin. ; depending on came. 

Verb, reg. intrans., indie, past, third, plur. ; agreeing 
with fools. 

Verb, reg. intrans., infin. *, depend^ Qin.i«msaA»<L« 
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ORAMlttATICAL ANALYSIS. 

I.— By Orammatioal Analsrsis is meant the 

resolving of paragraphs into their oomponent sentences, 
and of sentences into their elementary parts ; and then 
showing the relation, first, between the different sen- 
tences, and, secondly, between the elementary parts. 



SENTENCES. 

II. — A S6llt6IIC6 is a complete thought expressed 
in words. 

III. — The essential parts of a sentence are the 

snbjeot and the predicate. , 

lY. — The Predicate is that part of the sentence 
which makes a statement or affirmation about some- 
thing. 

V. — The Subject names the thing about which 
the statement or affirmation is made. 

VI. — The secondary parts of a sentence consist of 
attribntes to the primary parts. 

VII. — When the verb is transitive the affirmation 
is ccmpleted by means of a noim, or something 
equivalent to a noun, which is called the cbject. 

VIII. — Certain classes of verbs require two objects 
to complete the sense of the predicate ; the one being 
ciUlod the directf and the ot\\eT Wve VaAki^^\ ^\^^\.. 
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The following transitive verbs take an indirect as weU 
as a direct object after them : Ask, Isnd, pay^ 

teach, promise, give, bid, dare, feel, make, 
allow, get, bring, do, &c. : as — 

He lent him (indirect) a pound (direct). 
He tanght him (indirect) JSudid (direct). 

IX. — The predicate must be either a verb : as, 
The sun shines ; or, the verb to be, followed by — 

1) An adjective : as, The earth is round. 

2) A noun : as, London is a city, 

3) An adverb : as, Richard is there. 

4) A phrase : as. Napoleon was of small stature. 

5) A sentence S as, It i^ where I told you. 

X. — The following intransitive verbs must also take 
some other part of speech after them to complete the 

predicate : Become, grow, seem, can, shall, 
will, &c. ; as. The merchant became rich ; I 
can write; I shall go. 

XI. — When one predicate has two or more subjects, 
or two or more objects, or one subject is made to apply 
to two or more predicates, such sentences are said to be 

contracted. 

XII. — Sentences may be divided into three classes, 

Fzk / Simple, Complex, and CompoxixL^ 
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THE SIMPLE SEITTENCE. 
I. — A simple senieiice is that whioh has only 

one snbject and predicate. 

II. — ^The simple or grammatical snbject is 

a word or phrase standing in the nominative case. 

III. — The logical snbject is made up of the 
simple subject with its enlargements. 

IV. — The simple snbject and the simple ob- 
ject may be enlarged : first, by a single word, that is, 

an adjective, a nonn in apposition, or a 
nonn or prononn in the possessive case; 
second, an adjective phrase; third, by an 
adjective sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 

(1) The pupil learns lessons. 

(2) The diligent pupil learns long lessons (Adjective). 

(3) The pupil of diligent habits learns lessons of great 

length (Adj. phrase). 

(4) The pupil who is diligent learns lessons that axe long. 

(Adj. sentence). 

y. — In like manner the extension of the pre- 
dicate may consist of: first, an adverb; second, 

an adverbial phrase; third, an adverbial 
sentence. 

EXAMPLE. 
(1) He dwd bimrely (Adverb). 
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(2) He died in a bvave mannev (Adv. phrase). 

(8) He died as a brave man should die (Adv. sentence). 

VI. — The extensions of the predicate may be con- 
veniently divided into four classes : — 

(1) Time, which answers the questions, When? 

How often? How long? 

(2) Place, which answers the questions, Where f 

Whence f Whither f 

(3) Manner, which answers the questions, Howf 

How much f With what f 

(4) Cause, which answers the questions, Why? 

For what reason f On what con- 
dition? 

YII.— Examples of Tabular Analysis of Simple 

Sentences : — 

1. 
William the Conqueror fought the Battle of Hastings 
in the year 1066. 

2. 

"Beside yon straggling fence the village master 
taught his little school." 

3. 

The pupils spent their holidays pleasantly. 

4. 
David Gam was knighted on the battle-field for his 
bravery. 
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sxAHPu: 1. 


BnliJeGt. 


fndlMtfl. 


Object. 


Exteiulos of 
Ftediute. 


William, the 


fought 


the battle ol 
Hutlnga 


in the year 1060 
(tlniB). 


EXAMPLE a. I 


Th8viU«ee 


taught 


hu little 
school 


be.ida yon 
Btrnegling fonco 

(pUOB). 




The pupil» 


spent 


their holidays 


pleasantly 
(muwei). 


EXABIPLE 4. I 


DKvidGun 


wu knighted 





oath« battle-field 
(pUce) for hifl 



THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 

I. — A oomplex Mntenoe is that which, with 
only one principal Bubjoct and predicate, contains one 
or mora •nbotdlnate sentences. 

II.— The subordinate Mntenees may bo 
classified under the following three heads : — 

(1) The Nona sentence. 

(2) The Adjective eentenoe. 

(3) The Advexblel m«nt«as«. 
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THE KOVN 8EHTE1IC&. 

in. — ^The Nonn sentenoe is a noun or noun 
phrase expanded into a sentence : as — 

Patience is a virtue (Noun). 

To he patient is a virtue (Noun phrase). 

That a man be patient is a virtue (Noun sentence). 

lY. — ^The Nonn sentence supplies the place of 
a noun, either as the subject or object ol the verb in the 
principal sentence ; or it may be used in the place of a 
noun or pronoun in apposition. It is generally intro- 
duced by the conjunction that) or by an intei^ 
rogative word: as— 

That we should sttccour the needy is the duty of all 
men (subject). 

Socrates proved that virtue is its own reward (object). 

The belief thaJb we shotild finally stuxeed cheered us (noun 
in apposition). 

THE ADJECTITE 8EHTEHCE. 

v.— The Adjective sentence is an adjective or 
adjective phrase expanded into a sentence (See example, 
page, 161). 

YI. — The Adjective sentence may qualify any 
noun in the principal sentence. It is generally intro- 
duced by the relative pronouns, or by a relative 
adverb; such as: Wherein, whither, why, 
wherefore, how, when, &c. : as— 

A man who is prudent is respected. 

The general captured the town which ohu thought 
impregnable. 

The criminal was taken in the how&Q loTierem ^ lined. 
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VII.— The AdTarUal sentence is an adverb or 
adverbial phrase eipanded into a sentence (See example, 
page 161-2). 

vni. — The Adverbial sentence generally 

qualifies the predicate of the principal sentence ; it may 
also modify an adverb or a4|ectiTe, by specifying 

some oondition of time, place, manner, or canse : 



He was ready vfhen I arrived (time). 

He was commanded to be taken from whence he 
came (jdace). 

He learnt his lessons ob wdl cu he could (manner). 

He was despised beoauae he woe tvorthless (cause). 

IX.— Examples of Tabular Analysis of Com- 
plex Sentences : — 

1. 
Shakespeare says, '^ all the world's a stage." 

2. 
** Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose." 

3. 

''Sweet was the sound, when oft, at evening's dose. 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose." 

4. 
« Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissCuI sA&t^ 
Sing, hcAvenly Muse." 
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THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 

I. — ^A Componnd Sentence consists of two or 

more principal sentences, each of which may have any 
number of Bubordinate sentences. 



II. — Componnd sentences are imited by co- 
ordinate conjunctions, and are consequently termed 
co-ordinate sentences. 



III. — Co-ordinate sentences may be divided 
into four classes : — 

(1) Copulative, connected by and, also, as well 

as, both, and, not only, but, more- 
over, farther, furthermore. 

(2) Disjunctive, connected by either, or, other- 

wise, else, neither, nor. 

(3) Adversative, connected by but, only, 3ret, 

still, nevertheless, however, though, 
notwithstanding, on the one hand, 
on the other hand. 

(4) Illative, connected by therefore, wherefore, 

for, hence, since, whence, aocording- 
IjTf thereupon, conseq[uently, then, 
and 80y now. 



It 
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rV.— Examples of Tabular AnalSTiiS of Com- 
pound Sentenoes : — 

1. 
** Reading maketh a full man ; oonference, a ready 
man ; and writing, an exact man." 

2. 

" Not a drum was heard — ^not a funeral note. 
As his corpse to the ramparts we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero was buried. 

3. 

" What in me is dark, 
Illumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert Eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men." 
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PART IV. 



p a o so D T 



Prosody consists of two parts : — 

I. — The correct pronnnoiatloil of words and 
sentences. 

2.— The laws of Irendfloatlon. 



L— PaONUNCIATION. 

Pronnnoiatloil comprises the following par- 
ticulars : — 

1.— Aooent. 
2.— Qnantity. 
3.— Emphasis. 
4.— Panse. 
5.— Tone. 

By the term aooent is meant the laying of 
greater stress upon any particular syllable of a 
word : as, Tdble, decline. 

JKtote 1. — ^In the foregoing examples the accent or stress of 
the voice ia on the fknt syllable o£ tbe ^oid. tiulite^ and on the 
meeand ayUahU of the word teolliM. 
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llatt ft. — ^We haye not only i^ilauury or pvlnoipal 
aooonts, bat also teoonduy aooents. The principal 

accent ia that which diBtinguiaheB one syllable in a word from the 
rest. The lee^mdMy accent is that stress laid upon another 
syllable in addition to the prinoipid accent, so that each part of 
the word may be more harmoniously and distinctly heard. Thus, 
the word damomtMition has two accents. The pHmary or 
ptinoipal accent is on the penultimate syllable, and the 
•eoonduy accent is on the flnt syllable. 

llete 3» — ^The principles of accentuation may be thus 
classified : — 

1. — Radical Accentuation. 

2. — ^Teiminational Accentuation. 

8.— BiatinotiTe Aooentuation. 

Saxon wovde have, for the most part, the aooent on the root; 
while those from the learned languages generally take the accent 
on the termination. The former is radical, and the latter 
terminational accentuation : as, Hdppyy kd^^pily, hdppineaa ; 
ceremony y cerem&numa. When we use accents to distinguish one 
word from another we employ distinctive accentuation : as, 
R4bel, to reb4L 



By the quantity of a syllable is meant the time 
required to pronounce it. Syllables are either long or 
short S as, ddmlre, 

Kote. — ^A short syllable is pronounced in half the time 
occupied by a long one : thus, bUe, bU. The former of tiiese two 
words is long, and the latter short. The time spent in pro- 
nouncing bite is double of that occupied in giving utterance to bit. 



Emphasis is the laying of Stress upon any 
partioular word in a sentence in order to make the 
sense more explicit : as, He is a thotight/ul, but not a 
learned man. 

Kote. — The emphatioal words in the previous example are 
thoughtfU and leemed, and they serve to Indicate the precise 
meaning dedgned to be oonveyed. 
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A pause or restj in reading or speaking, is a 
cessation of the voice during a perceptible space of 
time: as, "Remember — ^that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath day." 

note. — In this example there is a pause, or cessation of the 
voice, after pronouncing the wold vemembeVy and before uttering 
the rest of the sentence. 

Tone consists in the inflecting or modulating of 
the voice according to the sense. 

Note. — Accent and quantity pertain to the pronun- 
ciation of uroxds; while pause and empliasiB are required to 
complete the meaning of the sentence. Tone depends upon 
the feelings of the speakex. 

By Prose is meant language free from poetical 
measureSj or not restricted by a certain number of 
syllables. 

II.— VERSIFICATION. 

Versificatioii is the art of arranging the long 
and short syllables, and forming feet into harmonious 
measure. 

There are two kinds of verse : one of which is called 
rhjrme, and the other blank verse. 

Rhj^me is the consonance of sounds at the ends of 
verses, as in the subjoined example : — 

For xhyme with reason may dispense, 

And sound has right to govern sense. — Prior, 

Mote. — "Bere it will be observed that the word sense rhymes 
with peM»ae, the iast syllable of the word 4iai^«aa«. 
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In blank verse the ends of ^the verses do not 
oorrespond in sound. 

Alliteration^ which was common in the earliest 
periods of English poetiy, is the repetition of the 
same letter at the commencement of two or more 
words in proximity to each other. Thus — 

'' Apt alliteration's artful aid." 

Ilhytlim is the recnrrenoe of accents at 

regular intervals. 

Scanning consists in counting the number of 
feet or measures in a verse. 

Kote. — Accented tyllablet in soanning are considered 
Icngy though the sound of the vowel be shovt; while un- 
accented syUables are shoit. 

The parts or syllabic measures, of which verse is 
composed, are called feet. 

There are eight kinds of feet used m English 
▼ersiflcation, four of which consist of two 

syllables, and four of three syllables : thus — 



Dissyllabic : 

An Iambus: "^ - 

A Trochee: - "^ 
A Spondee: 

A Psrrrhio: '-' ^ 



Trissyllabic : 
A Dactyl : - w u 

An AnapsBSt : w w - 
A Tribrach : w w v 
An Amphibrach^ ^ ^^ 



In an lambns the first syllable is nnacoented, 

and the lOMt accented : as, Deduce. 
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In a Troehee this order of things is reversed, the 

first syllable being aooented, and the second QHp 
accented : as THpod. 

Both the syllables of a Spondee are accented 8 

as, FdrewUL 

Both the syllables of a PsmUc are nn- 

accented : as, PM&^^. 

The first syllable of a Dactyl is accented, 
while the second and third are unaccented : as, 

TnJerrUy, 

An AnapsBSt has the first two syllables un- 
accented, and the third accented : as, Analifse. 

All the syllables of a Tribrach are un- 
accented S as, Yxjl-^nerahle. 

An Amphibrach has the second syllable 
accented, and the first and third unaccented : 

as, Prdlific, 

Note. — The word Iambus comes from the Greek lapto, / 

assail or attack, because it was the metxe first used by writers of 

satire. Trochee is derived from the Greek trochos, a 

running. This metrical foot received the name of tTOChee on 

account of its tripping or joyous character. Spondee, from the 

Greek sponde, a libation, a treaty, is so called because solemn 

melodies in this metre were sung on the occasion of *»*fc*»*c 

and ratifying treaties. Pyrrhic from the Greek pyrrichS, 

a warlike dance, which required very nimble turning of the body, 

as if endeavouring to avoid the strokes of an enemy in battle. 

The word Dactyl is from the Greek dactulos, a finger, being so 

called from its likeness to the finger which has one long 

Joint and two short ones. AnapaDSt, from the Greek 

^utapjUatOB, struck back, being so named because it is a 

ti»ctyl strtiisk back or reversed. TxibiaoYL, tiom. ^^'^ Qcms^ 
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tniMf tkree, and biaohirSf ^^crt Aaphibiaoh, from the 
Greek amphli on each Me, and biaohys, short, and is so called 
beoanae it has a ahovt syllable on MMh tid* of a long one. 

The Iambus, Troohee, and Anapast are the 

feet ohiefly used in English versification. There are 
different sorts of lambto ▼6r86| depending of course 
upon the numbw of fbet employed. 

lambto Measiure may consist of one foot- 
one foot, with an additional short syllable ; two 
feetr— two feet, with an additional short syllable ; 

three feet— three feet, with an additional short 

syllable; four feet; live feet; six feet; seven 
feet ; eight feet. 

ll«t«.— The lamUo Measiur* consisting of Hw feet is 
called the hexoio measure. Other kinds of feet are often mixed 
witii this measure. The elXL feet measure is also called the 
Alexandilne. 

The Troohalo Measure is of different kinds, 

and it may consist of one, two, three, four, five, 
sla^ seven, or eight feet, seven of which may 
have an additional syllable. 

There are several kinds of AnapttStio verses. 
They may consist of one foot ; two feet ; two feet, 
with an additional short syllable; three feet; 
four feet ; four feet, with an additional syllable. 

In English Versification a line that consists of one 
foot is called Monometer. A line consisting of 
two feet is called Dimeter; while Trimeter, 
Tetrameter, Pentameter, Hexameter, Hep- 

tameter, and Ootometer signify respectively three, 
ioxa, five^ mx, seven, and eight feet. 
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Hote. — ^When a line terminates with an incomplete foot, 
it is called catalectic, and when a line has a syllable too many 
it is designated hypennetxical. 

A complete verse is csdled acatalectlc 

Stanza consists of a number of lines or verses 
adjusted to each other. A stanza of four lines, or 
verses rhyming alternately, is called a Quatrain. 
A stanza of six lines is designated a Senary. 
A stanza of seven lines of heroics is denominated 
Rh3fine Royal. A stanza of six heroics, succeeded 

by an heroic couplet, is Ottava Rima. A Spen- 
serian Stanza consists of nine lines, eight of 

which must be heroic, and the last an AlexaU" 
drine. A stanza of fourteen lines is called a 
Sonnet. 

Hole. — In poetry a single line is often called a Texse. 
Two lines of verse rhyming with each other are called a 
couplet. Thzee lines rhyming together are designated a 
triplet. 

Three things are essential to the formation of 
what constitutes a perfect Ayaie z — 

1. — The soimd of the vowel, and the parts following it 
must be the same. 

2.^The parts going before the vowel must be different. 
3. — The rhyming syllables must be accented alike. 
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PVNCTVATZON. 

Panotaatlon teaches us where to insert Points 
in written composition, in order to make the meaning 
and construction clear. It is called punctuation, from 
the Latin word punctUllly a point, 

A Comma is marked thus ( , ) 

A Semioolon ,, ( ; ) 

A Colon ,, ( : ) 

A Period or Full Stop ( . ) 

TBS USE or TBS GOISMA. 

A sentence which has but one subject, or nominative, 
or one finite verb, is called a simple sentence, and does 
not admit of a pause : as, Mary loves truth. 

Here, Mary is the subject, or nominative case, to 
the verb loves, and truth the objective case, after the verb 
loves. Any words coming between the nominative 
and the verb which it governs are of the nature of a 
parenthesis, and should be separated by commas: as. 
How many parents, even in the highest order in life, can 
bear wofid testimony to the total perversion of youth / 

Note 1. — In the foregoing example it will be noticed that 
the word parentt is the subjoot or nominatlTe to the verb can 
baavy and that Ihe words which intervene, namely, " even in the 
highest order in life," are kept separate by having a comma before 
and after them. 

Note 8. — The same role should be observed when words 
come between the verb and the objective case which it governs. 

In every eentenoe there may be as many dis- 
tinotioDB or stopa as there are uouubsAa:^^ cae^^ ^t %s£^J^ 
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verbs expressed or understood : as, My moihery brothers, 
sisters, chtldreriy all respect thee. The same rule holds 
good when either the nominative or subject of the 
verb is qualified by several adjectives, or when the 
verb is modified by adverbs : as, A good, wise, viHuous 
num is respected. He studies diligewtly, constantly, and 
methodicaUy. 

The first of these sentences is equal to — My mother 
respects thee, my sisters respect thee, my children respect 
thee. The second to— -4 good man is respected, a toise 
man is respected, a virtiums man is respected. The third 
to — He stvdies diligently, he stvdies constanUy, and he 
studies methodically. 

If, however, a conjunction comes between the 
subjects or qualifying words, then the comma must be 
omitted : as, A wise and good man. Words in apposition 
• must be separated by a comma : as, John, King of 
England, is now dead. Also, words in the vocative 
case : as, Sir, I hope you are well; Jam/es, allow rne to 
a^xompany you, 

Hote 1. — In the flnt of the three preceding Muutnples the 

learner will observe that the conjunction and ia inserted between 
the qualifying words "wiam and good, and consequently the 
comma is omitted. 

Hote a. — In tiie second oxamplo the words, King cf 
EngUmd, are pdaced in apposition with John, or are explana- 
tory of the John we mean, and on that accoont they are 
pxeoeded and followed by a conuna. 

Hote 3. — In the tlii^d and fouxth examples the words 
jSUr and James are in the Tocative case, that is, they are 
moken to, and therefore correct punctuation requires that each 
^ottld be Macceeded by a comma. 
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THS 8SMZ00L0H, GOLOH, AMD PEBZOD. 

A Semicolon is used instead of a comma when 
the members of the sentence are not so closely con- 
nected with each other : as, The cka/rge of poisoning now 
cnly remains to he discussed ; of which I can see no 
foundation. 

When any member of a sentence makes complete 
sense, and is foUowed by another member which iises 
fix)m it, but which is not connected with it in con- 
struction, a Colon should be used : as, The Augustan 
Age was so eminent for good poets, that they have served as 
models to all others: yet it did not produce any good 
tragic poets. 

A sentence being complete in sense and construction 
must be marked with a Period : as, Eternity is endless 
dwration. 

All abbrevlatione have a period after them: 
as, B.B.y A.C., and M.P. 

Exclamation ( S ) is used to mark an emotion 
of the mind : as. Oh/ how pretty. Ah! how sad. 

Interrogation ( t ) is placed after a question : 
as, Uow many sons had David ? 

Hsrphen ( ■ ) is used to connect compoimd 
words : as, Doomsday-Book, It is also used at the end 
of a line to connect one part of a word with the other 
part beginning the next line. 

Parentheflis ( ) is used to eudo^^ ^ "c^isi^^k ^sc 
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sentence in a sentence : as, John {when he had finished 
his huLsiness) returned to London, 

Apostrophe ( ' ) is used when a letter is 
omitted ; as, Belo^d for beloved. 

Caret ( a ) shows a word is omitted or interlined. 

Section ( § ) serves to mark the division of a 

chapter. 

Paragraph ( IT ) denotes the beginning of a 
new subject. 

Quotation ( '^ " ) is used when the words of 
another are quoted. 

Index or hand ( i@* ) points to something of 
importance. 

Asterisk (^)— Obelisk (t)— Double Dagger 

( X ) — and Parallels ( || ) refer to some note on the 
margin, or at the bottom of the page. 

Dash ( — ) denotes a break or stop in the 

sentence. It is also used for a mark of abruptness, 
or sudden turn in the sentiment, and a pause of more 
or less significance : as, " It is the firm decree of Heaven 
— eternal and unchangeable as Jehovah himself — thxU 
misery must ever attend on guUt" 

Brackets [ ] or Crotchets are used to enclose 
one or more words, to correct an error, or to supply 
j^ome de&ciencj. 
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Ellipsis ( ) is used when some letters have 

been omitted : as, M — n for man. 

Breve ( ^ ) or short mark, is placed over a vowel 
or syllable, and denotes that it must have a short pro- 
nunciation : as, Tdp ; while the dash ( *" ) signifies 
that the syllable over which it is put should have long 
pronunciation : as, ToTie, 

Brace ( /-^^— > ) serves for the purpose of con- 
necting words which have a common term, or three 
lines in poetry, having the same rh3nniey called a 
triplet. 

Diaeresis ( ** ) placed over a diphthong shows 
that it must be pronounced in two syllables: as, 

Aerometer, 

(* * *) Several Asterisks coming together 

signify that some letters have been omitted in an im- 
modest expression ; or, the abbreviation of an extract. 

Acute Accent ( ^ ) denotes a short syllable, 
and the grave accent (^) b, long one. 



EXPLANATION OF RHETORICAL 

FIGURES. 

Apostrophe literally means a turning atoay, 
and denotes a turning from the main subject of a dis- 
course to address the absent or dead as if they were 
present ; as, ** Then shall be ^mcgKt to pQx& tlwt «a'^Vr(v.<^ 
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that is vnriUen, Death is swallowed up in victory. 
Death / where is thy sting ? " 

Hote. — Apofltvophe is aIso used to denote the con- 
traction of a word by the omission of a letter or letters, and 
this omission, as already explained, is marked by a comma : as, 
OcUTdf for called. The comma used for this purpose is also 
designated an apostvophe. 

AntitheslSy a pladug against, denotes a contrast 
of thoughts or words, or signifies opposition : as, " The 
prodigal robs his heir; the miser robs himself,^* 

CUmaXy a scale or ladder, is the arranging of the 
particulars of a part of discourse so that it may rise 
step by step, like a ladder, till the period is finished : 
as, " When we have practised good actions a while, they 
become easy ; and when they are easy, we begin to take 
pleasure in them ; and when they please us, we do them 
frequently ; and by frequency of acts, they grow into a 
habit:' 

Anti^cUmaXy the opposite of climax, is a sentence 
in which the ideas become less important and striking 
at the close : as, " Next conves Dalhousie, the great god of 
war, Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of MarP 

Allegory is a figure by which one thing is 
described under the image of another. We give the 
following example of an allegory from Virgil : Clavdite 
jam rivos, pueri, sat prata biberunt, " Stop the currents, 
young men, the meadows have drunk sufjidently ;" that is, 
Let your music discontinue, our ears have been suffixdently 
delighted. We have a fine example of an allegory in 
the eightieth Psalm, in which the chosen people of 
Ood are represented as a vineyard. 
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Metephor is a figure by which the sense of one 
objeot is transferred to another : as, That man is a lion. 

Simile is used when we wish to illustrate anything 
by comparison : as, That man is like a lion, A simile 
is always employed with like or as. 

Bsrperbole exceeds the bounds of truth, and 
represents things as greater or less than they really 
are : a&, He is swifter than the eagle, 

bony is a mode of speech expressing a sense 
contrary to that intended to be conveyed by the 
speaker : as, Nero was a very virttums prince, 

Metonomy is a figure by which one word is 
substituted for another : as — '• 

1. — The cause for the effect. 
2. — The effect for the cause. 
3.— The sign for the thing signified. 

4. — The container for the contained : 

as. The kettle boils, that is, the water in the kettle. 
"They have Moses and the prophets," that is, their 
writings. 

Prosopopoeia. — By means of this figure things 
are represented as persons, or a deceased person is 
represented as alive and present : as, " ye frost and 
cold, bless ye the Lord." 

Synecdoche serves to express a part as the whole 
or the whole as a part : as, The number of heads 
exceeded hhy, that is, the number (>£ persoraft. 
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Vision. — This figure is employed in animated 
composition, in which we use the present tense to 
express something that is past. In his oration against 
Cataline, Cicero thus represents the execution of the 
conspiracy : — "/ see before me the slaughtered heaps of 
citizens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined country. 
The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, 
while, with savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries" 

Hote 1. — The word allegory is derived from two Greek 
words, namely, alios, other, and agoxeud, / speak ; Antithesis^ 
from the Greek anti, against, and tithemi, / place; Apo- 
stvophe, from the Greek apo, from, and stvophe, a turning ; 
Climax, from the Greek klimax, a ladder or staircase ; AnU- 
climaz, from anti, against, and climax; Kypexbole, from 
the Greek hypex, beyond, and balld, I throw ; Metonomyy 
from the Greek meta, beyond, or expressive of change^ and 
onoma^ a name ; Irony, from the Greek eirdneia, dissimula- 
tion ; Metaphor, from the Greek meta, over, and pher5, / 
carry ; Prosopopceia, from the Greek pros5pon, a person, and 
poie5, / make ; Synecdoche, from the Greek syn, together, 
and ekdechomai, / receive ; Simile is from the Latin similis. 
Wee ; Vision, from the Latin video, / see, 

Hote 2. — The four following figures, namely, Pleonasm, 
Kyperbaton, Snallage, and Zengma, belong to Syntax. 
The word pleonasm is derived from the Greek plei5n, mwe, 
and pleos, full, and denotes a redundancy of language ; Hyper* 
baton, from the Greek hyper, beyond, and bain5, / go, is a 
figure by which words are transposed from their natural order : as, 
The truth I tell you. Enallage, from the Greek enallagS, 
charge, is a figure by which one word is substituted for another : 
as, Exercitus victor, for victorious; Zengma, a Greek word, 
meaning a joining, is a figure by which a verb or an adjective, 
agreeing with a nearer word, is referred to another more remote : 
as, " Hie illius arma, hie currus fuit." In this quotation from 
Virgil, the verb fuit agrees with currus; but it is also referred to 
arm>a. 
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WORDS and PHRASES from the 
LATIN LANOVAOE. 



Ab •xtza, from without 

Ab Initio, from the beguming. 

Ab origine, from the origin ; 
from the first 

Ab OTOy from the egg; from 
the begiDning. 

Absit InTidia, all envy apart. 

Ab vah% oondita, from the 
building of the dty. 

Ao •tiaiiiy and alaa 
Aooesaiti he came near. 

Ad Galondat Ctarttoas, at the 

Greek Calends. These three 
Latin words signify never; 
because the Greeks had no 
Calends. 

A osuoo MdiUy salvation from 
the cross. 

Ad oaptandum Talgns, to 

catch the vulgar. 

Ad absnxdma, showing the 
absurdity of a contrary 
opinion. 

Ad ezteemuni, to the ex- 
treme. 

Ad finemy to the end. 

Ad inflnitum, to infinity; 
without end. 

Ad intMriniy in the meantime. 

Ad libitum, at pleasure. 

Ad litem, at law. 

Ad nauseam, to disgust 

Ad quod damnum, to what 
damage. 

Ad vof Mrendum, to be further 
ooiuddered. 



Ad xem, to the purpose. 

Ad unum omnes, all to a 

man. 

Ad valovem, according to the 
value. 

Ad Titam aut oulpam, for 

life or fault 



I, a shield. 

JEquo animo, with an equable 
mind. 

JBtatis 8U», of his or her age. 

A foxtiori, with stronger reason. 

Agenda, things to be done. 

Aleve flamniem, to feed the 
flame. 

AUae, otherwise. 

Alma nuktev, a benign mother ; 
a university. 

Altev ego, another self. 

Altev idem, another exactly 
like. 

Altemis hoxis, every other 
hour. 

A mensa et thovo, from bed 
and board. 

Amicus humani generis, a 

friend of the human race. 

Amov patri», the lovo of our 
country. 

Anglio^, in English. 

Anguls latet in hevbd, a 

snake lurks in the grass. 

Anno Chxisti, in the year of 

Christ. 

Animo fkuandi, with the in- 
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Anno Bominiy in the year of 
our Lord. 

Anno mundiy in the year of 
the world. 

Anno urbis condit«, in the 

year the city was built. 

Annns mixabilis, a year of 
wonders. 

Anto meridiem, before noon. 

A posteriori, from the effect 
to the cause. 

A priori, from the cause to the 
effect. 

Aqna fortis, literally strong 
water, nitric acid. 

Aqua Titae, water of life; 
brandy. 

Arcannmy a secret; Arcana 
imperii, state secrets. 

ArdenUa verba, glowing 
words. 

Argumentum ad homi* 
nem, an argument which 
has a personal application. 

Argnmentnm ad ignoran- 
tiam, argument based upon 
an adversary's ignorance of 
facts. 

Argnmentnm ad invidiam, 
argument appealing to the 
lower passions. 

Argumentnni ad judicium, 

argument appealing to the 
judgment 

Argumentnni baculinum, 

the aigument of the stick ; 
an appeal to force. 

An est celare artem, true 
art is to conceal art. 

An longa, vita brevie, art 

is long, life short. 

JUtium MtagiBtei, Master of 
Arta. 



Audentes fortuna JuTat, 

fortune assists the brave. 

Audi alteram partem, hear 
the other side. 

Audita querela, the com- 
plaint being heard. 

Aut G»sar aut nullus, either 
Csesar or nobody. 

Aurea mediocritas, the gol- 
den mean. 

Auri sacra flames, the ac- 
cursed thirst of gold. 

A Tinculo matrimonii, from 
the chain of matrimony. 

Bis, twice. 

Bona flde, in good faith. 
Brutum lulmen, a harmless 
thunderbolt. 

Gacoethes carpendi, a rage 
for collecting. 

Gaooethes loquendi, a rage 
for speaking. 

Gacoethes scribendi, an itch 

for writing. 

Gadet questio, the question 
falls or drops. 

Gvteris paribus, other things 
being equal 

Gapias, a law term — yoa may 
have it. 

Gaput, head ; chapter. 

Gaput mortuum, the worth- 
less remains. 

Garpe diem, seize the oppor- 
tunity ; enjoy the present 
day. 

Gasus belli, that which in- 
volves war. 

Gedant arma tog», let arms 
yield to the gown : that is, 
let military authority give 
way to the civil power. 

Cede Beo, yield to Qod, or 
■prorviAenca. 
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O^atuia, a hundred. 
Gevtiim pete finem, aim at a 

sure end. 

Gommiin* bonma, a com- 
mon good. 

OommnnlA piopiie dloevey 

to express ordinary things 
"with propriety. 

Oommunibus annifl, one 

year with another. 

Compos mentiSy a man of 

sound and composed mind. 

Oonooardia disoon, a jarring 
discord. 

Oontxa bonoA movos, against 
good manners. 

Gov unum, Tia una, one 

heart, one way. 

Chnw ovedemusyhodie nlliily 

to-morrow we wiU believe, 
but nothing to-day. 

Gvedula ves est amovy love 
is crednlons. 

Ihii boaOy to what good will it 
lead? 

Qui malOy to what evil ? 

Chun priTileglOy with privi- 
lege. 

Gnnente oalamo, literally, 
with a running pen, wiUi 
great expedition. 

Onstos votulonun, the keep- 
er of the rolls. 

]>atay things granted. 

]>ata liata secatns, following 
his declared fate. 

Heoeptio TisnSy a visual illu- 
sion. 

Bo iJMto, from the fact; really. 

Dol gxati&y by the grace of 
God. 

He Jnre, from the law; by 
right 



Delenda est Carthago, Carth- 
age must be destroyed. 

De moxtnis nil nisi bennm, 

say nothing but good of 
the dead. 

He noTOy anew. 

Deo gxatlasy thanks to God. 

Boo TOlentOy God willing. 

Beo Jnvantey with God's 
assistance. 

Beo fitventOy with Grod's 
favour. 

Beo non fortuna, from God, 
not fortuna 

Be pxofkindlSy out of the 

depths. 

Beslpeve In loco, to jest at 
the proper time. 

Bles ixm, day of wrath. 

Bles non, a day on which 
judges do not sit. 

BU penateSy household gods. 

Bomlnns provldeblt, the 

Lord will provide. 

Bramatls personv, characters 
in a drama. 

Bnclt amor patrl», the love 
of my country leads me. 

Buloe et decorum est pxo 
patxla moxl, it is sweet 
and glorious to die for one's 
country. 

Bum splzo, spevo, while I 
breathe, I hope. 

Bum TlTlmas, TlTamns, 

while we live, let us live. 

Bnos qui seqnltur lepoves 
nentnun caplt, he who 

. follows two hares is sure to 
catch neither. 

Buzante bene plaolto, during 
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Eooe homOy behold the man. 

Ego et vex meusy I and my 

king. 

SmerituSy one who has retired 
from active official duties. 

So instante, at that instant. 

So nomine^ by that name. 

Snaxe est hnmannm, to err 

is human. 

Snatmii, plural enata, an 
error. 

Et caetexa, and the M|&t ; &c. 

Et hoc genus omne, and 

every thing of the sort. 

Et sequentesy and those that 
follow. 

St sequential and what 
follows. 

Et sic de cvtexis, and so of 

the rest. 

St tn, Brute, and thou also, 
Brutus. 

capite, from the head ; 
from memory. 

cathedx&, from the chair ; 
with authority. 

EaLcelsiox, higher. 

EaLceptio pxobat xegulam, 

the exception proves the 
rule. 

EaLoezpta, extracts. 

cuziai out of court. 

doaOy by the gift. 

EaLempU gxati&, for the sake 
of example. 

EaLequatux, the writing by 
which a person is recognised 
as consul, &c. 

EaLeunt, they go out. 
JSSxeunt ontneSy all retire. 
JEj^t, be goes out ; death. 



officio, by virtue of his 
office. 

parte, on one side only. 

EaLpezto cxede, trust one that 
has had experience. 

EaLtra muzoB, beyond the 
walls. 

Facetiae, humorous writings; 
jokes. 

Facile pzinceps, decidedly 
the chief. 

Facilis est descensus Aver- 

no, descent to Avemus, or 
hell, is easy. 

Fata obstant, the Fates oppose 
it. 

Fecit, he made or executed ik 
Felicitex, happily. 
Felo de se, a suicide. 

Fiat Justicia, n&at coBluni, 

let justice be done, though 
the heavens should falL 

Fidei defensov, defender of 
the faith. 

Fides Ftmica, Punic faith; 
treachery. 

Fidus Achates, faithful 
Achates ; that is, a true 
friend. 

Finem xespioe, look to the 

end. 
Finis, the end. 

Fortitev in xe, firmness in 

action. 

Fuit nium, Troy has been. 

Fuzov loquendi, a rage for 

speaking. 

Fuzox poeticus, poetic fire. 

Fuzox scribendi, a rage for 
writing. 

Gallic^, in French. 

, Genius loci, the genius of the 
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OlMia in ezoeltiiy glory to 
Gkxl in the highert. 

Oloiia Patil, glory be to the 
Father. 

Oiadus ad PamaMuia, a 

step to Famassus, assistanoe 
in the writing of Latin and 
Greek verse. 

Bio at uMque, here and 
everywhere. 

Bio Jaceti here lies. 

Bio labor, hoo opus eat, 

this is labour, this is work. 

Bio aepultUB, here buried. 

Bino iU» lacrimvy hence 
proceed these tears. 

Bonovazimiiy the fee paid to 
a professional man. 

Bortuo sicoua, a collection of 
dried plants. 

IbidoB&y in the same place. 

Id 08t| that is. 

ZmpiiiiiatuXy license to print a 
book registered on its title- 
page ; tiie imprint. 

In aztioulo mortis, at the 

point of death. 

IndoaL enpiirgatorins, a list 
of books forbidden to be 
perused. 

In oxtonsoy at full length. 

In ossOy in existence. 

In oztremlSy at the point of 
death. 

In fonn& paupexis, as a 

pauper or poor man. 

Infra dignitateniy below one's 

dignity. 
In limine, at the threshold. 

In looo parentis, in the place 

of a parent 
In ntedias res, in the midst 

of mMtten, 



In momoriam, to the memory 
of. 

In nnbibnsi in the douds. 

In pace, in peace. 

In posse, in possible existence. 

In propriA personA, in person. 

In poris naturalibns, com- 
pletely naked. 

In re, in the matter of. 

In sitn, in its former situation. 

In statu quo, in its former 
state. 

Inter alia, among other things. 
Inter nos, between ourselves. 
Inter pocula, at one's cups. 
In terrorem, as a warning. 
Inter se, among ourselves. 
In toto, altogether, entirely. 
Intra muros, within the walls. 
In transitu, on the passage. 

InTitA BUnervA, without 
genius. 

Ipse dixit, he himself said it ; 
dogmatism. 

Ipsissima verba, the very 
words. 

Ipso faoto, in the fact itself. 

Jure diTino, by divine law. 

Jure hunuino, by human law. 

Labore et honore, by labour 
and honour. 

Lapsus oalami, a slip of the 
pen. 

Lapsus lingu», a slip of the 
tongue. 

Lapsus memoriv, a slip of 
the memory. 

Lares et penates, household 
gods. 
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Xi6X non scxiptfty the common 
law. 

Lex scripta, statue law. 

Lex talionifl, the law of re- 
taliation. 

Locum tenens, a substitate. 

Locus gtandiy a place for 
standing; a right to in- 
terfere. 

Lusus natur»y a freak of 
nature. 

Magnum bonum, a great 
good. 

Magnum opus, a great work. 

BEala fide, with bad faith; 
treacherously. 

Mandamus, we command ; a 
writ issued by the Court of 
Queen's Bench. 

Matezfamilias, the mother of 
a family. 

Memento movl, remember 
death. 

Memorabilia, things to be 
remembered. 

Mens Sana in covpore sano, 

a sound mind in a sound 
body. 

Mens sibi conscia recti, a 

mind conscious of rectitude. 

Meum et tuum, mine and 
thine. 

MinutiflB, trifles. 

Mirabile dictu, wonderful to 
be related. 

BUrabile visu, wonderful to 
be seen. 

Mirabilia, wonders. 

Mittimus, we send ; a writ to 
commit an offenderto prison. 

XoduB, manner, mode. 

JSVMf osr operandi, manner of 
operation. 



More majoram, after the 
manner of our ancestors. 

More suo, in his own way. 

Multum in panro, much in 
Uttle. 

Mutatis mutandis, with re- 
quisite changes. 

Nemine contxadicente, 

without opposition. 

Nemine dissentiente, no one 

dissenting. 

Nemo me impune lacessit, 

no one wounds me with im- 
punity. 

Ne plus ultra, nothing further; 
the utmost point. 

Ne sutor ultra cxepidam, 

let not the shoemaker go 
beyond his last. 

Nihil ad rem, nothing to the 
point. 

Nil desperandum, never de- 
spair. 

Nisi Dominus f xustza, unless 
God be with you, all your 
toil is vain. 

Nisi pxius, unless previously. 

Nitoz in adversum, I strive 
in opposition. 

Nolens volens, whether he 
will or not. 

Noli me tangexe, don't touch 
me. 

Nolle prosequi, to be un- 
willing to proceed. 

Nolo episcopazi, I am un- 
willing to be made a bishop. 

Non compos mentis, not in 

sound mind. 

Non multa, sed multun^ 

not many things, but much. 

Hon sec^luz, it does not 

I ioViovi. 
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NoBce teipsiuai know thyself. 

Nota bene, mark welL 

NoTns homOy a new man; 
one who has raised himself 
from obscurity. 

Obiit, he, or she, died. 

Odi pxofaniimy I dislike the 
profane. 

Onus proband!, the onus of 
proving. 

Optimates, of the first rank. 

Ova pvo nobis, pray for us. 

Ore xotundoy with full voice. 

O ! si sic omnia, O that he 
had always acted thus. 

O tempova! O mores! O 

the times ! O the manners ! 

Otinm cnm dignitate, digni- 
fied leisure. 

Pslmam qui meruit ferat, 

let him who has won it bear 
the palm. 

Pari passu, with equal pace ; 
together. 

Passim, everywhere. 

Paterfamilias, the father of a 
family. 

Pater noster, our Father; 
the Lord's prayer. 

PeccaTi, I have sinned. 
Penetralia, secret recesses. 
Per annum, by the year. 
Per centuni, by the hundred. 
Per contra, contrariwise. 
Per dien&, by the day. 
Per saltum, by a leap. 
Per se, by himself, or by itself, 
&c. 

Petitio principii, a begging 
of the question. 

Winxit, painted it 



Plebs, common people. 
Pleno Jure, with full authority. 

Poeta nascitur, non fit, the 

poet is bom, not made. 

Pons asinorum, an ass's 

bridge. 
Posse comitatus, the power 

of the county. 
Post mortenft, after death. 

Prescriptum, a thing pre- 
scribed. 
Prim& fkcie, on the first view. 
Prime, in the first place. 

Primum mobile, the main 
spring. 

Pro aris et focis, for our 

altars and firesides. 

Pro bono publico, for the 

public good, 

Profanum Tulgus, the pro- 
fane vulgar. 

Pro fomUl, for tho sake of 
form. 

Proh pudor ! O, for shame ! 

Pre memoria, for a memorial. 

Pro patri&, for our country. 

Pro raUt, in proportion. 

Pro re naUt, for a special 
emergency ; according to 
the circumstances. 

Pro tempore, for the time 
being. 

Quantum, the quantity or 
amount. 

Quantum suffioit, a sufficient 
quantity. 

Quasi, as if ; in a manner. 

Quid nunc? what now? a 
newsmonger. 

Quid pro quoy one thing for 
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Quid zidesT why do you | 

laugh ? 
Qnod exat demonstxandiimy 

which was to be proved. 

Qnod exat faciendiim, which 
was to be done. 

Quod Tide, which see. 

&ara aviSy a rare bird; a 

prodigy. 
Reductlo ad absuzdum, a 

reducing a position to an 

absurdity. 
Requiescat in pace, may he 

rest in peace. 
Regium donum, a royal gift. 

Res augusta domi, narrow 
circumstances at home ; 
poverty. 

Res gestflB, exploits. 

&em acu tetigisti, you have 
touched the thing with a 
needle — that is, exactly. 

Respice finem, look to the 
end. 

Besuzgam, I shall rise again. 

&uat cceluiUy let the heavens 

fall 
&U8 in uzbOy the country in 

town. 
Sanctum sanctovumy the 

holy of holies. 
Saztoz resartusy the cobbler 

mended. 
SatiB ▼erbozum, enough of 

words. 
Secundum aztem, according 

to rule. 
Secundum natuzam, accord- 
ing to nature. 
Secundum ozdinem, in order. 
JBfeanper idem, alwaya the 



SempezpazatuSy alwaysready. 
Seziatim, in a series. 

Sic ituz ad astza, such is the 

way to immortality. 
Sic passim, so everywhere. 

Sic tzansit glozia mundi, so 

passes away earthly glory. 

Similia similibus cuzantuz, 
like things are cured by like. 

Sine die, without a day ap- 
pointed. 

Sine qua non, an indispensable 
condition. 

Siste, Tiatoz, stop, traveller. 

Spezo melioza, I hope for 
better things. 

Spolia opin&a, the richest 
booty. 

Sponte SU&, of one's own ac- 
cord. 

Status quo, the state in which. 

Stet, let it stand. 

Suavitez in modo, foztitez 
in ze, gentle in manners, 
but determined in action. 

Sub Judice, under considera- 
tion. 

Sub zosa, under the rose, pri- 
vately. 

Sui geneziSy of its own kind. 

Summum bonum, the chief 
good. 

Suum cuique, let each have 
his own. 

Tabula zasa^ a blank or smooth 
table. 

Xe ]>eumy a hymn of thanks- 
giving. 

Tempoza mutantuz, et noB 
mutamuz in ilUs, the 
times are changed, and we 
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TempiiB Aigit, time fliea. 

Tern flnnay solid earth, a 
safe footing. 

Tena incognitay an unknown 
country. 

Tertium qjdA, a third some- 

^^«' [hood. 

Toga Tirilis, the gown of man- 

Toties guotiesy as often as. 

Toto ccelo, by the whole 
heavens. 

Tu quoque, Brate ! and thou 
too, Brutus. 

Ultima Thule, the utmost 
limit. 

Ultimatum, the last or only 
condition. ^^^^^ 

Usque ad nauseam, to dis- 

Usus loquendi, usage in 
speaking. 

Ut infra, as below. 

Ut supva, as above. 

▼ade mecum, go with me; 
a constant companion. 

▼ale, farewell. 

▼aziomm not», the notes of 
various authors. 

▼eni, Tidi, Tici, I came, I 
saw, I conquered. 



Verbatim et literatim, word 
for word, and letter for 
letter. 

Versus, against ; toward. 

▼estigia, tracks ; vestiges. 

▼exata qusstio, a disputed 
question. 

▼i4, by way of. 

▼ia media, a middle course. 

▼ice, in the place of. 

▼ice ^ersA, the terms being 

exchanged. i 

▼idelicet, to wit ; namely. 

▼i et armis, by force and 
arms ; by main force. 

▼is inertisB, the power of 
inertia; resistance. 

▼ivat regina, long live the 
queen. 

▼ivat rex, long live the king. 

▼iv& voce, by the living 
voice ; by oral testimony. 

▼ox, et prttterea nihil, a 

voice, and nothing more. 

▼ox populi, vox Dei, the 

voice of the people is the 
voice of Grod. 

▼ulgo, commonly. 



WORDS and PHRASES from FOREIGN 

IiANOUAOES. 



FRENCH. 

Abb6, the title of a clergyman. 

Abr6g6, abridgment. 

A oompte, on account. 

A discretion, at discretion. 

ASMire d'Mmaur, a love affair. 



Affaire d'honneur, an affair 
of honour. 

AffUre du cceur, an affair of 
the heart. 



Agr^ment, embeUiBh3aa«&.t% 
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A la riran9al8ey after the 
French mode. 

A la mode, according to cus- 
tom. 

A la Tartuffe, like Tartuffe ; 
hypocritically. 

AUes ▼ous en, away with you. 
AUoiiSi let us go ; come on. 

Amende honorable, repara- 
tion; apology. 

Amonx propxe, self-love; 
Yanity. 

Apex^u, surrey ; sketch. 

A point, to a point ; exactly 
right. 

A pxopos, to the point. 

Axxi^xe pens^e, a mental 
reservation. 

An fledt, expert; well ac- 
quainted with. 

An fond, at the bottom. 

An pis allex, at the worst. 

An xeste, as for the rest 

An xe'voix, adieu till we meet 
again. 

Anx axmes, to arms. 

A^ant-conxenx, a forerunner. 

A^ant pxopos, a preface. 

A^ec pexmission, by consent. 

A Totxe sant6, to your health. 

Bel espxit, a brilliant mind; 
a man of wit or genius. 

Blas^, surfeited. 

Bon ami, good friend. 

Bonbon, a sweetmeat. 

Bon gx6, mal gx6, willing or 
unwilling. 

Bonhomie, good-natured sim- 
plicity. 

J9!ao Jour, good-mormng ; good- 
dajr. 



Bonne, a nurse or governess. 

Bonne foi, good faith. 

Bon soix, good-evening. 

Bxe^et^, patented. 

Cafi6, a coffee-house. 

Canaille, the rabble. 

Cap-A-pie, from head to foot. 

Catalogue xaisonn^, a cata- 
logue of books arranged 
according to their subjects. 

Ce n'egt, que le pxemiex 
pas qui co^te, it is only 
the first step that is difficult. 

C'est ft dixe, that is to say. 

Chacnn d son goAt, every 
one to his taste. 

Chanson, a song. 

Chef, the head; the leading 
part or person. 

Chef de cuisine, head cook. 

Chef-d'cenvxe, a master-piece. 

Ch^xe amie, a dear friend ; a 
mistress. 

Che-valiex d'indnstxie, a 

knight of industry; one 
that lives by persistent 
fraud. 

Ci decant, former ; formerly. 

Comme il fknt, as it ought 
to be. 

Compagnon de voyage, a 

travelling companion. 

Comte, count ; Comtesse, 
countess. 

Confir^xe, a brother belonging 
to the same monastery ; an 
associate. 

Cong6 d'^lixe, leave to elect. 
I Conseil d'etat, a council of 
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Covdon mnitalTe, a line of 
troops to prevent the spread 
of pestilence or contagion. 

Corps diplomatique, a diplo- 
matic body. 

Cooleiur da xose, rose oolour. 

Coup d'^taty a stroke of 
policy ; a vigorouB and de- 
cisive measure of State in 
public matters. 

Coup de gzicOy the finishing 
stroke. 

Coup de maiiiy a sudden 
effort. 

Coup de soleily a stroke of 
the sun. 

Coup d'ceily a rapid glance of 
the eye. 

Coup^y the front division of a 
diligence. 

Coupon, an interest certificate 
attached to transferable 
bonds. 

CoAte qu'il eoAte, let it cost 
what it may. 

Cuieine, kitchen. 

Cul de %9LCf the bottom of the 
bag ; a street that has no 
outiet. 

Be bonne grftee, with good 
grace ; willingly. 

IMgag^, unconstrained. 

D^Jei^neVy breakfast, or 
fashionable luncheon. 

BIjelUier & la fouzchettey 

a meat breakfast. 

Bemiex reeeort, last resource. 

HeeagxAment, something dis- 
agreeable. 

De tvopy too much, too many. 

Dieu et men dzoiti God and 

my light 



Distingu^, eminent 
Distzait, absent in thought. 
Di^evtiMement, amusement. 

Double entendxe, Double 
entente, a word or phrase 
capable of more than one 
meaning. 

Douc em, sweetness; a reward. 

Sau de Cologne, Cologne 

water ; a perfume. 

Sau de Tie, water of life; 
brandy. 

Sl^TO, a pupil. 

Eloge, a funeral oration. 

Emeute, insurrection ; uproar. 

Emigx^, an emigrant 

EmpreMement, zeal ; interest 

En a^ant ! forward ! 

Enbonpoint, plump; in good 
condition. 

En d^ehabill^, in undress. 

En famille, in a domestic 
state. 

EnDuis pexdus, lost children ; 
the forlorn hope. 

En masse, in a body. 

En passant, in passing; by 
the way. 

x^gle, in order ; according 
to rules. 

voute, on the way. 
En suite, in company. 

Entente coxdiale, evidences 
of good-will, exchanged by 
the chief persons of two 
States. 

Entouxage, surroundings. 

En tout, wholly. 

Entx^e, entry; a course of 
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EntzemetSy dainty dishes set 
between the principal ones 
at table. 

Entze nous, between ourselves. 

Entzep6ty a warehouse or ma- 
gazine. 

En ▼irit^y in truth ; verily. 

Esprit de covpSi the animating 
spirit of a collective body, 
as of the army or bar; 
valour. 

Etats G6n6xaiUL| the States- 
GeneraL 

Ezpos^, a showing up ; an ex- 
position. 

Fait accompli, a thing done. 

Fans paSy a false step ; a mis- 
take. 

Femme de chambre, a 

chambermaid. 

F^te cl&amp^tze, a rural festi- 
val. 

Fen de Joie, a firing of guns 
in token of joy. 

Fenilleton, a small leaf ; a 
supplement to a newspaper. 

Fille de chambve, a chamber- 
maid. 

FilSy a son. 

Gallic^, in French. 

Gar9on, a waiter. 

GardeBy take care ; be on your 
guard. 

Gens d'anneSy armed police. 

Gentilhonune, a gentleman. 

Gon^exnante, a governess. 

Hantenz, haughtiness. 

Historiette, a tale; a short 
history. 

JSToai Boit qui mal y pense, 

(fvil to bLn that evil thinkB. 



de Gombaty out of con- 
dition to fight. 

H6tel de Tille, a town halL 

Inunortelle, the flower called 
everlasting. 

Je ne sais qnoi, I know not 

what. 
Jet d'ean, a jet of water. 

Jen de mots, a play on words; 

a pun. 
Jen d' esprit, a witticism. 

Jnste milien, the golden 
mean. 

Laisses faize, let alone. 

L'a^enir, the future. 

Le bean monde, the fashion- 
able world. 

Le pas, precedence in rank or 
place. 

L^se-majest6, high treason. 

Le tont ensemble, all to- 
gether. 

Lettze de oachet, a sealed 
letter ; a royal warrant. 

Lettre de nuurqne, a letter of 
marque. 

Ma ch^re, my dear. 

Ma fois, upon my faith. 

BKaintien, address ; deport- 
ment. 

BKal & pxopos, ill-timed. 

Malgx6 nons, in spite of us. 

Materiel, material objects used 
in any design, especially the 
baggage and munitions of an 
army. 

Manvais honte, false shame. 

Mauvais snjet, a bad subject ; 
a worthless fellow. 

Melange, a mixture. 

M616e, a confused fight; a 
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MteallianG6» improper associ- 
ation; marriage with one in 
the lower ranks. 

Messieiuniy sirs, gentlemen. 

Mise en so^ne, preparation 
for the stage. 

Hon amii my friend. 

Hon ohez, my dear. 

MonaieiWy sir, Mr. 

MosceaUy a bit, a morseL 

lK6%f bom ; family name. 

H'impfMrie, it matters not. 

Hoblesse oblige, rank imposes 
obligation. 

HooL d« plume, an assumed 
title. 

Honune de ga^iff a war 

name ; a travelling title. 

Honohelenoe, coolness, in- 
difference. 
Hotve Dame, our lady. 
Hone Tenroniy we shall see. 
CuTreSy works. 

On dit, they say; a flying 
rumour. 

Fax enoellenoey by way of 

eminence. 
Feei step ; action ; precedence. 
Fene^e, a thought. 

Feieonnely the person em- 
ployed in any service as 
distinguished nom the tiM' 
Urtd, 

Petit, small. 

Petit-maitve, a fop. 

Fie aller, the last shift 

Point d'appul, point of sup- 
port. 

Poate lestante, remain till 
called for. 

Ponx piendje oong^, to take 
/sure. 



Pxenz oheTalieti a brave 
knight. 

Projet de loi, a legislative bill. 

Qni TiveT who gees there? 
on the alert. 

Ralson d'etat, a reason of 
State. 

&6chauff<6, warmed up ; stale, 
insipid. 

Reohevoh^, sought out with 
care ; exquisite. 

Religieuse, a nun. 

Religienz, a monk. 

Renaissanoe, revival, as of 
letters or art. 

Rentes, funds bearing interest ; 
stocks. 

Ruse de guenre, a stratagem 
of war. 

Sangfroid, cold blood. 

Sans o^x^monie, without cere- 
mony. 

Sane pear et eane reproche, 

without fear and without 
reproach. 

SauTO qni pent, save him- 
self who can. 

Savant, a learned man. 

Soi-disant, self-styled. 

Spizitnel, intelligent, witty. 

Tablean vivant, the repre- 
sentation of some scene by 
groups of persons. 

Tapis, the carpet. 

T6te-a-t6te, head to he^^d ; a 
private conversation. 

Tont ensemble, the whole 
taken together. 

▼alet de ohambre, an at- 
tendant. 
▼oil4, behold ; there is or there 
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ITALIAN. 



Al fresoOy in the open air. 

Carbonazi, members of a secret 
political society in Italy. 

De capOy from the beginning. 

Dolce fiur nienti, sweet idle- 
ness. 

XI pensexosOy the pensive man. 

Xnamoxatay a lover. 

In petto, within the breast ; 
in reserve. 



L'allegrOy the merry man. 

Lazaroni, the poor of Naples, 
who live in the streets, and 
have no regular occupation. 

Ungna Franca, the mixed 
language spoken by Euro- 
peans in the East 

Hon mi riooxdOy I don't re- 
member. 

Padrone, a ruler, master, pro- 
tector. 



OESMAN. 



Zch dien, I serve. 



Ajriston metzon, the golden 
mean ; the middle course is 
the best. 

Gnothi seauton, know thyself. 



Hoi polloiy the many ; the 
vulgar. 

To kalon, the chief good ; the 
beautiful* 



SPANISH. 



El Dondo, the golden land. 



POSTUOUESS. 



Anto da £((, an act of faith — applied to the burning of Jews and 
heretics. 
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AJB.f Able-bodied Beaman. 

A . B . y Artium Baccalaurefu, 
Bachelor of Arts. 

AbbVv or Abbrev., Abbrevi- 
ated, or Abbreviation. 

Abp., Archbishop. 

A.C., Ante Chrittum, before 
Christ 

Ago., or Acct., Account. 

A.D.y Anno Domini, in the year 
of our Lord. 

A^t.y Adjutant. 

Ad lib., or Ad Ubit., ad 

libituMf at pleasure. 

iE.y or JBt.y jEtoHSf of age, aged. 

A.H., Anno HegvraSy in the year 
of the Hegira, or flight of 
Mahommed. 

i^.M.y Artium Magister, Master 
of Arts. 

A.M., Ante meridiemf before 
noon. 

A.M.| Anno mundif in the year 
of the world. 

Anon.y Anonymous. 

Ant.y or Antlq.y Antiquities. 

App.y Appendix. 

A.&.y Anno reffnif in the year 
of the reign. 

A.&.A., Associate of the Boyal 
Academy. 

A.&.H.A.y Associate of the 
Koyal Hibernian Academy. 

A.&.&., Anno regni regie, or 
regince, in the year of the 
king's, or queen's, reign. 

A.&.8.A., Associate of the 
Rofol Scottish Academy. \ 



A.&.S.S., AntiqtMriorumRegias 
Societatie Sociue, Fellow of 
the Eoyal Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

A.S.y Anglo-Saxon. 

A88t.| Assistant^ 

A.U.C.y Anno urhie conditce, or 
ab urbe conditAy in the year 
from the building of the city 
— Rome. 

A.T.y Authorised version. 

b.y bom. 

8.A.y Bachelor of Arts. See 
A,£. 

Bart., or Bt., Baronet. 

B.C., Before Christ. 

B.C.L., Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.D., Bachelor of Divinity. 

Beds., Bedfordshire. 

Berks., Berkshire. 

B.L., Bachelor of Laws. 

B. L L . , BaccdUiureue Legum, 
Bachelor of Laws. 

B.M., Baccalaureue Medicince, 
Bachelor of Medicine. 

Bp., Bishop. 

Br.y or Bro.y Brother. 

B.S.L., Botanical Society, Lon- 
don. 

B.T.y The Blessed Virgin. 

G.y Centum, a hundred. 

C.y or Gap., Caput, chapter. 

G.A.y Chartered Accountant. 

Cam., Camb.y Cambridge. 

Cap., Caput, capital, chapter. 

Caps., Capitals. 
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G.8.y Companion of the Bath. 

G.E.» Civil Engineer. 

Cent., Centmny a hundred. 

Cf .y Confer^ compare. 

Ch.y Church, Chapter. 

Ghap.i Chapter. 

Chas.y Charles. 

Clk., Clerk. 

CM., Certificated master. 

CM., Common metre. 

CO.D., Cash on delivery. 

Col., Colonel, Column. 

Colloq., Colloquially. 

Com. Vex., Common version. 

Con., Contra, against. 

Con. Cx., Contra credit. 

Contr., Contracted, Contrac- 
tion. 

Cov. Mem., Corresponding 
Member. 

Cor. Sec, Corresponding Secre- 
tary. 

Cx., Credit, Creditor. 

Crim. con., Criminal conversa- 
tion, or adultery. 

C.S., Court of Session, Clerk to 
the Signet. 

CS.Z., Companion of the Star 
of India. 

Ct., Cemtum, a hundred. 

CT., certificated teacher. 

Cnz., Curt., -Current — this 
month. 

Cwt., Cenbwmf a hundred, and 
weight — a hundredweight. 

Cyc, Cyclopaedia. 

d.. Died. 

d., DenariMS or denarii, a penny 
or pence. 
n,C.Z,., Doctor of Civil (or 
Canon) Law, 



D.D., Doctor of Divinity. 

Deft., Defendant. 

Deg., Degree, Degrees. 

Dept., Department. 

D.F., Dean of the Faculty, 
Defender of the Faith. 

D.G., Dei gratidf by the grace 
of God. 

D.L.O., Dead-letter Office. 

D.M., Doctor of Music. 

Do., ditto, the said, the same. 

D.P., Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr., Debtor, Doctor, Dram. 

D.T., Deo yolente, Grod willing. 

Dwt., BeTUMfius, penny, and 
weight — ^pennyweighlL 

E., East 

E.O., Eastern Central. 

E.C, Established Church. 

Eool., Socles., Ecclesiastical 

Ed., Editor, Edition. 

Edin., Edinburgh. 

E.E., Errors excepted. 

., exempli gravid, for example. 

•Z., East Indies. 

., Emperor, Empress. 

Ency., Enoyc.,Encyclopsediak 

E.N.E., East-north-east. 

E.S.E., East-south-east. 

Esq., Esqx., Esquire. 

Esqs., Esqrs., Esquires. 

at. al., et edibi, and elsewhere. 

et. al., et alii or alia, and 
others. 

etc., Ac, et cceteri, cceterce, or 
ccetera, and others, and so 
forth. 

et seq., et sequentes or sequentia, 
and the following. 
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B> & €L S.| Erron and omis- 
sions excepted. 

Fahr., Fahrenheit 

F.A.S., Fellow of the Society 
of Arts. 

r.B.S.fi.y Fellow of the Bo- 
tanical Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

r.C, Free Church of Scotland. 
Fcp.y Foolscap. 

P.D., Pidei Defensor, Defender 
of the Faith. 

Fee, feoit, he did it. 

F.E.Z.S., Fellow of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland. 

F.S.S., Fellow of the Entomo- 
logical Society. 

F.i:.S., Fellow of the Ethnolo- 
gical Society. 

F.O.S., Fellow of the Geolo- 
gical Society. 

F.H,S., Fellow of the Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Pig., Figure, Figuratively. 

F.L.S.y Fellow, of the Linnsean 
Society. 

F Jtt.y Field-marshaL 

Fo.y Fol., Folio. 

F.O., Field-officer. 

F.P., Fire-plug. 

P.P.S., Fellow of the Philolo- 
gical Society. 

PA.A.S., Fellow of the Boyal 
Astronomical Society. 

P.&.C.P., Fellow of the Boyal 
College of Preceptors. 

F.&.C.P.E., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 

F.&.C.S., Fellow of the Boyal 
College of Surgeomu, 
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.C.S.E., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh. 

F A.C.S.Z., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland. 

F.a.C.S.L., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. 

F.&.G.S., Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

F.&.S., Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

F.&.S.S.y Fellow of the Royal 

Society, Edinburgh. 
F.&.S.Ii., Fellow of the Royal 

Society of Literature. 
F.&.S.Ii., Fellow of the Royal 

Society, London. 

F.S.A., Fellow of the Society 
of Arts, or of Antiquaries. 

F.S.A.Scot.y Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 

F.S.S., Fellow of the Statistical 
Society. 

Ft., Foot, Feet, Fort. 

F.T.C.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

F.I.8., Fellow of the Zoological 
Society. 

O.A., G^eneral Assembly, 

O.B., Great Britain. 

G.C.B., Grand Cross of the 
Bath. 

G.G.L.H., Grand Cross of the 

Legion of Honour. 
Oen., Oenl., General. 
Gent., Gentleman, Grentlemen. 
O.P.O., General Post-Office. 

CI.&., Oeorgiui Rex, (Jeorge the 
King. 
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Bant8.y Hampshire. 

H.8.M.y His or Her Britannic 
Majesty. 

H.C.M., His or Her Catholic 
Majesty. 

Hf. bd., Half-bound. 

H.G., Horse Guards. 

H.H., His or Her Highness. 

H.H.y His Holiness — ^the Pope. 

H.Z.H., His or Her Imperial 
Highness. 

H.J.S.y ffic jaeet wptiUuSy here 
lies buried. 

H.M.y His or Her Majesty. 

H.M.P.y Hoc monumentum 
posuU, erected this monu- 
ment. 

l.B.f His or Her Majesty's 
Ship or Service. 

i.y Honourable. 

H.&.H., His or Her Boyal 
Highness. 

H.&.Z.P., ffic requiescit inpacey 
here rests in peace. 

H.S.H., His or Her Serene 
Highness. 

H.S.S.y ffistoricB Societatis 
SomUf Fellow of the His- 
torical Society. 

Zb.y Zbid., Zbidem, in the 

same place. 

Zd.y idem, the same. 

i.e., id esty that is. 

Z.H.S.» Jesus Jlominvm Sal- 
vcvtoTy Jesus the Saviour of 
Men. 

Zmp.y Imperial 

Zmp., InvperaUyr, emperor. 

Incog., incognito, unknown. 

In linisy in limine, at the 

ontaet 

J3b locm in loco, in its place. 



Inst., instant, the present 
month. 

In tzans., m transitu, on the 
passage. 

I.O.U., I owe you. 

I.P.D., inproesentid Dominorum, 
in presence of the Lords (of 
Session). 

i.q., idem quod, the same as. 

J.H.S., Jesiis fformnum ScU- 
v(Uor, Jesus the Saviour of 
Men. 

Jno., John. 

J.P., Justice of the Peace. 

Jr., Junior. 

Jnnz., Junior. 

.8., Knight of the Bath. 

.8., King's Bench. 

.C.8., Knight Commander of 
the Bath. 

•G., Knight of the Garter. 

K.G.C., Knight of the Grand 
Cross. 

K.G.C.8., Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. 

K.L.H., Knight of the Legion 
of Honour. 



•, Knight. 

K.P., Knight of Si."* Patrick. 

Kt., Ejiight. 

K.T., Knight of the Thistle. 

L.A.C., Licentiate of the Apo- 
thecaries' Company. 

Lat., Latitude. 

lb., libra, a pound. 

I.e., Lowercase (in printing). 

I.e., loco citato, in the place 
cited. 

L.C.8., Lord Chief-Baron. 

L.C. J., Lord Chief -Justice. 

\ ladaylaOXd. 
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Lib., lAber^ book. 

Idftut., Lt., Lieutenant. 

Ut^ LiteraUy. 

LZi.B.y lAgum Baeealaureui, 
Bachelor of Laws. 

LZi Jl., Legum Doctor^ Doctor of 
LawB. 

Lon., Long., Longitude. 

Loq.y Loquitur, speaks. 

laJPmf Lord ProYost. 

L Ji., Left side. 

L.S^ Locut ngiUif place of the 
seal 

LJI.D.y ZAbra, solidiy denariif 
pounds, shillings, pence. 

M.y Monsieur, Mister. 

M.9 MilUf a thousand. 

m., Married. 

MJk.y Master of Arts. 

Mad», Biadm.y Madam. 

IBi^.y Major. 

,f Marquis. 

(•y Medicince Baeealaureui, 
Bachelor of Medicine. 

M >8 • y Muticas Baccalaureus, 
Baiohelor of Musia 

MJI.y Medicina Doctor, Doctor 
of Medicine. 

Mdlle., MademoisdU, Mis& 

Most Excellent. 

If Memorandum. 

t., Mernento, remember. 

(., 3feMieur«, Sirs, Grontle- 
men. 

M.K.8.y Member of the His- 
torical Society. 

Mile., Mademoiaelle, Miss. 

., Their Majesties. 

., Mettrs,, Gentlemen or 
Sim 




., Madame, Madam. 

M.N.S., Member of the Numis- 

matical Society. 
Momi., Monnewr, Mr. or Sir. 
M.P., Member of Parliament. 

M.P.S., Member of the Philo- 
logical Society. 

M.P.S., Member of the Phar- 
maceutical Society. 

BCi., Master or Mister. 

M.&Jk.S., Member of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society. 

MJEt.A.S., Member of the 
Koyal Academy of Sciences. 

M.&.C.C., Member of the 
Eoyal College of Chemistry. 

MJt.C.P., Member of the 
Royal College of Preceptors. 

BUI.G.S., Member of the 
Koyal College of Surgeons. 

M.&.G.S., Member of the 
Koyal Greographical Society. 

M.&.Z., Member of the Boyal 
Institution. 

.Z.A., Member of the Koyal 
Irish Academy. 

., Mistress. 

M.&.S.L., Member of the Koyal 
Society of Literature. 

.8., MemoricB sacrum, Sacred 
to the memory. 

., Manuscript. 

MSS., Manuscripts. 

Mt., Mts., Mount, Mountains. 

Mns., Music. 

Mus. 8., Bachelor of Musia 

Mns. D., Doc, DocL, Doctor of 
Music. 

N., North. 

N.B., North Britain. 

N.B., Nota hene, note well, or 
take iio\io^. 
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N.E.y Nortii-eaak 

L. odli.^ Nennne eontradi' 
cerUe, no one contradicting. 

L. diss., Nemine dMsenHente^ 
no one dissenting. 

New Test., New Testament 

N.N.E.y North-north-east. 

H.N.W.y North-north-west. 

No.| NuTMTO, number. 

Hon. con., Non-content. 

Hon. ob8t.| Non obstcmte, not- 
withstanding. 

Hon. P'<Mi.y Non prosequitur, 
he does not prosecute. 

Non. seq.y Non seqvitur, it does 
not follow. 

NoB.y Numbers. 

Notts., Nottinghamshire. 

N.S., New style. 

N.S.J.C.y Noster Salvador Jetui 
Christua, Our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

N.T., New Testament. 

H.W., North-west. 

Ob., ObiU, died. 

Obdt., Obedient. 

O.M., Old measnrsmeni. 

O.8., Old style. 

O.T., Old Testament 

Oxon., Oxonia, Oxford. 

P., Page. 

P«i«, Parogri^. 

Pari., Parliament 

TJB.f PhUosopkia BAcealhita'euSf 
Bachelor of Philosophy. 

P.C., Privy Counsellor. 

P.C., Patres ConscripH, Con- 
script Fathers. 

K, PhUoaophUB Doctor f Doctor 
of PbiloBopby, 



Pes an., Per emwam, per year; 
by the year. 

Pox cent.. Per eentfm^ by the 
hundred. 

Ph. B., PhUoiophiot £accal- 
aureus, Bachelor of - 'PhiX* 
osophy. 

Ph. D., PhUosophias Doctor, 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

Phil. Tnns., Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Pinx., Pxt., Pin»U, he or she 
painted. 

P.M., Post meridiem, afternoon. 

P.O., Post-office. 

P.O.O., Post-office order. 

Pop., Population. 

pp.. Pages. 

P.P.C., Pour prendre congi, to 
take leave. 

P.&., Prise-ling. 

P.&., Poputus Pomanus, the 
Roman people. 

PAJk., President of the Boydl 
Academy. 

Pxee., President 

Pxof ., Professor. 

Pro. tern.. Pro tempore, for die 
time being. 

ProX., Proximo, next 

P.&.S., President of the Soyal 
Society. 

P.S., Pott scriptum, postwsipt, 
written after. 

Pnb. Doc., Public document 

Q., Qn., Query, Question. 

Q.B., Queen's Bench. 

Q.C., Queen's CounseL 

Q.d., Quasi dioat, as if he should 
say. 

I Q*e., Quod est) which ia. 
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Q^.D.| Quod erat demonatrand- 
urtif which was to be demon- 
Btrated. 

Q.IS.F., Quod erat faciendumf 
which was to be done. 

Q.IS.I., Quod erat inveniendunif 
which was to be found out. 

Q J., Quantum libetf as much as 
you please. 

Qx., Quarter. 

Q.8.| Quarter Sessions. 

Q Ji.y Quantum ivff.^ L. quantum 
tufficU, a sufficient quantity. 

Q.T.y Qu^ vide, which see. 

&., ReXj reginOf king, queen. 

&., recipe, take. 

&.A., Koyal Academy, Acade> 
mician, or Artillery. 

&.C., Roman CathoUo. 

&.&., Royal Engineers. 

&eo., Recipe. 

Reed., Received. 

Reopt., Receipt 

&ef . Ch.y Reformed Chureh. 

Reg. Pxof., Regius Professor. 

Regt.y Regiment 

Retd., Returned. 

ReT.i ReTd., Reverend. 

RevB., Reverends. 

R.H.A., Royal Horse Artillery. 

R.H.O.y Royal Horse Guards. 

R.M., Royal Mail; Royal 
Marines. 

R.M.A., Royal MiUtary Asy- 
lum. 
R.N., Royal Navy. 
Rom. Cath., Roman Catholic. 

R.B.A., Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries ; Royal Scottish Aoa- 
aemjr. 



R.8.D., Royal Society of JDublin. 

R.8.&., Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. 

R.8.Xi., Royal Society of Lon- 
don. 

R.8.8., Regice Societatit Socius, 
Fellow of the Royal Sodety. 

R.8.T.P.y RSpondez, 9*%l voui 
plait, answer, if yon pLease. 

Rt., Right 

Rt. Hon., Right Honourable. 

Right Rot., Right Reverend. 

Rt. W., WpAil., Right Wor- 
shipful 

8., South. 

8 Ji.8., SocUtaHa Aniiquariorum 
Socius, Fellow of tiie Society 
of Antiquaries. 

8.8., South Britain. 

8o., 8oil., Scilicet, to wit; 
namely ; being understood. 

8o., 8ciilp.| 8o«lpt., Seviptilt, 
he or die lengraved it 

8.S., South-east 

8oo., 8ocy., Secretary. 

8oq., Sequentu or Hqwntia, the 
following. 

8oYg., Sergt, ; Serj., Serjt, Ser- 
geant, Serjeant 

8.H.8., Societatis Historia So- 
cius, Fellow of the Historical 
Society. 

8ic., Thus, or, it is so ; as, me. 
in the work quoted; or, 
briefly, tic, 

8.M.I., Sa Majesti Imp4ridle, 
His or Her Imperial Majesty. 

8.M. Lond. 8oo., Societatia 
Medicce Londvnienna Sociua, 
Member of the London Me- 
dical Society. 
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8.P.C.K., Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Know- 
ledge. 

S.P.G., Society for the Propo- 
gation of the Gospel. 

S.P.Q.R-, Senatus Popvhbsque 
RomanuSy the Senate and 
People of Kome. 

Sq.f Square. 

S.R.S.y Societatis Regies SociuSf 
Fellow of the Boyal Society. 

S.S.C., Solicitor before the Su- 
preme Courts. 

S.8.E., South-south-east. 

S.S.W., South-south-west. 

St., Saint. 

S.T.P.y SanctcB Theologice Pro- 
/c«5or. Professor of Theology. 

Sunr. Oen.y Surveyor-CreneraL 

S.v.| Stih verba f under the word 
or title. 

S.W.y South-west. 

Tal. qua!., TalU qualUj just as 
they come, average quantity. 

Text vec, The received text. 

T.O., Turn over. 

Tom., Tome or volume. 

T.T.Ii., To take leave. 



U.K.y United Kingdom. 
Ult., UUimo, last. 
U.P.y United Presbyterian. 
1I.B., ut supra, as above. 
U.S., United States. 
▼.C, Vice- Chancellor. 
▼en., Venerable. 
T.gv verhi gratia, for example. 
▼is., Vise, Viscount. 
▼is., Videlicet, namely. 
Vol., Vols., Volume, Volumes. 
▼.R., Victoria Regina, Queen 
Victoria. 

W., West. 

W.C., Western Central. 

W.N.W., West-north-west. 

Wp., Wfl., Worshipful. 

W.S., Writer to th^ Signet 

W.S.W., West-south-west. 

X., Christ. 

Xm., Xmas., Christmas. 

Xn., Xtian., Christian. 

Xt., Christ. 

, Year. 



, The, thee. 

., Your, younger. 
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BY THE REV. G. BARTLE, D.D., D.C.L., 

Principal of Freshfibld College, Fobmbt-bt-thb-Sba, 

LiVEBPOOL. 



Second Edition. Price 12j6, 

tTESUS OF NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 
NOR SLAIN BT JEW OR GENTILE: 

Being a Refutation of the Erroneous and Unsoriptural 
Teaching of Professing Christendom, and a Demonstra- 
tion of the Sinlessness, Sacrifice, and Deitt of Christ. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

" An elaborate refatation of Anabaptist heresy."— IformM^ Fo»i. 

**The arguments adyanoed in this book are supported with great 
abiUty."— rA« Rock. 

" Dr. Bartle does not impugn the truth of the Scriptures, but makes new 
claims for their aooeptanoe. ''—l^MrpooJ and 8<mthport DatUy New$. 

** The subject is thoroughly worked out by the reverend doctor, and much 
curious light is thrown upon various passages of Holy Scoipture in the 
course of the elucidation. It is the production of a man who has deeply 
studied the Scriptures and discovered in them truths of inestimable value 
and of exquisite beauty."— XMwtjwoZ Courier. 

*' Good people may read Dr. BarUe's book without alarm, and with 
profit, as he is well versed in Scripture, is familiar with Hebrew and Gredc, 
and argues with ingenuity. The doctor is a great sprinkler ; and as he 
considers that any opinions he mi^ hold are so obviously well founded that 
they cannot be reasonably called in question, Baptists ought to be endued 
with some patience to reiad the book with comfort. One distinction he 
insists upon in connection with baptism will probably be accepted— namely, 
^at ' Regeneration j)roperly speaUng, pertains to infants ; while conversion 
and renewal of the Holy Ghost belpng to those who have arrived at the yettn 
of discretion.' So distingruished. baptism for infants may seem as reason- 
able as baptism for the adult, being typical of a different change. With 
regard to the Orucifixion, we can only refer our readers to Dr. Bartle's book. 
As a specimen of vigorous, nnhesitatingargumQat i^ia t^tt<saB&a%N<^ TMrf> . ^ ^ - 



WORKS BY THE REV. GEORGE BARTLE, D.D. 



Sixth Edition, extra doth. Price 5j. 

THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRIIViX OF 

HADES: 

Being a Critical Examination of thb State and Abode 

OF THE Dead. 



CONTENTS : — 

The Mutual Becognition of the Departed — Their Knowledge of 
Mundane Affairs — Probation — Purgatory — The Descent of Christ 
into Hell — Preaching to the '^ Spirits in Prison " — Banishment of 
the Devils into the Bottomless Pit — The Millennium — ^The Kesur- 
rection of the Dead — The Casting of Death and Hell into the 
Lake of Fire — The Greneral Judgment, and the Final Destiny of 
all Mankind ; with an Exposition of some of the most Difficult 
Passages in the Bible, a new Translation of I. Peter iii 19, and 
irrefragable Proofs that the Present World was Not the Scene of 
the Atonement. 



"The book is altogether one of profoimd and thriUing interest."— 
ChruUan Ag«. 

" The book is one deserving careful residing by all thooghtfol Christian 
men."— Derfty Merewry. 

"The most remarkable work of its specific character that has ever 
issued from the press." — CheHenkam Chronicle. 

" We are constrained to admire Dr. Barde's acoteness in argnment, and 
the extent of his emdition." — Bock. 

" The reader who follows Dr. Bartle in his animated reasoning will find 
in the end ^at his ideas are marveUously eDlaxgQd.."—Athen(Bum. 

** We have read the book with wonder, and almost amazement, at the £ar- 
reaching thoughts — from the introductory chapter to the very close of the 
volume— the mind being held enchained by a continual and unbroken flow of 
profound reasoning."— JB?a»fer« Times. 

** Dr. Bartle*s arguments and illustrations are drawn from all portions 
of the Word of God, and they constitute an amount of Scripture testimony 
to the particular doctrine which he propounds, such as cannot fail to 
surprise even those who may not be indisposed to adopt his conelusionB, but 
who have not hitherto looked into the subject. Moreover, he proves himself 
to be throughout in perfect accordance with the spirit of the teaching of the 
Church of Bngland. And lest some should apprehmid, as they not 
unnaturally may, that giving such prominence to * Hades * is calculated to 
encourage the notion of purgatory, we may say that no small portion of the 
wvrt iB devoted to the explosion of that ridiculous fiction, and that this 

ixranoh of the aubjeet is handled in a maimflt no laea masterly and oon- 

vmcing than the reat."^XMerpool Courier. 



WORKS BY THE REV. GEORGE BARTLE, D.D. 



Eleventh Edition, Price 3/6. 

A COMPLETE SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH 

HISTORY. 

From the earliest period to the present time, abrakgbd dm 
a plan entirely new, oomprisino a oonoisb tet full aooount 
OF THE Wars, Leading Events, and Persons of Note in eaoh 
Keion ; together with Genealogical Charts, Chronologioal 
Tables, Terms of the various Treaties, Gontemporart 
Sovereigns, British Colonies, Historic Rhymes, and Ex- 
planatory Remarks. 

Expressly designed to assist Students preparing for the Oxford 
and Cambridge University Local Examinations, and other com- 
petitive tests, as well as for the use of Schools, Families, I'eachers, 
Examiners, General Readers, and all who wish to save time, 
trouble, and expense in acquiring an accurate knowledge of English 
History. 

The above work, which is now used in most of the princi- 
pal Educational Establishments in the United Kingdom, is 
considered by Teachers and competent judges to be the best 
Manual on liie subject in the English language, and it has been 
highly recommended by upwards of seventy leading Journals, 
extracts from a few of which are subjoined. 



" It is, without exception, the best Manual we have seen on the subject, 
and contains the greatest amount of information in the shortest space, and 
in the clearest style."— JZoe*. 
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Dr. Bartle may consider himself a benefactor to all Stodents of 
History."— D*r4y Mercury. 

" An admirable epitome of English History."— (% Preu, 

*• A work of superlatiye merit."— Jfoiw't Herald. 

*' Indispensable to Candidates preparing for TTniyersity Local Examina- 
XionA.*'—EdwiaHonal Titmm. 

" For wealth of information, for accuracy of detail, for conciseness of 
arrangement we know of no publioation at all comparable with Bartle's 
Synopsis." — Homaeopathie World. 

* Will be a precious boon to all who are engaged in the work of teaching. 
In fact no person should be without it ; olerer in arrangement and style, it 
astonisUes us not a little by its redundancy of information, condensing, as it 
does, into one volume, a complete analysis of all that a Student can require on 
the subject, whether forprofloienoy or examinakUan..**— St. J wiwtf % Ci><rwftft\A. 



WORKS BY THE REV. GEORGE BARTLE, D.D. 



Seventh Edition. Price IjG, 

AN ANALYSIS AND EXPOSITION OF 
THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 

With Copious Notes, Biblical Rbferenoes, and 300 Ex- 
amination Questions. For the use op Schools, Families, 
Teachers, and Candidates preparing for Confirmation and 
CoMPETrnvE Examinations. 



" Full, lucid, and orthodox." — Hhtttrated Beview. 

" We know of no work of equal merit."— Derfty Mercurp. 

** Contains a very large amount of valnable information." — Clerical 
Journal. 

*• An elaborate exposition of the Catechism." — The Bock. 

" Dr. Bartle's reputation as a Teacher will receive nothing but increased 
honour from this new product of his care and zeal." — Sheffield Independent. 

"A full and complete exposition of the Catechism."— iSV. Jameses 
Chronicle. 

*' Ought to be in the possession of every teacher and intelligent head of 
a household." — Cheltenham Chronicle. 

*' Dr. Bartle's analysis and exposition of the Church Catechism is a 
marvellous compendium of religious truth, elucidating, as it does, by means 
of biblical references, explanatory notes, and examination questions, every 
possible point of Christian faith and practice. With this manual in his 
hand, a very moderately endowed parent, or Sunday -school teacher, with 
earnestness and common sense on his side, is on a par for the time being 
with the most learned divine. Both ministers and members of the Estab- 
lished Church should feel tiliemselves under a deep debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Uartle, who has shown within the compass of these few pages that the 
Church Catechism, so far from being, as some persons suppose, a meagre 
and barren formulEuy, contains the germ of evOTything *that a Christian 
man ought to know and believe.' Read by the light of Dr. Bartle's notes 
and references, it assumes a character for searching comprehensiveness 
and fulness of Scriptural teaching which is worthy of the highest ad- 
miration."— ZtoMTNWt Courier. 



Second Edition. Price 2/. 
A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 

For the Use of both Sexes at School; and also for Private Tuition. 



London : Longmans & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 
And may also be had dkect irom t\iQ knX\iOT. 



